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“They spoke to us in a strange language. 
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F one wishes to grasp the swift-moving 

changes of our time, it is well to take a 
few newspaper clippings-and file them away 
to season for a while; if taken out even within 
a few weeks, it will be seen how quickly opin- 
ion veers in Washington. 

Take up a paper containing a press notice 
of a certain official, compare it with the clip- 
pings that were set aside and in which he 
was praised as the benefactor of his country 
—it might be supposed that in a few weeks 
he had become devoid of all good qualities 
—his shoulder straps have been torn off; he 
is “sans everything.” Examine the por- 
traits of those high .in public favor, arrayed 
in the finest gold lace and raiment that their 
country can afford—in a little while they will 
be found reduced to civilian dress, set < side 
and forgotten. 

Not long ago Admiral Brownson stood high 
in favor, but a magazine article exploded in 
the Navy Department, and sometimes such 
matter produces almost as bad an effect as 
the explosion of a turret gun. Out goes Ad- 
miral Brownson, and Surgeon Rixey takes 
command of the hospital ship. 

No, one cannot get away from the conclu- 
sion that a good deal that excites attention 
in the main forum of the nation, Washing- 
ton, when reduced in the crucible of time 
to solid facts, looks no more stable than 
“chaff driven before the wind.” 


* * * 


VER since the sailing of the Pacific ar- 
mada the Bureau of Navigation has 
been kept especially busy in caring for the 
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Commander Wilson 


batch or new recruits. 
has apparently “cut his stick and gone to 


sea,” after a most successful supervision of 


the recruiting service, and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Shoemaker is now in charge. The 
aggressive work done in the past year has 
greatly improved the personnel as well as 
the available force, and the number of deser- 
tions shows a marked decrease from the 
records of previous years. 

Newspaper correspondents insist that there 
is no Washington theme more popular, and 
especially to remote and inland readers, than 
paragraphs about the work of the Navy De- 
partment. It may be interesting to learn that 
the department is kept in almost daily touch 
with the movements of the fleet, and that all 
the details of the long cruise around South 
America ‘are communicated to Washington 
through wireless telegraph in connection with 
the cable and telegraph lines. Foreign gov- 
ernments and naval experts are watching the 
maneuvers of the fleet with as keen interest 
as our own people. 

A very entertaining and instructive depart- 
ment “log book” to naval men is the register 
of naval officers, giving full details of where 
they have been and where they expect to go 
in the near future; in other words, a “log” 
of their service, and I saw a number of naval 
shore life men looking over this record to read 
the rollicking brief comment of a “high sign” 
that follows the name, to see where Jack, 
Charlie or Tom might be found; for there 
is always a spirit of comradery among men 
of the sea service that even years of civilian 
life cannot eliminate. No matter what call- 
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ing they take up ashore, they continue to be 
interested in the welfare of those who were 
their brothers on shipboard; as in the case 
of Congressman John W. Weeks, who, al- 
though an active business man who has seen 
years of public service, still retains the bear- 
ing of a naval officer and a keen insight and 
interest in naval men and matters both in 
private life and on the floor of the House. 

A proposition to increase the pay of men 
in the navy and ‘army is one of the matters 
which demands immediate action and is 
attracting much attention. Secretary Taft 
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insists that the army life must be made at- 
tractive in order to recruit the right kind of 
men, and in the same way it is declared by 
Secretary Metcalf that similar inducements 
must be offered in the navy. On the other 
hand the peace advocates are opposing ap- 
propriations and expansions in either army 
or navy, because of the tendency to build up 
a. bureaucracy and a non-producing class: 
an “irrepressible conflict” of irreconcilable 
ideas. It would seem, however, that there 
must be some increase in the remuneration 
of the men who must have the intellect, skill 
and strength to handle the tremendous ener- 
gies and complex machinery and armament 
of a modern man-of-war. Outside of the 
artillery arm, there is less need of special 
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skill, and there is also a certain public dis- 
trust of the tendency to neglect the militia 
or “volunteer” system which has been the 
real military strength of the United States. 

The Bureau of Navigation has recently 
developed an active press service concern- 
ing the cruise, in which the entire world seems 
to be interested. Many South American 
newspapers send direct to John Barrett, of 
the International Bureau of Republics, for 
information in regard to the personnel and 
officers of the fleet. These he duly turns 
over to the Bureau of Navigation, and the 
copy is furnished red-hot for the cables stretch- 
ing across the equator. The evidence that 
modern business methods prevail here as in 
other departments is today very apparent. 


* * * 


OW that Senator Spooner is no longer 

on the floor of the Senate, Senator Till- 
man seems to have lost his foil and much of 
the fire and fervor which have made him so 
prominent a character and so picturesque 
in debate. These senators, while firm per- 
sonal friends, always struck fire like flint 
on steel whenever they clashed together in 
wordy combat. The fire would always fly 
when a debate was on in which these two 
orators presented their widely divergent views. 
Senator Spooner has now resumed the law 
in New York City. I found him in his office, 
immersed in legal cares and fortified and 
barricaded with a mass of books and papers, 
to which he was giving that concentrated 
energy which he never failed to exercise 
when serving as a United States senator. 
As a lawyer, Senator Spooner has for many 
yea’s stood in the fore rank of his profes- 
sior:, and there is doubtless a contrast between 
the fees he must receive for his legal services 
now and the compensation awarded him by 
Uncle Sam for work that was not less ardu- 
ous or less faithfully performed. He has the 
rare faculty of instantly detecting the sophis- 


’ try that underlies glittering generalities how- 


ever illusive, and goes straight to the heart 
of every claim and proposition, and in his 
years of service has solved many a knotty 
legal problem for Uncle Sam. The construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, under the Spooner 
Act is a permanent monument to his splen- 
did public service in simplifying plans that 
were a mass of intricate details and making 
them workable. When the canal is com- 
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pleted, Senator Spooner may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the greatest canal 
project of all times was carried out under 
plans of his own making. 

Although working with his usual intensity 
Mr. Spooner seems to enjoy a sense of relief 
in being free to concentrate his attention to 
his personal life work and private business, 
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JOHN W. FOSTER, EX-SECRETARY OF 
instead of being compelled to work through 
the usual routine of senatorial business in- 
sisted upon by a legion of constituents. If 
it were not for the factional difficulties which 
involved him in unsought conflict, Senator 
Spooner would today be a most formidable 
candidate for the presidency. None can 
gainsay his ability and large grasp of national 
affairs, or doubt that he has always been 
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able to crystalize difficult problems inw per- 
manent and salutary legislation for the good 
of the whole people. 


* * a 


HE House of Representatives had ad- 

journed but a few minutes when, in 
the Democratic corner, a crowd gathered. 
There were a few words and a few blows, 
when two Democratic leaders most certainly 
“oot together” in good shape—a circumstance 
which brings to mind the fact that one thing 
is sure to let loose the wildcat temper that 
lurks in every man’s nature—the utterance 
of a word of four letters, “l-i-a-r!’”? No 
other word in the language is quite so effec- 
tive. 

Peace and order were soon restored, and 
in the afterncon glow of the House of Rep- 
resentatives there was some discussion on 
the use of parliamentary epithets. One 
member of the House recalled how Congress- 
man Johnson of Indiana, in speaking of a 
brother legislator, had called him an “ass.” 
While it did not evoke any actual conflict, an 
objection was made that unparliamentary 
language had been used, and it was insisted 
that the term be withdrawn. 

Congressman Johnson arose with an air 
of great suavity and said, “I withdraw the 
term very willingly, but though I withdraw 
it, Mr. Speaker, I must insist that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is out of order.” 

“How am I out of order?” shrieked the 
accused. 

“Only a veterinary surgeon can tell you, 
sir,” gravely replied Mr. Johnson. 

Many of the heated debates in the House 
and Senate grow out of a varying interpreta- 
tion of a word or a phrase, for the‘elasticity 
of the English language is something wonder- 
ful to consider, 4, 

An instance{of this occurred in earlier days, 
when Henry §. Wise of Virginia was in Con- 
gress. The discussion grew to fever heat 
because a difference between the words “‘also” 
and “likewise” was insisted on, though to 
many it seemed like hair-splitting—merely 
“fa distinction without a difference.” Gov- 
ernor Wise’s opponent persisted that a dif- 
ference there certainly was, and at last to 
set the matter at rest it was suggested that 
he illustrate his point by a sentence where 
the two words were used with varying mean- 
ing. He promptly rose to the occasion with: 
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“Tam a ‘legal gentleman’; my distinguished 
friend, Henry 8. Wise, is a ‘legal gentleman’ 
also, but,” with terrible emphasis, ‘he is 
not a ‘legal gentleman’ likewise.” 

There was a deep silence—the distinction 
and the difference were painfully plain. 


* * * 


INCE his return Secretary Taft has been 
kept busy telling of his varied experi- 
ences during his notable trip. Among other 
things he was impressed by some of the burial 
customs of the Philippines, which in some 
instances are somewhat akin to pigeon-holing 
the dead. There is indescribable pathos in 
the funerals of the poor. The mother, smok- 
ing a pipe, carries the little pasteboard coffin 
covered with colored cotton. Behind her are 
several children, presumably the surviving 
members of her family, and except for the 
coffin she carries on her head, there is noth- 
ing to indicate that a burial is about to take 
place. The fact that the child death rate 
in the city of Manila is so heavy makes ‘t 
evident that the little ones who survive the 
climate there are in a small proportion to 
those who die, and the poet’s argument that 
“Loss is common, doth not make our Icss 
the less, but rather more,’ appears to le 
somewhat disproved by the Filipino attituce 
toward funerals. 

The interment of a rich man is quite differ- 
ent ; there is much pomp and a brass band 
plays. It has been grimly stated that the 
favorite tunes on these occasions is “‘There’!! 
be a Hot Time,” an air always associated 
with America by the Filipinoes. ‘ Dixie” 
and “Hiawatha” are also popular airs for 
a funeral, and they have served to enliven 
many a ceremony of this nature. Funerals 
in the Philippines appear to be regarded as 
a sort of public spectacle, and a day when 
one or two such gorgeous functions do not 
occur is regarded as a dull period in Manila. 


* * * 


EARS ago, when I first met C. Arthur 
Pearson, in London, I felt I had seen 
an Americanized Englishman. His splen- 
did career has been watched with keenest in- 
terest by his friends on this side of the water, 
and his conduct of The Standard and. The 
Express have been notable innovations in 
British newspaperdom. 
The recent transfer of the “Old Thun- 
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derer,” The Times, to Mr. Pearson, is looked , 
upon as a move of international significance, 
for, after all is said and done, the average 
Englishman goes to The Times for definite 
information, although in recent years it has 
not kept pace with other circulation makers 
under the guidance of Alfred Harmsworth 
and C. Arthur Pearson. 
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The cordial support of the Right Honor- 
able Joseph Chamberlain, by Mr. Pearson, in 
his tariff campaigning has been remarkable, 
and now the ranks of the newspaper cham- 
pions for tariff-making in England are likely 
to be recruited by the Old Thunderer itself. 

While talking with Mr. Pearson, he made 
a remark that impressed me very much: 

“Every visit I have made to the United 
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» states has been an education, and I feel 
that the same is true of Americans visiting 
Europe, and that the way in which they 
assert themselves is explained by the fact 
that they have not only read and heard of 
foreign lands, but have actually been to them. 
To use an American idiom, the man who 
has ‘been there’ is not slow about letting 
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wise happened to visit this gentleman, and 
he -took occasion to offer an expert opinion 
on his cherished collection. The guest stood 
with feet wide apart, cigar in mouth, in the 
picture gallery as he gazed critically first 
at one painting and then at another. Stand- 
ing before a picture of Paris, the host anx- 
iously inquired, “Don’t you consider that 
very good?” 
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others know of it, and does not hide his 
opinions under a bushel.” 

No one can go about the world to any extent 
without recognizing the fact that American 
bluff has full recognition abroad, and is 
the peg upon which many a joke is hung. 
I heard a story recently about a gentleman 
who had a very handsome collection of 
paintings representing many well-known 


places all over the world. An American 
w* > had the reputation of being very travel- 


The American shook his head 
discouragingly and said, “All I 
can say is that I’ve been there; 
and it ain’t like it.” 

The same opinion was passed 
all along the line, and the critic 
departed, leaving his host not 
quite content with his collection. 
Next day he eagerly welcomed 
his American friend, saying: 
“Come to the gallery; I have 
just received from abroad a 
gem that I recently purchased, 
and I want your opinion on it.” 

The two gentlemen stood for 
several minutes before a paint- 
ing of Dante’s Inferno. The 
shooting flames and the high 
lights were marvelous, and the 
effect was too realistic for com- 
fort. The owner watched an- 
xiously the face of the critic for 
his opinion. The cigar was 
slowly removed; the head shaken 
sadly, while the critic an- 
nounced,—“‘ Well, all I can say 
is, that I’ve been there; and it 
ain’t like it.” 

oy ae 


ein 











N anecdote was recently re- 
lated by one of the staff 
officers of General George H. 
Thomas. Few generals of the 
Civil War were closer to those 
*whom they commanded than 
was dear, old Pap Thomas. ; 
It seems that General Jeff C. Davis, of 
the Union forces was present in a room with 
General Thomas at one time, and was using 
some expletives and strong language, which, 
while technically unprintable, are considered 
necessary under stress of strong emotion. It 
seems almost impossible for some soldiers to 
get along without these expressions, which 
are so commonly used that it is forgotten 
that they may offend persons of delicate 
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taste. Someone protested to Davis that he 
ought to be ‘a little more careful” of his 
language. oe 
““Why?” said General Davis, ‘‘there are 
no ladies here.” 
' “True,” replied General Thomas, his eyes 
sparkling, ‘‘but kindly remember, General, 
that there are gentlemen present.” 





SENATOR CURTIS OF KANSAS 
RONZED and _ muscular like most 

Americans’ who work on the Panana 
Canal, and retain their health, Lieutenart 
Colonel George W. Goethals, chief engirecr 
of the Canal Commission, has spent a busy 
month in Washington, Boston and other parts 
of the country, looking up details in refer- 
ence to his work. 

It makes one feel like throwing his hat in 
the air and hurrahing to know that in January, 
1908, 2,200,000 cubic yards were excavated; for 
the best results anticipated a year ago was 
not over a million yards. The work on the 
Gatun Dam is progressing, and the concrete 
for the lock walls will be laid early next year. 
The excavation of the Pedro Miguel Lock 
is being pushed vigorously. Over a million 
yards of earth was excavated in the Culebra 
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Cut during December, and all new work is 
being done on the: Pacifie-side... Everything 
is going swimmingly.and with.sanitary condi- 
tions still improying, the Panama Canal 
seems very hopefully on the way to rapid 


‘completion. 


It is, however, more than a mere engineer- 
ing feat, for it is furnishing illustrations in 
sociological development, in the modes of 
handling an army of 30,000 men 6,000 of 
whom are skilled Americans and 7,000. labor- 
ers from North Spain and Italy, and the rest 
negro labor from the West Indies. They 
are all well-housed and well-fed, and all 
alike express regret that 1915 will come 
too soon to witness the completion of the 
greatest canal project known in all time. 

Colonel Goethals inspected the Charles 
River dam in Boston, and was especially in- 
tcrested in the rolling lock gate, which may 
be adopted ia Panama. It is likely that dur 
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ing the winter a large number of congressional 
parties will visit the canal and keep in touch 
with the work. 

The esprit de corps of the canal workers 
is a marvel to all engaged in other industrial 
undertakings; they seem to realize that they 
are not only working for wages but doing 
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something to be recognized as patriotic service 
in the years to come. This is a distinction 
that no ordinary work would confer. In fact, 
there is a sort of free masonry among the 
people who have even visited or looked upon 
the Panama Canal. Those who have “been 
there” once—especially if it has been during 
the last year—are all eager to go again, and 
are determined to be present at the opening 
of the canal, when the Stars and 
Stripes at Colon will greet the 
Atlantic, bowing to the setting 
sun there and greeting the rising 
sun on the eastern coast, where 
rolls the Pacific. 


* * * 


HE consular reports of the 
State Department furnish a 
comprehensive report of world 
events of today. In them there is 
always something of interest to a 
foreigner; a Briton looking over 
my shoulder as I read, remarked: 
“Why is it that you Americans 
always insist on looking at every- 
thing business-wise ?” 

This was apropos of the report 
of J. Martin Miller, who has just 
resigned as consul at Rheims, in 
France, where he says he has 
noticed the increasing activity in 
American securities The indi- 
vidual depositor in French savings 
banks is limited to fifteen hun- 
dred francs. Anyone desiring to 
invest larger sums _ purchases 
government bonds, not redeema- 
ble, but that can be sold at par 
if desired. It is estimated that 
the people of France hold over 
thirty billion francs in French 
government bonds. By contrast 
with these arrangements, the 
elastic American securities, yield- 
ing perhaps from one to three per cent., are 
attractive to French investors. 

Mr. Miller tells many amusing incidents 
consequent on the fact that the French peo- 
ple see no difference between trusts and trust 
companies; when they hear that any finan- 
cial matter is handled by a trust company 
they believe it must be associated with the 
hydra-headed monster that is to be chas- 
tized by the big stick. 
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Mr. Miller has now returned to this coun- 
try and will resume his newspaper work, 
doubtless feeling that he has fulfilled his mis- 
sion and has faithfully served his country 
as a consul abroad. 
: ee eee 
F late years, the wide asphalt streets of 
Washington have been largely used for 
roller skating. No longer is the amusement 
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confined to the big oval-roofed rinks pro- 
vided for that purpose, but the “wheeled 
shoes” have become a very popular mode 
of locomotion—so much so that they are 
often an annoyance to more staid pedestrians. 

Discussing this phase of the subject one 
day in the cloak room, a story was told of 
a young foreigner, recently arrived in the 
capital, who was anxious to master the 
latest American idioms and use them with 
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ease and grace, as an offset to his very pre- 
cise English, which was absolutely perfect 
according to the well-defined rules of Lind- 
ley Murray. He had a yearning to say some- 
thing smart that would echo through Wash- 
ington society as his particular bon mot. 
In search of a reliable tutor in society 
speech, he fell into the hands of a fun-lov- 
ing son of his host, and shortly after the 
tuition had begun it so happened that the 
two young men were invited to a swell so- 
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ciety dinner, where the Frenchman instantly 
‘saw a chance to air his new bon mot. 

Having been introduced to his hostess, and 
honored her with that profound bow that 
only a Frenchman can make, he felt that 
opportunity must be seized by the forelock, 
lest she escape him. He made a few well- 
chosen remarks and then thought it safe to 
indulge in a little levity, as he had just escaped 
a roller skating brigade on his way into the 
house. To the consternation of his fellow 
guests, he looked knowingly into the eyes of 
his hostess, and said: 

“And when has ze madam had a skate on?” 

It is not necessary to say that the talking 
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on the parquetry floor of the hostess that 
evening did- not require any roller skates 
to accelerate it. The peculiar feature of 
the Washington streets had so impressed the 
foreigner that he considered the zemark put 
into his mouth by his mischievous tutor as 
especially apropos, and as a safe and handy 
utterance. It was rather fortunate for the 
young man that the remark was made before 
dinner. 
oa eee Oe 

N my hotel letter-box I found an engraved 

card, announcing the name of ‘‘Warren 
Hastings,” and at the bottom a pencilled line 
stated that he was one of the boys who went 
with me to the inauguration. Imagine my 
consternation at the flight of time. I really 
began to feel that I might some day grow 
old. Here in Washington was a delegate to 
a meeting of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
who so short a time since had been a mere 
boy, gazing with eager eyes at the capital 
and the scenes of the inauguration. 

It often happens that I find traces of some 
of ‘my boys” in Washington. Not long 
since I met another young man, now a head 
waiter in a hotel. Of course I had to dine 
with him. 

It seemed that on that day he had held a 
schoo] of instruction for the benefit of some 
bright-eyed young Irish lads anxious to blos- 
som into that phlegmatic automaton, the con- 
ventional “‘ good waiter ”’—though I doubt 
if the twinkle in those eyes could ever be 
quite subdued. Most of the lads were apt 
pupils, but one was of a peculiarly literal 
turn of mind, addicted to following not only 
the spirit but the letter of the law. The in- 
structions given had been clear and concise: 

‘Never serve a second course to anyone 
until the first has been all eaten. For in- 
stance, don’t bring on fish or anything else 
until the soup has been eaten. This is im- 
portant, Patrick, so be careful about it— 
above all things, no confusion in the courses.” 

Patrick was listening. 

Dinner was served. One gentleman ate 
no soup; he leaned back in his chair and 
motioned Patrick to remove the untouched 
plate. Patrick advanced and said respect- 
fully, “‘Ate your soup, sir,” and hastened off 
to attend to the wants of the fish course. Im- 
patiently the gentleman beckoned again. 
Patrick was desperate but firm. 

“‘Ate your soup, sir,” he said severely. 
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The diner looked up in surprise at dicta- 
tion from a waiter, but Patrick repeated, im- 
pressively, ‘‘Ate your soup, sir; for divil a 
bit else will ye get until it’s ate—them’s the 
orders.” : 

There was. consternation in the dining- 
room, and poor Patrick was hastily instructed 
further in the art of obedience to instructions. 

This little incident has raised a discussion 
as to whether one eats soup or drinks it.* I 
put the question to some of the people whom 
I considered as authorities, but the point is 
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not yet definitely settled. Pending the de- 
cision, however, my friend the head waiter 
tells me that soup is neither eaten nor drunk- 
en—it is “taken.” Next time you dine out, 
see if the waiter ‘oes not ask if you “take” 
soup. 
N his office overlooking New York harbor, 
General G. M. Dodge, one of the few 
corps commanders of the Civil War still liv- 
ing, keeps up an active business career. The 
General will always be distinguished as the 
builder of the Union Pacific, the first trans- 
continental railway in: America. He was 
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placed in charge of the construction by the 
government, and under great difficulties, not 
the least of which were the attacks of hostile 
Indian tribes and the necessity of moving 
the material by river from St. Louis for the 
first part of the constructive work. 
~ Even in these days of rapid railroad con- 
struction, it must be gratifying to the Gen 
eral to look back and read his record of 555 
miles of road, exclusive of side and temporary 
tracks, which he built during the year 1868 
and to May 1869 __ Best of all, it is to realize 
that, although the pioneer of trans-conti 
nental lines, constructed under heavy handi- 
caps such as no other road encountered— 
such as paying $148 a ton for steel rails now 
sold for $26, and then having to lay them 
through an unexplored country—yet it is 
today looked upon as an example of a well- 
constructed railroad. It is said that they 
are now removing some of the rails, which 
have been in use for twenty-five and thirty 
years. The report of the chief engineer of 
the Union Pacific Railway, J. B. Berry, on 
the improvements and alterations made is 
certainly one that speaks. volumes for the 
quality of the work done in those early days. 

“Tt may appear to those unfamiliar with 
the character of the country that the great 
saving in distance and reduction of grade 
would stand as a criticism of the work of 
the pioneer engineers who made the original 
location of the railroad. Such is not the case. 
The changes made have been expensive and 
could be warranted only by the volume of 
traffic handled at the present day. Too 
much credit cannot be given General G. M. 
Dodge and his assistants. They studied 
their task thoroughly and perforrned it well. 
Limited by law to a maximum gradient of 
116 feet to the mile, not compensated for 
curvature, they held it down to about ninety 
feet per mile. Taking into consideration 
the existing conditions thirty-five years ago; 
lack of maps of the country, hostility of the 
Indians, which made United States troops 
necessary for protection of surveying parties, 
difficult transportation, excessive cost of labor, 
uncertainty as to probable volume of traffic, 
limited amount of money, and necessity to 
get road built as soon as possible, it can be 
said, with all our present knowledge of the 
topography of the country, that the line was 
located with very great skill.” 

No more interesting chapter of national 
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history will be written than that dealing with 
the romantic realities of the construction of 
the first Pacific railroad; and the engineer 
who blazed the path over mountains and 
valleys hitherto almost unknown was prac- 
tically none other than General Grenville M. 
Dodge. The work done by him brought 
forth the enthusiastic commendation of Gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman in a series of historic 
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cific was to be built, the specifications re- 
quired that the road-bed should equal that 
of the Union Pacific, which had become and 
remains a model for long distance transpor- 
tation highways. 

* 


* * 
HAT a refreshing thing it is to go now 
and then to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and note the many apparently new 
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letters to General Dodge, and the closing 


paragraph of one of these epistles is certainly ~ 


a well-deserved tribute to the work. 

“All honor to you, to Durant, to Jack and 
Dan Casement, to Reed and to the thousands 
of brave fellows who have wrought out this 
glorious problem, spite of changes, storms 
and even doubts of the incredulous, and all 
the obstacles which you have now happily 
surmounted.” 

This language is not too strong, for this 
transcontinental road has no equal in ster- 
ling coxstructicn. When the Canadian Pa- 


discoveries, growing out of old conditions. 
For instance, there was a consolation, as we 
sat smoking in the corridor, to learn that 
tobacco was not the only weed that had been 
discovered to be a luxury rather than a nui- 
sance to be eradicated. 

It is not so long ago that tomatoes grew 
wild and bore fruit not much larger than a 
plum. The same may be said of asparagus, 
which, within the memory of people now 
living, was chiefly grown in flower gardens 
for the sake of the foliage only. 

Everyone who returns from a trip to Eu- 
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rope is enthusiastic over the delicacy known 
as “Brussels sprouts,” but they little know 
that but a short time since this now popular 
vegetable was considered fit only to feed 
hogs and sheep. They were simply refuse 
cabbage, but it was noticed that the animals 
seemed to relish the tiny sprouts on the 
cabbage stalks, and then began an evolution 
that recalls Charles Lamb’s story of the dis- 
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and it is only about 350 years since Sir Walter 
Raleigh brought it to Great Britain and: was 
deluged with water when smoking at home, 
becaus€ his servant thought he was on fire. 
From that and like introductions by Spanish 
French and Portuguese discoverers, has 
grown a world-wide production and business 
that aggregates hundreds of millions. As 
the philosopher of the Agricultural Depart- 
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covery of roast pig, until now we have a 
regular vegetable known as Brussels sprouts. 

In Louisiana the French discovered a plant 
growing in the bayous, which the natives 
called “okra,” a word indicating that the 
herb grew in muddy places, The young 
seed vessels were later used by the Creoles 
in cooking, and now we have okra soup, a 
delicacy. 

Undoubtedly, however, the universally- 
used “‘weed” of modern times is tobacco, 


ment remarked, while watching a curling 
ring of smoke, “‘Despise not the weeds of 
today; they may be the chosen luxuries of 
tomorrow.” 
alee: ene: 

HE “Bonded Zone” is a new idea pro- 

jected by Thomas J. Gargan, of Bos- 
ton, and it is certainly not only one of the 
most important industrial moves ever made 
in Massachusetts, but has now reached the 
proportions of a national proposition. The 
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plan is to provide a zone in South Boston 
and around Dorchester Bay by purchasing 
inexpensive lands in close proximity to the 
city, and on this land establish large indus- 
trial plants of various kinds. Raw material 
could be brought to these plants and manu- 
factured and reshipped under bond without 
duty. It is thought that the success of this 
project would do much toward solving the 
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could be brought in and returned as shoes, 
foreign wools and metals into goods for ex- 
port, and many articles of trade would be 
brought here by countries that do most of 
their business with Europe, and naturally 
buy where they sell. 

Over one billion dollars’ worth of goods 
is consumed in the South American countries 
annually, and but a small proportion of this 
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vexatious question of reducing the tariff. 

This method of making cheaper goods for 
export is being already tried out in Germany, 
and Mr. Gargan has made a careful study 
of the situation in Hamburg, where goods 
come in and are reconstructed free of duty. 
For instance, if a cargo of raw material comes 
direct from Australia or elsewhere it can be 
processed or manufactured into goods with- 
out incurring duty, and this applies to all 
raw material received in bulk. Green hides 


is expended on American goods. ‘The bonded 
district would soon develop prosperous steam- 
ship lines. This would also mean many 
millions of dollars added to the manufactur- 
ing and wage-earning interests of the coun- 
try, without disturbing the protective fea- 
tures of the tariff. 

If the advantages are carefully investigated, 
there can be no doubt as to the favorable 
report on the proposition when submitted 
to Congress. 
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N the floor of the Sixtieth Congress was 

General Sherwood, who had just re- 
turned to Congress after an absence of thirty- 
four years. Only one of the old members 
was on the floor to welcome back the re- 
turning legislator. General Sherwood is one 
of the new Democratic members from Ohio, 
and is a man of splendid qualities, which 
characterized the veterans of the Civil War. 
He was given a hearty greeting by all the 
new members, who look upon one who has 
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homes, for the reason that they are so often 
taken advantage of by people who apparently 
attend for the sole purpose of securing some- 
thing good to eat; and the entertainers have 
naturally been often annoyed by persors so 
forgetful of the delicacy and courtesy that 
should distinguish the ladies and gentlemen 
enjoying their hospitality. 

It is told of one reception, whereat a well- 
known young lady friend was assisting the 
hostess, that she approached a certain visi- 
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lived !ong and participated in the congress- 
ional activities of former years as having wide 
experience and more to be relied upon than 
one who has studied the rules from books. 


* * * 


N accordance with long-established custom, 
the ladies of the Cabinet receive at home 
on Wednesday afternoons during the session. 
This season, however, many prominent Wash- 
ington ladies have felt some hesitancy as to 
continuing these Jittle receptions at their own 


tor and asked her if there was anything that 
she could serve her with. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, ‘‘one of the other 
servants is attending to me,” and while the 
indignant but amused debutante drew out 
of range, the visitor awaited in grim silence 
the desired delicacies apparently utterly un- 
conscious that she had outraged every canon 
of good breeding and polite usage. 

This good old custom of Wednesday after- 
noon entertainments was very popular in the 
days of the Cleveland administration, when 
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they seem to have been a brilliant success. 
The wife of the vice president has never 
deviated from this time-honored usage, and 
Mrs. Fairbanks’ Wednesday afternoon “at 
homes” never fail to prove entertaining and 
delightful, being equally free from the stilted 
formality of the exclusive and the brusque 
rudeness which too often characterize the 
receptions of the “nouveau riche.” Notwith- 
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standing the disagreeable incidents of which 
the ladies justly complain, Wednesday after- 
noons will probably continue to be like the 
French “salon,” the characteristic mid-week 
social feature at Washington this winter. 


eS 
HERE was recently a most startling 


sensation in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel when a well-known congressman who 
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follows the fashion plates assiduously was 
seen to draw on a pair of gloves of red, white 
and blue. These gloves were originally de- 
signed to use for parades during national, 


state or city functions or campaigns, and 


during the progress of those events when 
patriotic sentiment may be expressed even 
in the wearing of a tri-color pair of gloves. 

This particular pair soon gathered a group 
of admirers, and the congress- 
man passed them in a nonchalent 
way over for inspection, with the 
‘off-hand remark: “They cost 
me twenty-three cents, retail,” 
whereupon a mischievous news- 
boy began to murmur “‘Skidoo.” 

It was then that a foreigner 
who happened to be looking on 
had a glimpse of real American- 
ism, and declared that he must 
have a pair of just such gloves 
as a souvenir of the little scene. 
This glimpse of Americans, 
their manners and methods, 
was closed as the congressman 
passed out of the hotel with the 
generous skirt of his Prince 
Albert flapping in the wind as 
he waved his gloved hand with 
a careless “so long.” The 
foreigner bethought him of days 
when these very places had been 
frequented by Indians whose 
tatooed hands were singularly 
like the red, white and blue 
gloves of the fashionable con- 
gressman. 

eee aay 


ROM information obtained 
at the Census Office, it is 
now found that not a cable car 
has been constructed in the last 
ten years, and only forty-two 
horse cars. All the rest of 
the manufactures in this line 
have been electric cars. There have also 
been a number of railroad cars built, the 
record for last year was 4,694. Over 2,000 
passenger cars were constructed, and of these 
sixty-nine were chair and coach cars, 420 
ordinary passenger cars, and 308 have been 
christened with those euphonious names only 
known to the Pullman. This is a consider- 
able output for one year. 
The feature of the car industry has been 
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the wonderful development of street cars. 
Reports show a decided decrease in exports 
to Canada and Mexico and other foreign 
countries, while Japan, Argentina and Peru 
have steadily increased their purchases of 
American cars. 
. a. 
NE of the young men who has come into 
prominence of late is First Assistant 
Postmaster General Frank H. Hitchcock. 
He is one who believes in politics as a pro- 
fession in the broadest and best sense of the 
word, as well as a wholesome pastime. 
While a student at Harvard, Mr. Hitch- 
cock was a worker in a Cambridge ward, 
canvassing precincts and getting voters to the 
polls. Later he also 
served as delegate at 
conventions and took 
such a deep interest 
as became one in 
charge of the work. 
In early life Mr. 
Hitchcock was deeply 
interested in biology, 
and an acquaintance 
with Justice Harlan 
led to his studying 
law at night, paying 
his way by his bio- 
logical writings. A 
lover of nature, he 
travelled widely to 
study and observe for 
himself in the fields 
and forests; and it is said that he followed 
methods of biological research in foreign 
markets, visiting ships of grain at the wharves, 
as he had previously been to the American 
farms and thence followed the wheat to the 
markets, making careful computations of the 
expense of production and selling the same. 
The basis of Mr. Hitchcock’s success was 
disclosed in his policy as assistant to Secretary 
Cortelyou, when it became evident that he 
looked upon government service in the same 
light as private business, conducted with all 
possible integrity, energy and aggressiveness. 
Speaking of all the branches of service in 
which he has worked, it was especially in- 
teresting to hear him comment on the mighty 
stream of mail matter which is incessantly 
and ceaselessly flowing night and day to and 
from the cities, towns and smallest villages, 
and of the thousands of splendid, stalwart 
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men throughout the country who are at work 
keeping communication open on the snow- 
bound roads of the North, or fording the 
floods of the South, regardless of stated hours 
of work or untoward circumstances. Many 
times have I found Mr. Hitchcock on the 
fifth floor of the Post Office Building, work- 
ing late at night to clear his desk of the 
avalanche of papers that poured incessantly 
into his hopper. He has to do with the ap- 
pointment and management of postmasters 
all over the country. 
i ee 
MONG the members from North Caro- 
lina is Congressman Edward W. Pou, 

who hails from Smithfield; he is one of those 
warm-hearted South- 
erners who is just 
“liked” by all who 
know him. 

Congressman Pou’s 
legal knowledge and 
training have made 
him invaluable in the 
committees on the 
District of Columbia 
and the Civil Service. 
He has recently been 
promoted to the Ways 
and Means Commi- 
ttee. He sits on the 
democratic side of the 
House and was re- 
elected to the Sixtieth 
Congress by a large 
majority. North Carolina has no more 
genial delegate than the congressman from 
Smithfield, and no more charming hostess 
than Mrs. Pou. 

a 
N interesting story was told by one of 
the congressmen from the western 
states which threw a new light on the In 
dian habits and customs. 

Little is known as to the prehistoric re- 
ligion of the Indians, and anything that throws 
light on it is of deep interest to the student 
and to all interested in this singular and fast- 
disappearing race. 

In Western Kansas a party of Indians and 
whites were sitting around a camp fire, when 
a missionary approached. With the party 
was an old chief, who had seen but little of 
white men except in war, and he was evidently 
much interested in what the missionary had 
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to say. The reverend gentleman read from 
the Scriptures and it was translated to the 
chief. The old warrior listened in grim 
silence, and when the chapter was read men- 
tioning that the rain would fall alike on the 
just and on unjust, he arose and drew him- 
self up to his full height. 

“Now I know that your religion is right, 
just as our religion is right; for we, too, be- 
lieve in a religion that sends the rain on the 
just and the unjust—we both believe in the 
same Great Spirit. The rain does fall on 
the just and the unjust, and oftentimes pros 
perity does come to those who do not deserve 
it. The pale face comes, and the rains come 
more abundant.” 

He sat down and listened with unfailing 
attention to every selection that was read, 
but his interest seemed to center in the general 
principles and judgments recorded in Holy 
Writ. 

oF ak? eat 

Speaking of Indians—I believe no group 
of athletes were ever more admired than the 
Carlisle Indian football players, who came 
to Boston, and in one fell swoop on the 
gridiron demolished the glories of Harvard 
and brought all their college football prowess 
to naught. ‘These young men in their modest 
and matter-of-fact way celebrated their vic- 
tory as a matter of course. 

At the Copley Square Hotel, on the even- 
ing of their great victory, just as though there 


had been no triumph over the crimson of. 


Harvard, they were sending souvenir postal 
cards to the people at home. Doubtless some 
of those cards went out to the tepees of Ok- 
lahoma and the prairies of the West; others 
perhaps sent back news to some Indian lass 
in Carlisle who waited to learn the result of 
this battle on the gridiron between red and 
white. 

The poetess, Miss Edna Dean Proctor, was 
stopping at the same hotel, and it was beau- 
tiful to observe the tribute paid to her by 
these young Indians, who seemed to under- 
stand her feeling toward their race. Looking 
at their dusky skins, one heard again the 
refrain of her exquisite epic on ‘The Ancient 
People,” 2 


“For we are the ancient people, 
Born with the sun and rain.” 


The stately, dignified demeanor of the 
young Indians was in sharp contrast to some 
of the rather loose-jointed manners of many 
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American college boys. These dark-skinned 
youths of classic mein had a certain self- 
respecting dignity in their movements that 
is attractive in these days of hurry and 
scuffle, when it seems people have no time 
for even the common courtesies of life. To 
see them standing about Miss Proctor, hats 
in hand, and bowing with all the grace of 
ancient Grecians, or to note them moving 
about the hotel with elastic tread, recalled 
visions of the proud trees of the forest and 
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the wide sweep of the open prairies of the 
West—from whence the race springs. 

It seems that now-a-days the most pictur- 
esque scenes of life are those which occur 
on unforeseen occasions, when there has been 
no time to arrange the stage setting or pre- 
pare the room and its occupants to be photo- 
graphed into self-consciousness for a real pose. 


Mr 
wis that same persistence and enthusi- 
asm in his work that has always char- 


acterized him, Postmaster General George 
von L. Meyer continues to pound away at 
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the solution of the problems presented by 
the Post Office Department. Wherever he 
goes, on friendly visits or on the hunting 
trips that are his chief relaxation, he never 
loses touch with the work of the Post Office 
Department; and feels that the Roosevelt 
administration has much to do toward secur- 
ing the long-discussed, but never-effected, 
reforms in reference to the Postal Savings 
Bank and Parcels Post. 

It is generally conceded that if this could 
be carried into effect, it would 
pour back into the channels of 
trade the money that is now 
being hoarded by thousands of 
people all over the country, and 
would at once dissipate all fear 
of further panic; for anything 
that rests upon the immense re- 
sources of Uncle Sam is regarded 
as above suspicion. With mil- 
lions of dollars thus deposited 
by the people in the care of the 
government, even at the rate of 
two per cent., or one per cent. 
semi-annually, the full force of 
the savings of the whole country 
would be available as a reserve 
in all emergencies. 
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S one of the echoes of the 
Alaska - Yukon- Pacific Ex- 
position we have a record of 
farming in Alaska, sent in an- 
swer to a prize offer made by 
the exposition management for 
the best plat of ground under 
cultivation in Alaska in 1907. 
The successful farmer is Fred 
Gerhardt, of Fairbanks, who 
sends in a brilliant report on 
his three acres near the city 
limits of that far-away city. He 
got ten tons of turnips, 8,000 : 
heads of cabbage, several tons of mixed 
vegetables, including beets, tomatoes, pars- 
ley and other common garden truck in Arctic 
Circle soil. This plat of ground in which 
Mr. Gerhardt realized $8,000 is in the fan- 
ciful frozen Alaska. It really seems that if 
this record could be continued or commonly 
realized; the Alaska miners would find no 
special inducement to dig for gold, but would 
all at once turn farmers and keep up the 
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pace. When the railroads get started that 
way the settlers will follow for more free 
lands. 

They have now discovered a real mummy, 
a perfect specimen of the ancient preserv- 
ers’ art in Alaska. If there is anything of 


interest that the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position people do not discover in Alaska 
before 1909, it certainly won’t be because 
they have not made one of those character- 
istic Seattle “searches,” 
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URING the press of business at the 

Treasury Department during the past 
few months, there were many reminders of 
the old campaign days, when Secretary Cor- 
telyou and his messengers and secretaries: 
worked incessantly day and night until their 
tasks were completed. The old rule of an- 
swering all letters the day they are received 
still holds good. It does not even leave a 
set, time for lunch. Not so very long ago,, 
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even after reaching the dignity of a cabinet 
officer, Secretary Cortelyou would rush over 
to the pie counter, with the rest of the boys, 
but of late he has not had time even for that, 
and luncheon is served in the Treasury De- 
partment in the office of Secretary Reynolds, 
and the menu is somewhat more elaborate 
than in the old pie-counter days. 

With all the work crowding and pressing 
upon him, Secretary Cortelyou remains the 
same cool-headed, solid, substantial execu- 
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PEAKING of the pie counter, recalls a 

story told of a tall, lank individual who 

found his way into a Washington restaurant, 
and, winking at a bystander to wait and’see 
the fun, called out in a fierce and savage 
tone, suggestive of the wild war-whoop of 
a Western cow-boy such as one meets with 
in romance,—and nowhere. else. 

“Fried rattlesnake!” 

Without even the tremor of an eyelid, the 
waiter addressed turned briskly to the tube, 
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tive official as of yore. A little grayer, per- 
haps with a few more of the facial lines that 
record the stress of the hard work and re- 
sponsibility that have been thrust upon him, 
he is always ready for duty with his desk 
cleared for action, like the deck of a “‘crack” 
man-of-war. It is only through perfect sys- 
tem that he has been able to accomplish all 
the work that he has undertaken involving 
the critical stages of the financial interests 
of the country; and a broad policy whose 
provisions take in the whole territory and 
vast interests of the United States. 


ROOM IN SENATOR 
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and echoing down into the lower inferno, 
amid universal silence went the order, 

“Fried rattlesnake; well-done!” 

The lank individual removed his sombrero 
and mopped his brow as he looked with awe 
upon the waiter. In a very short time, back 
came the order, and it was borne aloft across 
the restaurant and set upon a table before 
the cow-boy customer, who regarded it some- 
what disdainfully, picked up his check, walked 
to the desk of the cashier and paid his score, 
leaving the desired dainty untouched. The 
waiter grinned with all the satisfaction of a 
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man who has met a great emergency by pro- 
viding fried eel when genuine rattlesnake 
was not forthcoming; but the cow-boy called 
for no more “fried rattlesnake” in Washing- 
ton. He did not like the coiling repose of 
a Potomac eel on the platter. 

ce ae 


N the Democratic side of the House, rep- 
resenting the good old state of Alabama, 
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beams the cheery face and prematurely-bald 
forehead of Richard P. Hobson, erstwhile 
connected with the Merrimac. Cheap wits 
may continue to poke fun at Richard Hob- 
son, but the more I see of him, the more I 
honor his pluck and admire the young man 
who so readily offered his life for his country 
in the swift tides, narrow channels and artil- 
lery-swept pass of Santiago de Cuba. 
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His latest project that shall give the people 
all the information they desire and ought to 
have concerning the various governmental 
departments sounds as though it might 
be a fascinating periodical that perhaps would 
not have to depend upon the thermometric 
changes of the advertising weather or on 
popular subscriptions. 

This may be regarded as another evidence 
of paternalism, but Mr. Hobson is the sort 
of man the people like—the man who wants 
to know things, and when he has found in- 
formation that he thinks valuable, hastens 
to pass it on to others; a most desirable trait, 
whether in the editor of one’s favorite maga- 
zine or in the director of the census. 

: Perea: teats: 


N the state departments and in the depart- 

ment of commerce and labor, the exploita- 
tion of South American trade is the paramount 
project these days. This subject has en- 
gaged the particular attention of Senator 
Overman of North Carolina, who is actively 
taking up legislation to encourage a _ large 
export trade with South American countries. 

Senator Overman is in charge of a project 
to have an American industrial exposition 
held in each one of the South American coun- 
tries, under the charge of Charles W. Kohl- 
saat, who is one of the most widely travelled 
and expert trade exploiters in the world. 
Many of the leading manufacturers have 
already realized that our foreign trade must 
be greatly increased to offset the falling off 
in the domestic market. The plan does not 
even suggest an appropriation, but only 
action by Congress assuring it of government 
recognition in an official way. It follows up 
in detail the splendid influence resulting 
from the tour of Secretary Root. 

It is said that Secretary Strauss, of the De- 
partment of Labor and Commerce, is in 
favor of this rather unique exposition plan. 
The buildings are already provided for in 
Brazil, Venezuela, the Argentine Republic 
and other countries where this exposition 
could be held at comparatively small expense. 
It would have a tremendous and permanent 
influence in acquainting people of those coun- 
tries with the virtues of American-made pro- 
ducts, and the only way to sell goods is to 
show them and establish confidence. It is 
felt that Admiral Evans’ cruise will do much 
towards stimulating a new trade in the 
countries to the south. 








SOME WESTERN-MADE RAILWAY 
PRESIDENTS 


HOW THEY OUGHT TO BE: REGARDED 


By W. 


O know something of the men who are 

at the helm in the management of our 
transportation affairs ought to interest us 
because it means at least a partial acquaint- 
ance with an element that has more to do 
than any other single class with the comfort 
and content of our every-day existence. The 
western country, with its extent of territory 
and its opportunity for achievement, has 
seemed to be Nature’s chosen spot as a train- 
ing school for railway officials, and, regard- 
less of the place of birth and early environ- 
ment, it has been responsible for the gradu- 
ation into efficiency of the executives who 
occupy the most prominent positions today 
in the railway world. 

When the federal government, by granting 
subsidies, insured the completion of a line 
to the Pacific coast, thereby linking together 
in our national life two great sections, it was 
an imperative political and commercial neces- 
sity, and whatever the cost, it was felt the 
result would be ample compensation. While 
numerous routes now exist, I shall only refer 
to one traversing the trans-Missouri country. 

Taking the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
in connection with either the New York Cen- 
tral or Baltimore & Ohio Railways, we have 
a transcontinental route of more than three 
thousand miles. Using either combination, 
the line is controlled and its policy shaped 
by two men who are the responsible heads 
of systems connecting New York and San 
Francisco, and by a combination of the three 
companies you can form a line connnecting 
every important city in the East with the 
leading commercial centers in California, 
and only add one executive officer to the 
number in control. 

Mr. E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, is an 
Eastern man who was prominent in New 
England before he came to Chicago with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, but 
his chance for large growth and liberal train- 
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ing began with his Western residence. His 
tenure of office with the Burlington system, 
and later the vice presidency of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, gave him 
full opportunity for development into presi- 
dential timber. He is the head of one of 
the greatest railways, and the only through 
line between Lake Michigan and the Pacific 
coast. This line also has its own rails to 
the Gulf of Mexico at Galveston. The part 
of the Santa Fe in the development of Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona is 
a rare story of romance and tragedy. The 
traveler taking this route from Chicago to 
California passes through the great corn 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Kan- 
sas, through the range country in Colorado, 
into the mining regions beyond, climbs tower- 
ing mountains and crosses wide stretches of 
desert, and then whirls through the pine for- 
ests at Flagstaff, soon arriving, enchanted by 
the scenery and cared for by the most per- 
fect service, in the land of gorgeous roses 
and fragrant honeysuckles, the home of the 
olive and the orange. 

The aggregate annual earnings of this great 
system are in excess of seventy millions of 
dollars; thousands of miles of railway are 
operated, and the number of people served 
runs into the millions, yet the man whose 
policy rules and directs the organization is 
an unpretentious citizen, simple in manners 
and habits of life. He is one of the most 
logical men intellectually, a forcible and clear 
writer, and while closely devoted to his home 
and family, not so retiring as to affect his 
influence as a public factor. 

The selection of the most competent men 
in railway life to compose the staff of the 
Santa Fe president is the highest compliment 
to his wisdom as an executive. A friend of 
Mr. Ripley said to me the other day: “He 
is the greatest president of the greatest rail- 
road in the world.” 

To pass from the days of Commodore 
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Vanderbilt, coddling an infant railway, to 
the New York Central system of today with 
any realizing sense of its growth, is truly a 
tax on fancy. Within the control of the 
parent road are auxiliary lines, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and the Michi- 
gan Central being the more important in 
the alliance, that give it termini in nearly 
all important trade centers. The hives of 
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industry are beside its rails from New York 
to the Mississippi River and from Boston 
to Lake Michigan. In its geographical range 
it serves every class of men and touches 
every line of effort. The policy in effect 
observes the autonomy of the organizations 
in the majority of cases, but harmony pre- 
vails in all efforts for the common welfare, 
and there is a clearly understood uniformity 
of action. 
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The practical responsibility for results 
rests chiefly with W. C. Brown, senior vice 
president, who began railway service in 1869 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway as fireman on a wood-burning en- 
gine. Asa telegraph operator and train des- 
patcher, he served the Illinois Central and 
Rock Island systems, and in 1880 he had 
reached the chief train despatcher’s desk for 
the Burlington road. In 
1896, after passing through 
various promotions on sub- 
ordinate lines of the Bur- 
lington system, he became 
general manager of the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Company. In that 
capacity he came promi- 
nently into public attention, 
and his administration met 
with general approval. 

When he went into the 
Vanderbilt service he was 
well equipped for the new 
duties he was to assume, 
as his continuous advance- 
ment easily will verify. His 
career in the opinion of 
those who are best informed 
has not yet reached its 
climax, and greater honors 
are anticipated for him in 
the near future. 

My first meeting with 
Mr. Brown was at the time 
he was train master for the 
Burlington at Beardstown, 
Illinois) The position of 
chief clerk was vacant in 
his office, and if an offer 
made to another clerk had 
-not been accepted within 
two days, I would have 
taken the place. The friend 
who then introduced us 
prophesied weil as to what the modest train 
master was to accomplish in the days ahead. 
As he got one promotion after another, I 
often recalled my friends’ predictions and 
how clearly he had understood the caliber 
of the now prominent officer. 

Mr. Brown’s value as a citizen is broad 
and healthy, entirely aside from his official 
influence. It is a cleanly and vigorous fac- 
tor in his social life, and induces confidence 
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to attempt something laudable by demon- 
strating the ability to accomplish it. 

To one who was an employe of the Balti- 
more & Ohio road in the days when a con- 
servative policy, based upon a reputed sur- 
plus, greatly restricted the company’s opera- 
tions, the transformation brought about ‘by 
the election of Oscar G. Murray to the 
presidency is remarkable because of the 
scope and time consumed. 
The commercial importance 
of the Baltimore & Ohio 
road has always been pos- 
sible, but the forging to 
the front in development 
of every sort industrially 
has certainly been greatest 
since the Murray presi- 
dency. The personal in- 
fluence of the man has been 
so large a factor in what 
has been accomplished that 
it is not a case of “given 
the chance, anyone could 
do as well” —it is an in- 
stance of placing the tools 
in the hands of the partic- 
ular man who knew best 
how to use them. Taking 
from former administra- 
tions a system that was 
apparently firmly wedded 
to the territory east of the 
Ohio River and that for 
a long time regarded the 
Chicago connection only as 
a necessary branch, the 
present policy has evolved 
a trunk line from the At- 
lantic seaboard to Chicago 
and to St. Louis, formid- 
able in strength and par- 
ticipating fully in the enor- 
mous traffic to and from 
the growing West. At the 
same time, every interest 
east of the Allegheny mountains has been 
encouraged and developed, and the area of 
markets vastly widened. 

During some years of Mr. Murray’s offi- 
cial career, I often came in contact with him. 
He impressed me as a big man mentally, 
quick of perception and rapidly following 
the presentation of a case to a conclusion. 
With the ability to prompt!y despatch busi- 
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ness, he did not leave the impression upon 
your mind that he was in a hurry to get 
through, nor that you were only half heard. 
This triumph of tact added to his intellec- 
tual force supplied a combination almost in- 
vincible in wooing success, and his progres 
has been unimpeded since he entered rail- 
way service in Texas in 1872. He soon was 
given official recognition important in char- 
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acter, and passing from one promotion to 
another, he established such a reputation in 
the state that he was called to St. Louis to 
be the head of the traffic department of the 
Gould lines. 

Not very long after this, M. E. Ingalls, 
who had about perfected working arrange- 
ments between the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Big Four System) and 
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the Chicago & Ohio Railways, wanted him 
as traffic manager of the former line, and in 
a short time placed the business of the two 
companies in his charge. Latterly he was 
vice president of the Big Four System. 
There can be no better proof of the value 
of Mr. Murray’s services to the Baltimore & 
Ohio than the willingness of the sharehold- 
ers to subscribe for an issue of stock aggre- 
gating $27,750,000 without a protest, and 
when the foreign investors proved to be among 
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the earliest subscribers, the vote of confi- 
dence was emphatic. The loyalty that is 
shown his administration by everyone who 
knows him, carries its influence to the most 
subordinate ranks, and is ample proof of 
the high character of the man who com- 
mands this regard. It is the strength of the 
Baltimore & Ohio family. 

A most interesting study in individual pro- 
gress is found in the career of John N. Faith- 
orn, receiver and president of the Chicago 
Terminal Transfer Railroad. An official 
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and social acquaintance of fourteen years 
permits me to speak with knowledge of a 
man remarkable for what he has accom- 
plished. Coming from England to this coun- 
try when a youth, his career began without 
any promise excepting that following indus- 
try, quick wit and a philosophic tempera- 
ment. He began railway work as a clerk 
in the office of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
way in 1873. Instinctively a statistician and 
trafic man, he has been a close student of 
the theory of rate making, 
and understands thoroughly 
the science. 

Entrance into association 
work as commissioner gave 
him an opportunity to 
prove his capacity, and at 
the head of the two lead- 
ing organizations of this 
character he became known 
throughout railway circles 
for his ability as a diplomat 

and arbitrator. As a man- 
aging officer of a large car 
company, his work gave 
proof of his fitness for ex- 
ecutive office, and he was 
next elected to the presi- 
dency of the St. Louis, 

Peoria & Northern Rail- 

way, his present incum- 

bency following his retire- 
ment from that position. 

A few years ago in addi- 

| tion to present official duties, 
' E. H. Harriman appointed 
' him vice president of the 
:*, Chicago & Alton Railway, 
|. and perhaps no instance of 

his ability to quickly de- 

velop business is more pro- 
. nounced than when the 
former humble clerk took charge of the 
traffic of the important system with which 
he began. ‘There must have been some 
secret pride, too, in the steady progress that 
brought about this contrast. 

Mr. Faithorn has been a man sought for 
in the rebuilding of properties that were not 
prosperous but were financially ailing, and 
the results have been of a character to clearly 
evince his resources as a constructor along 
practical lines. 

The reputation for a careful thinker has 
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brought him to the attention of some of the 
leading universities, and his addresses de- 
livered to the young men studying in the 
railway departments have been well worth 
the careful attention of ambitious students. 
The railway branch of the Chicago Univer- 
sity finds in him one of its warmest sup- 
porters. 

He is fond of music, an admirer of good 
pictures and a reader of 
the best literature. With 
domestic tastes, he follows 
no fads nor fashions, and 
can lay aside his business 
with the same ease with 
which he seems to perform 
his work. The railroad 
that he now presides over 
is one of the most valua- 
ble terminal properties in 
the United States. With an 
extent of trackage aggrega- 
ting 270 miles, nearly all 
of which lies in the county 
of which Chicago is the 
seat of government, it is in 
touch with nearly every 
important industrial enter- 
prise and intersects every 
railroad reaching the city. 
The difficulties that sur- 
round the successful opera- 
tion of a property of this 
character are much more 
numerous than are those 
confronting a large trunk 
line, and if successfully 
overcome, as they undoubt- 
edly will be, mean much to 
the reputation of a man 
already established in pub- 
lic confidence. 4 

The foregoing comments 
seem appropriate because 
men such as these are at 
present peculiarly in the public eye. What the 
public may regard as safe in their personal char- 
acteristics and the value that people are will- 
ing to place upon the sincerity of their prom- 
ises will have much to do with future railway 
regulation. It is not to be argued that these 
men and the class they represent are always 
in harmoney even with each other’s opinion, 
nor with general sentiment, in the very wide 
range it has taken, but the brief history given 
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must establish them as equal to the average 
in fair dealing and honor in their business 
lives when compared to their peers in other 
lines of occupation. No more than this is 


claimed; to admit less is to cater to prejudice. 

The urgent need to meet conditions satis- 
factory to the people and the transportation 
companies is uniformity in the application 
of railway laws. 


It is almost a platitude to 
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speak of general traffic as inter-state, because 
this is so generally known and accepted as 
a truth. Why then has a state other than 
the smallest interest in the regulation of 
transportation lines if the federal govern- 
ment can do this with the best results to 
every state, why not pass to federal incor- 
poration for railways in the interest not only 
of harmonny but practical political economy 
and effective working results? 
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Such centralization is along the lines Mr. 
Robert Mather cites in his quotations from 
Chief Justice Marshall who saw with an 
unerring look at the future that the time must 
come for widening national control. There 
are some questions so interwoven that they are 
seen to apply to all of the people and to no 
state. When, therefore, they become sub- 
ject to regulation, it ought properly to be by 
all the people and not by any section. The 
final source of power in government for the 
majority is the national administration. 
When, therefore, regulation has become a 
part of federal laws and corporations whose 
interests are national and not sectional are 
endeavoring to operate thereunder, the com- 
plete success ‘of this effort ought not to be 
defeated by the confusion of state laws lying 
behind imaginary lines. The federal incor- 
poration of railways means if properly ac- 
companied by qualifying clauses, equality of 
traffic conditions in substantially similar cases; 
uniformity in classification of freight, pub- 
licity of accounting, and better and more hon- 
orable financing. It may cheapen the vaiue 
of the local politician and may confine the 
state legislature to its proper scope, restrict- 
ing its use to its home interests, but it will 
not obstruct the general welfare of the ma- 
jority whose good has been second hereto- 
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fore to the personal ambitions of agitators 
parading as philanthropists. Once the trans- 
portation lines are subject to a common con- 
trol, and that control national, without state 
interference, the public can hope for co-oper- 
ation along many new lines. I am absolutely 
certain that the railways will favor the most 
careful forest protection, the proper and neces- 
sary changes in our tariff laws, and the regu- 
Jar and liberal improvement of navigable 
rivers as auxiliary aid to our congested land 
routes. It is now conceded by the best 
opinion that the Sherman anti-trust law must 
be amended, and in such a way as to permit 
the free operation of proper combinations. 
It is safely prophesied by those who are con- 
servative that the changes herein outlined 
mean a common basis for working out in 
the. most harmonious manner the future 
development of our country, because it 
means co-operation between the people and 
their most necessary ally, the railway in- 
terests. 

It is with men of the type described in this 
article that the people must deal ia the 
common effort to reach an amicable aggee- 
ment. It is therefore necessary that frank- 
ness and fair dealing must exist on both 
sides of the consideration of the question. 
I believe this is entirely possible. 
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SOUGHT for joy, but wind and foam 
Sundered my sails apart. 
(O Glory that dost stay at home 
Within the quiet heart!) 


I sought for peace but shadows cold 
Darkened the sunny land. 

(O Treasure more than gem or,gold 
Clasped but by toil-worn handi) 


I sought for truth, but on the height 
Tempests mine eyes did blind. 

(O Beauty whose transcendent light 
Illumes the humble mind!) 


I sought for heaven, all earth round— 
Nor gained the lovely goal. 

‘O City that is never found 
But won of patient soul!) 


Edward Wilbur Mason. 











Drawn by J. A. Williams 


“We were brought before the Great High Priest.” 
— See page 494. 











Drawn by J. A. Williams 
‘“‘There must have been five hundred of these thunder-throated 
monsters.’’ — See page 496. 
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“He is the God who sits in the center, on the navel of the earth, and he is the 
interpreter of religion to all mankind.”—PLato. 


Synopsis of preceding sections at end of this installment. 


PART III 

I sprang to my feet, and oh! joy unspeak- 
able! There, far in the distance, yet di- 
rectly in our path, were lands jutting boldly 
into the sea. The shore-line stretched far 
away to the right of us, as far as the eye 
could see, and all along the sandy beach 
were waves breaking into choppy foam, re- 
ceding, then going forward again, ever 
chanting in monotonous thunder tones the 
song of the deep. The banks were covered 
with trees and vegetation. 

I cannot express my feeling of exultation 
at this discovery. My father stood mo- 
tionless, with his hand on the tiller, look- 
ing straight ahead, pouring out his heart 
in thankful prayer and thanksgiving to the 
gods Odin and Thor. 

In the meantime a net which we found 
in the stowage had been cast, and we caught 
a few fish that materially added to our dwin- 
dling stock of provisions. 

The compass, which we had fastened back 
in its place, in fear of another storm, was 
still pointing due north, and moving on its 
pivot, just as it had at Stockholm. The 
dipping of the needle had ceased. What 
could this mean? Then, too, our many 
days of sailing had certainly carried us far 
past the North Pole. And yet the needle 
continued to point north. We were sorely per- 
plexed, for surely our direction was now south. 

(NotE:—Peary’s first voyage, pages 69 and 
70, says: “On reaching Sir Byam Mariin’s 
Island, the nearest to Melville Island, the lati- 
tude of the place of observation was 75 degrees- 
o9’-23”, and the longitude 103 degrees—44’— 
37”; the dip of the magnetic needle 88 degrees— 
25'-58' west in the longitude of ot degrees—48’, 
where the last observations on the shore had 
been made, to 165 degrees-50'—og”’, east, at 
their present station, so that we had,” says 


Peary, ‘“‘in sailing over the space included be- 
tween these two meridians, crossed immedi- 
ately northward of the magnetic pole, and had 
undoubtedly passed over one of those spots upon 
the globe where the needle would have been 
jound to vary 180 degrees, or in other words, 
where the North Pole would have pointed to 
the south.”) 

We sailed for three days along the shore- 
line, then came to the mouth of a fjord or 
river of immense size. It seemed more like 
a great bay, and into this we turned our 
fishing-craft, the direction being slightly 
northeast of south. By the assistance of 
a fretful wind that came to our aid about 
twelve hours out of every twenty-four, we 
continued to make our way inland, into what 
afterward proved to be a mighty river, and 
which we learned was called by the inhabi- 
tants Hiddekel. 

We continued our journey for ten days 
thereafter, and found we had fortunately at- 
tained a distance inland where ocean tides 
no longer affected the water, which had 
become fresh. 

The discovery came none too soon, for 
our remaining cask of water was well-nigh 
exhausted. We lost no time in replenish- 
ing our casks, and continued to sail farther 
up the river when the wind was favorable. 

Along the banks great forests miles in 
extent could be seen stretching away on the 
shore-line. The trees were of enormous 
size. We landed after anchoring near a 
sandy beach, and waded ashore, and were 
rewarded by finding a quantity of nuts 
that were very palatable and satisfying to 
hunger, and a welcome change from the 
monotony of our stock of provisions. 

It was about the first of September, over 
five months, we calculated, since our leave- 
taking from Stockholm. Suddenly we were 
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frightened almost out of our wits by hear- 
ing in the far distance the singing of peo- 

le. Very soon thereafter we discovered a 
bee ship gliding down the river directly 
toward us. Those aboard were singing in 
one mighty chorus that, echoing from bank 
to bank, sounded like a thousand voices, 
filling the whole universe with quivering 
melody. The accompaniment was played 
on stringed instruments not unlike our 
harps. 

It was a larger ship than any we had ever 
seen, and was differently constructed. 

(NoTE:—Asiatic Mythology,—page 240, 
‘‘ Paradise Found” —jrom translation by Sayce, 
in a book called ‘“‘Records of the Past,” we 
were told of a “dwelling” which “the gods 
created for’’ the first human beings,—a dwell- 
ing in which they “became great” and ‘‘in- 
creased in numbers,” and the location of which 
is described in words exactly corresponding 
to those of Iranian, Indian, Chinese, Eddaic 
and Aztecan literature; namely, ‘‘in the cen- 
ter of the earth.””—Warren.) 

At this particular time our sloop was be- 
calmed, and not far from the shore. The 
bank of the river, covered with mammoth 
trees, rose up several hundred feet in beau- 
tiful fashion. We seemed to be on the 
edge of some primeval forest that doubt- 
less stretched far inland. 

The immense craft paused, and almost 
immediately a boat was lowered and six 
men of gigantic stature rowed to our little 
fishing-sloop. They spoke to us in a strange 
language. We knew from their manner, 
however, that they were not unfriendly. 
They talked a great deal among themselves, 
and one of them laughed immoderately, as 
though in finding us a queer discovery had 
been made. One of them spied our com- 
pass, and it seemed to interest them more 
any other part of our sloop. 

Finally, the leader motioned as if to ask 
whether we were willing to leave our craft 
to go on board their ship. ‘‘What say you, 
my son?” .asked my father. “They cannot 
do any more than kill us.” 

“They seem to be kindly disposed,” I 
replied, ‘‘although what terrible giants! 


They must be the select six of the kingdom’s 
crack regiment. Just look at their great 
size.” 

““We may as well go willingly as be taken 
by force,” said my father, smiling, ‘‘for they 
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are certainly able to capture us.” There- 
upon he made known, by signs, that we 
were ready to accompany them. 

Within a few minutes we were on board 
the ship, and half an hour later our little 
fishing-craft had been lifted bodily out of 
the water by a strange sort of hook and 
tackle, and set on board as a curiosity. 

There were several hundred people on 
board this, to us, mammoth ship, which we 
discovered was called ‘The Naz,’ mean- 
ing, as we afterward learned, ‘Pleasure,’ 
or to give a more proper interpretation, 
“‘Pleasure Excursion” ship. 

If my father and I were curiously observed 
by the ship’s occupants, this strange race 
of giants offered us an equal amount of 
wonderment. 

There was not a single man aboard who 
would not have measured fully twelve feet 
in height. They all wore full beards, not par- 
ticularly long, but seemingly short-cropped. 
They had mild and beautiful faces, exceed- 
The 
hair and beard of some were black, others 
sandy, and still others yellow. The captain, 
as we designated the dignitary in command 
of the great vessel, was fully a head taller 
than any of his companions. The women 
averaged from ten to eleven feet in height. 
Their features were especially regular and 
refined, while their complexion was of a 
most delicate tint heightened by a health- 
ful glow. 

Both men and women seemed to possess 
that particular ease of manner which we 
deem a sign of good breeding, and, notwith- 
standing their huge statures, there was noth- 
ing about them suggesting awkwardness. 
As I was a iad in only my nineteenth year, 
I was doubtless looked upon as a true Tom 
Thumb. My father’s six feet three did not 
lift the top of his head above the waist line 
of these people. 

Each one seemed to vie with the others 
in extending courtesies and showing kind- 
ness to us, but all laughed heartily, I remem- 
ber, when they had to improvise chairs for 
my father and myself to sit at table. They 
were richly attired in a costume peculiar to 
themselves, and very attractive. The men 
were clothed in handsomely embroidered 
tunics of silk and satin and belted at the 
waist. They wore knee-breeches and stock- 
ings of a fine texture, while their feet were 
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encased in sandals adorned with gold buckles. 
We early discovered that gold was one of the 
most common metals known, and that it was 
used extensively in decoration. 

Strange as it may seem, neither my father 
nor myself felt the least bit of solicitude for 
our safety. ‘“‘We have come into our own,” 
my father said to me. ‘This is the fulfill- 
ment of the tradition told me by my father 
and my father’s father, and still back for 
many generations of our race. This is, as- 
suredly, the land beyond the North Wind.” 

We seemed to make such an impression 
on the party that we were given specially 
into the charge of one of the men, Jules 
Galdea, and his wife, for the purpose of 
being educated in their language; and we, 
on our part, were just as eager to learn as 
they were to instruct. 

At the captain’s command, the vessel was 
swung cleverly about, and began retracing 
its course up the river. The machinery, 
while noiseless, was very powerful. 

The banks and trees on either side seemed 
to rush by. The ship’s speed, at times, sur- 
passed that of any railroad train on which 
I have ever ridden, even here in America 
It was wonderful. 

In the meantime we had lost sight of the 
sun’s rays, but we found a radiance ‘‘within”’ 
emanating from the dull-red sun which had 
already attracted our attention, now giving 
out a white light seemingly from a cloud- 
bank far away in-front of us. It dispensed 
a greater light, I should say, than two full 
moons on the clearest night. 

In twelve hours this cloud of whiteness 
would pass out of sight as if eclipsed, and 
the twelve hours following corresponded with 
our night. We early learned that these 
strange people were worshippers of this 
great cloud of light. It was “The Smoky 

“God” of the ‘Inner World.” 

The ship was equipped with a mode of 
illumination which I now presume was elec- 
tricity, but neither my father nor myself 
were sufficiently skilled in mechanics to 
understand whence came the power to op- 
erate the ship, or to maintain the soft beau- 
tiful lights that answered the same purpose 
of our present methods of lighting the streets 
of our cities, our houses and places of busi- 
ness. 

» It must be remembered, the time of which 
I write was the autumn of 1829, and we of 
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the “outside” surface of the earth knew 
nothing then, so to speak, of electricity. 

The electrically surcharged condition of 
the air was a constant vitalizer. I never 
felt better in my life than during the two 
years my father and I sojourned on the in- 
side of the earth. 

To resume my narrative of events: The 
ship on which we were sailing came to a 
stop two days after we had been taken on 
board. My father said as nearly as he could 
judge, we were directly under Stockholm or 
London. The city we had reached was 
called “Jehu,” signifying a seaport town. 
The houses were large and beautifully con- 
structed, and quite uniform in appearance, 
yet without sameness. The principal oc- 
cupation of the people appeared to be agri- 
culture? the hillsides were covered with 
vineyards, while the valleys were devoted 
to the growing of grain. 

I never saw such a display of gold. It 
was everywhere. The door-casings were 
inlaid and the tables were veneered with 
sheetings of gold. Domes of the public 
buildings were of gold. It was used most 
generously in the finishings of the great 
temples of music. 

Vegetation grew in lavish exuberance, and 
fruit of all kinds possessed the most delicate 
flavor. Clusters of grapes four and five 
feet in length, each grape as large as an 
orange, and apples larger than a man’s 
head typified the wonderful growth of all 
things on the “inside” of the earth. 

The great redwood trees of California 
would be considered mere underbrush com- 
pared with the giant forest trees extending 
for miles and miles in all directions. In 
many directions along the foothills of the 
mountains vast herds of cattle were seen 
during the last day of our travel on the river. 

We heard much of a city called “Eden,” 
but were kept at “‘Jehu” for an entire year. 
By the end of that time we had learned to 
speak fairly well the language of this strange 
race of people. Our instructors, Jules Gal- 
dea and his wife, exhibited a patience that 
was truly commendable. 

One day an envoy from the Ruler at 
‘“‘Eden” came to see us, and for two whole 
days my father and myself were put through 
a series of surprising questions. They 
wished to know from whence we came, what 
sort of people dwelt “without,” what God 
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we worshiped, our religious beliefs, the 
mode of living in our strange land, and a 
thousand other things. 

The compass which we had brought with 
us attracted especial attention. My father 
and I commented between ourselves on the 
fact that the compass still pointed north, 
although we now knew that we had sailed 
over the curve or edge of the earth’s aper- 
ture, and were far along southward on the 
“inside” surface of the earth’s crust, which, 
. according to my father’s estimate and my 
own, is about three hundred miles in thick- 
ness from the “inside” to the ‘‘outside” 
surface. Relatively speaking, it is no thicker 
than an egg-shell, so that there is almost 
as much surface on the “inside” as on the 
‘“‘outside” of the earth. 

The great luminous cloud or ball of dull- 
red fire—fiery-red in the mornings and eve- 
nings, and during the day giving off a beau- 
tiful white light, ‘‘The Smoky God,”’—is 
seemingly suspended in the center of the 
great vacuum ‘“‘within” the earth, and held 
to its place by the immutable law of gravi- 
tation, or a repellant atmospheric force, as 
the case may be. I refer to the known power 
that draws or repels with equal force in all 
directions. 

The base of this electrical cloud or cen- 
tral luminary, the seat of the gods, is dark 
and non-transparent, save for innumerable 
small openings, seemingly in the bottom of 
the great support or altar of the Deity; upon 
which “The Smoky God” rests, and, the 
lights shining through, these many openings 
twinkle at night in all their splendor, and 
seem to be stars, as natural as the stars we 
saw shining when in our home at Stockholm, 
excepting that they appear larger. ‘The 
Smoky God,” therefore, with each daily 
revolution of the earth, appears to come up 
in the east and go down in the west, the 
same as does our sun on the external sur- 
face. In reality, the people ‘‘within” be- 
lieve that ‘The Smoky God” is the throne 
of their Jehovah, and is stationary. The 
effect of night and day is, therefore, pro- 
duced by the earth’s daily rotation. 

I have since discovered that the language 
of the people of the Inner World is much 
like the Sanskrit. 

After we had given an account of our- 
selves to the emissaries from the central 
seat of government of the inner continent, 
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and my father had, in his crude way, drawn 
maps, at their request, of the ‘‘outside” sur- 
face of the earth, showing the divisions of 
land and water, and giving the name of each 
of the continents, large islands and the oceans, 
we were taken overland to the city of “‘Eden,” 
in a conveyance different from anything we 
have in Europe or America. This vehicle 
was doubtless some electrical contrivance. 
It was noiseless, and ran on a single iron 
rail in perfect balance. The trip was made 
at a very high rate of speed. We were car- 
ried up hills and down dales, across valleys 
and again along the sides of steep moun- 
tains, without any apparent attempt having 
been made to level the earth as we do for 
railroad tracks. The car seats were huge 
yet comfortable affairs, and very high above 
the floor of the car. 

The surprise of my father and myself 
was indescribable when, amid the regal mag- 
nificence of a spacious hall, we were finally 
brought before the Great High Priest, Ruler 
over all the land. He was richly robed, 
and much taller than those about him, and 
could not have been less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet in height. The immense room 
in which we were received seemed finished 
in solid slabs of gold thickly studded with 
jewels of amazing brilliancy. 

The city of ‘‘Eden” is located in what 
seems to be a beautiful valley, yet, in fact, 
it is on the Icftiest mountain plateau of the 
Inner Continent, several thousand feet higher 
than any portion of the surrounding coun- 
try. It is the most beautiful place I have 
ever beheld in all my travels. In this ele- 
vated garden all manner of fruits, vines, 
shrubs, trees, and flowers grow in riotous 
profusion. 

In this garden four rivers have their source 
in a mighty artesian fountain. They di- 
vide and flow in four directions. This place 
is called by the inhabitants the “navel of 
the earth,’ or the beginning, ‘“‘the cradle 
of the human race.” The names of the 
rivers are the Euphrates, the Pison, the 
Gihon, and the Hiddekel. 

(NotE:—And the Lord God planted a gar- 
den, and out of the ground made the Lord God 
to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food.”—The Book of Genesis.) 

The unexpected awaited us in this palace 
of beauty, in the finding of our little fishing- 
craft. It had been brought before the High 
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Priest in perfect shape, just as it had been 
taken from the waters that day when it was 
loaded on board the ship by the people who 
discovered us on the river more than a year 
before. ; 

We were given an audience of over two 
hours with this great dignitary, who seemed 
kindly disposed and considerate. He showed 
himself eagerly interested, asking us numer- 
ous questions, and invariably regarding things 
about which his emissaries had failed to in- 
quire. 

At the conclusion of the interview he in- 
quired our pleasure, asking us whether we 
wished to remain in his country or if we pre- 
ferred to return to the ‘‘outer” world, pro- 
viding it were possible to make a successful 
return trip, across the frozen belt barriers 
that encircle both the northern and south- 
ern openings of the earth. 

My father replied: ‘It would please me 
and my son to visit your country and see 
your people, your colleges and palaces of 
music and art, your great fields, your won- 
derful forests of timber; and after we have 
had this pleasurable privilege, we should 
like to try to return to our home on the 
‘outside’ surface of the earth. ‘This son is 
my only child, and my good wife will be 
weary awaiting our return.” 

“T fear you can never return,’ replied 
the Chief High Priest, ‘‘because the way 
is a most hazardous one. However, you 
shall visit the different countries with Jules 
Galdea as your escort, and be accorded 
every courtesy and kindness. Whenever 
you are ready to attempt a return voyage, 
I assure you that your boat which is here 
on exhibition shall be put in the waters of 
the river Heddekel ‘at its mouth, and we 
will bid you Jehovahspeed.” 

Thus terminated our only interview with 
the High Priest or Ruler of the continent. 

We learned that the males do not marry 
before they are from seventy-five to one 
hundred years old, and that the age at 
which women enter wedlock is only a little 
less, and that both men and women fre- 
quently live to be from six to eight hundred 
years old, and in some instances much older. 

(NoTE:—Josephus says: ‘God prolonged 
the life of the patriarchs that preceded the del- 
uge, both on account of their virtues and to 
give them the opportunity of perfecting the 
sciences of geometry and astronomy, which they 
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had discovered; which they could not have 
done if they had not lived 600 years, because 
it is only after the lapse of 600 years that the 
great year is accomplished.”—Flammarion, 
Astronomical. Myths, Paris p. 26.) 

During the following year we visited many 
villages and towns, prominent among them 
being the cities of Nigi, Delfi, Hectea, and my 
father was called upon no less than a half- 
dozen times to go over the maps which had 
been made from the rough sketches he had 
originally given of the divisions of land and 
water on the ‘‘outside” surface of the earth. 

I remember hearing my father remark 
that the giant race of people in the land 
of “‘The Smoky God” had almost as accu- 
rate an idea of the geography of the ‘“‘out- 
side” surface of the earth as had the aver- 
age college professor in Stockholm. 

In our travels we came to a forest of gi- 
gantic trees, near the city of Delfi. Had 
the Bible said there were trees towering 
over three hundred feet in height, and more 
than thirty feet in diameter, growing in the 
Garden of Eden, the Ingersolls, the Tom 
Paines and Voltaires would doubtless have 
pronounced the statement a myth. Yet 
this is the description of the California 
sequoia gigantea; but these California giants 
pale into insignificance when compared 
with the forest Goliaths found in the “‘with- 
in” continent, where abound mighty trees 
from eight hundred to one thousand feet 
in height, and from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter; count- 
less in numbers and forming forests extend- 
ing hundreds of miles back from the sea. 

The people are exceedingly musical, and 
learned to a remarkable degree in their 
arts and sciences, especially geometry and 
astronomy. ‘Their cities are equipped with 
vast palaces of music, where not infrequently 
as many as twenty-five thousand lusty voices 
of this giant race swell forth in mighty cho- 
ruses of the most sublime symphonies. 

The children are not supposed to attend 
institutions of learning before they are 
twenty years old. Then their school life 
begins and continues for thirty years, ten 
of which are uniformly devoted by both 
sexes to the study of music. 

Their principal vocations are architecture, 
agriculture, horticulture, the raising of vast 
herds of cattle, and the building of convey- 
ances peculiar to that country, for travel 
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on land and water. By some device which 
I cannot explain, they hold communion 
with one another between the most distant 
parts of their country, on air currents. 

All buildings are erected with special re- 
gard to strength, durability, beauty and 
symmetry, and with a style of architecture 
vastly more attractive to the eye than any 
I have ever observed elsewhere. 

About three-fourths of the “inner” sur- 
face of the earth is land and about one- 
fourth water. There are numerous rivers 
of tremendous size, some flowing in a north- 
erly direction and others southerly. Some 
of these rivers are thirty miles in width, and 
it is out of these vast waterways, at the ex- 
treme northern and southern parts of the 
“inside” surface of the earth, in regions 
where low temperatures are experienced, that 
fresh-water icebergs are formed. They are 
then pushed out to sea like huge tongues of 
ice, by the abnormal freshets of turbulent 
waters that, twice every year, sweep every- 
thing before them. 

We saw innumerable specimens of bird- 
life no larger than those encountered in the 
forests of Europe or America. It is well 
known that during the last few years whole 
species of birds have quit the earth. A writer 
in a recent article on this subject, says: 

“Almost every year sees the final extinc- 
lion of one or more bird species. Out of four- 
teen varieties of birds found a century since on 
a single island—the West Indian island of 
St. Thomas—eight have now to be numbered 
among the missing.” 

Is it not possible that these disappearing 
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bird species quit their habitation without, 
and find an asylum in the “within world?” 

Whether inland among the mountains, or 
along the seashore, we found bird life pro- 
lific. When they spread their great wings 
some of the birds appeared to measure 
thirty feet from tip to tip. They are of 
great variety and many colors. We were 
permitted to climb up on the edge of a rock 
and examine a nest of eggs. There were 
five in the nest, each of which was at least 
two feet in length and fifteen inches in di- 
ameter, 

After we had been in the city of Hectea 
about a week, Professor Galdea took us to 
an inlet, where we saw thousands of tor- 
toises along the sandy shore. I hesitate 
to state the size of these great creatures. 
They were from twenty-five to thirty feet 
in length, from fifteen to twenty feet in 
width and fully seven feet in height When 
one of them projected its head it had the 
appearance of some hideous sea monster. 

The strange conditions “within” are 
favorable not only for vast meadows of 
luxuriant grasses, forests of giant trees, 
and all manner of vegetable life, but won- 
derful animal life as well. 

One day we saw a great herd of elephants. 
There must have been five hundred of these 
thunder-throated monsters, with their rest- 
lessly waving trunks. They were tearing 
huge boughs from the trees and trampling 
smaller growth into dust like so much hazel- 
brush. They would average over fifty feet 
in length and from thirty to thirty-five in 
height. 


(To be concluded next month) 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING SECTIONS 


In his Foreword, published in the December number of the National, the author comments upon the undying interest 
which men have ever evinced regarding the hidden secrets of the frozen Northland. He recounts many of the well-known, 
and advances some new and interesting, arguments founded on material proofs, leading to the inevitable conclusion that 
there is still another and a grander continent somewhere ‘‘beyond the North Wind.” 

At two o’clock, one morning he was summoned to the bedside of Olaf Jansen, an aged Norseman who, some years 
before, had established his home in an outlying section of Los Angeles, California. ‘The old Norseman was about to die, 
but before the end came he told the author of this narrative of his marvelous voyage to the “‘Inner World,” made by his 


father and himself many years before. 


A detailed story of the voyage, written by the old Norseman himself, with data, drawings and crude maps, were given 
to the author of this narrative, with the understanding that they should be offered to the world after ihe old Norseman’s 


death, ihat the mystery of the frozen Northland might be forever cleared away. 


In the old Norseman’s story it is set 





forth that during the wonderful voyage which he so graphically describes, his father was drowned, and the son, on tell- 
ing the captain of the whaling vessel which rescued him in the Antarctic Ocean, of his mysterious adventures, was believed 
to be a madman. Later he was permitted to return to Stockholm from whence he had started, and there told his 
story in detail to his uncle who had him confined in a madhouse, where he remained for twenty-eight years—iong, 
tedious. frightful years of suffering! He was finally released and after many years spent as a fisherman and a student of 
books he came to America, whcre he wrote the story of his voyage. In this he detaiis how he and his father sailed from 
Stockholm to Franz Joseph Land from which point they dared to sail still on toward the mysterious land “‘beyond the 
North Wind.” After thrilling adventures among icebergs and days of sailing in more open waters, an awful tempest of 
wind and snow which nearly sunk their sloop was followed by strangely mild, fair weather. One day, when Olaf was 
sleeping, his father roused him, saying, ‘“There is land in sight.” 














MY FIRST VALENTINE 
By Katherine L. Daniher 


OW dawns the day of all the year when Cupid’s court holds sway, 
And pictured hearts in true love knots are sent upon their way, 
To bear a tender message from the bashful, love-lorn swain 
Unto his chosen lady-love, her favor thus to gain; 
Then backward through the mists of years my thoughts are prone to stray, 
Though fifty mile-stones mark the path, it seems but yesterday— 
As dreamily I muse upon the ardor that was mine 
When I, with mingled hopes and fears, sent my first valentine. 


She was my favorite at school—a winsome little maid, 

With nut-brown hair all plaited in a smooth, beribboned braid. 

Still graven in my mem’ry are the colors that she wore, 

The checkered pink sunbonnet and the snowy pinafore; 

And when the shops resplendent shone with arrow-punctured hearts, 
And roguish, chubby Cupids making havoc with their darts, 

I fain would render homage to the little miss of nine, 

And breathe my admiration in a dainty valentine. 


My capital was limited—’twas counted o’er and o’er, 
As with a financier’s craft I sought to swell my store Z 
Of well-earned pennies, till at last with boyish taste I bought 
A highly colored work of art, most wonderfully wrought— 
A pair of snowy doves thereon, a spray of glowing pinks, 
And, underneath, a little rhyme in golden script—methinks 
No sonnet that in after years the poet’s hand might pen 
Bore half the tender sentiment that filled this couplet then: 
“The rose is red, the violet blue, 
Pinks are pretty and so are you.” 


Ah, me! What changes time has wrought since that bright winter day 
When in my charmer’s desk I placed my valentine so gay. 

Where once the little schoolhouse stood, a modern structure towers, 
And there my children’s children spend their busy schooltime hours. 
The little lass? Why, bless your heart! she sits beside me now, 

The nut-brown hair is silver, banded low upon her brow; 

Fair sweetheart of my boyhood’s days, my heart is still her shrine— 
Though fifty years have flown since then, she’s still my Valentine. 








A DEBT DISCHARGED 


By Mary L. Commins 


HE doctor was dying. For a week 

the ‘“road-side club,” as a ‘“‘ summer 
boarder” once dubbed it, had given their 
evening sessions solely to the topic, each 
man occupying his own particular niche 
among granite boulders and stunted berry 
bushes in nature’s forum. 

The hitherto absorbing question of whether 
a right-of-way through old Peter Lonson’s 
land, skirting the ‘‘sea-rocks,” could be kept 
open now that Peter—the only one who had 
knowledge of its existence for the period of 
time which law demanded—was dead, was 
abruptly dropped in an unsettled condition 
when this calamity loomed upon the horizon 
of Winter Cove. i 

“Twill be forty-eight year, come tomorra, 
since he paid his first visit here on the Cape 
—so old Capen Lufkin was tellin’ me,” 
Donald Perlie, a brawny Nova Scotian with 
eyes red rimmed by twenty years dawn- 
fishing, said reflectively. 

“TI mind the night well’—James Orr 
took up the tale. «“I was only a little fella 
at the time, about high enough to hold up 
a drill for my father—he worked over to 
the Blood Ledge quarry in them days—but 
I mind ’twas blowin’ a livin’ gale from the 
nor’east when the new doctor went along 
by.”’ 

“Aye, an’ ’tis many the gale o’ wind he’s 
tramped through since,” young Rowe’s 
voice ground a little in his throat. His big 
fore-finger still thrilled from that first clasp 
of a tiny hand which the doctor had saved 
for him. ‘There aint his match on the 
north shore, nor in Boston itself, for that 
matter.” 

“T misdoubt that there is, Martin b’y, 
an’ he keepin’ so hearty up to a week ago 
tonight.” 

Donald’s red lids blinked as he felt for a 
fresh supply of tobacco, and rubbed it be- 
tween his palms. Each man pulled on his 
pipe in silence. The ready and dogmatic 
expression of opinion, which had character- 
ized discussion concerning the right-of-way, 


was noticably lacking in the present con- 
clave. When the curfew sounded, their in- 
exorable knell for disbanding, they drifted 
homeward, and no one noticed that the 
usual trail of prognostication concerning 
the morrow’s weather had been omitted. 
A greater compliment could not have been 
paid to the man they were about to lose. 

Within the doctor’s cottage things went 
on much as usual, save for the advent of his 
only living relative, the son of a dead sister. 
John Mayhew had hastened from Boston 
with his newly-made wife, temporarily drop- 
ping a budding law practice, when he heard 
of his uncle’s illness. Three days of en- 
forced inaction, chiefly spent in striding 
from room to room, or around the little 
garden with slow,measured tread, had driven 
him, with avidity, to an examination of the 
doctor’s account books, which he found on 
a shelf in the sitting-room. More than once 
his strong mouth relaxed into softened lines 
as he bent over the entries. 

“Received from Mrs. Lonson five young 
pullets, in full payment for medical services 
rendered.” 

“Received from Donald Perlie, one kit 
of salt mackerel, in payment for medical 
services.” 

“Received from Debby Watts three dozen 
fresh eggs, on account.” 

This book bore a date many years back. 
John Mayhew came suddenly upon an entry 
which blurred the yellowing page before 
his eyes. 

“Received from Captain Olsen one sword- 
fish’s sword, on account.” 

He had it still, that sword, hanging in his 
den in Boston. It had come to him in an- 
swer to a clamoring, boyish letter. Now, 
for the first time, he learned that it repre- 
sented the Jabor of an over-worked man. 
He got up and stood looking out of the win- 
dow at the deepening sunset. 

His wife turned her fair head, while rock- 
ing softly near another latticed pane, as her 
eyes followed him. He had strong, aggres- 
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sive shoulders and she liked a strong man. 
A soft little hum of contentment came from 
her lips. But her rapt gaze, which also 
sought the purpling sky, merely meant specu- 
lation as to the probable length of time they 
would be detained at Winter Cove. The 
place, stripped of its summer festivity, did 
not appeal to her. 

And yet it was a scene upon which the 
doctor, in spite of his forty-eight years resi- 
dence on the Cape, could not have looked 
without a soul-upheaval. Under a riot of 
purple and gold, made more vivid by the 
cameo clearness of an early October day, 
a dying northwest breeze had left the sea 
deeply indigo. From a valley, where the 
ground fell steeply to the west of the doctor’s 
house, the earth-shadow was already rising, 
dark and mysterious, turning the trees, 
which it enwrapped, to black against a hill 
still softly green where the light touched it. 
It was no wonder, John Mayhew thought, 
that in such environment his uncle’s soul 
had grown to be what it was, that it had 
found in the strength and passion of nature 
fine soil for its human pity. 

When the sun dipped behind a low-lying 
line of coast he turned back to the books. 


“Money seems to have been about the - 


last thing Uncle Robert was ever paid in,” 
he remarked to his wife, taking up one of 
more recent date. ‘“‘And yet there must have 
been some, for here is an entry. ‘Paid to 
Doctor West, fifty dollars for operation.’ 
What operation, I wonder? I did not know 
he had been ill.” 

Elizabeth Mayhew lifted her fair head 
from the piece of fancy work in which, by 
the waning light, she was taking desultory 
stitches. 

“Ask Sally; she’ll know,” she counselled, 
astutely. 

A tall, raw-boned, Nova Scotian woman 
entered the room carying a lamp. Sarah 
McKenzie, or “Sally Mac,” the only name 
by which she was ever known in Winter 
Cove, was half-sister to Donald Perlie’s 
wife, and had been the doctor’s housekeeper 
for over twenty years. For one swift in- 
stant her shrewd, gray eyes fastened on the 
soft, fair beauty of the woman near the win- 
dow. Men never wondered why John May- 
hew had married his wife. A few women 
did, and Sally Mac was among the number. 

In the brief moment that it took Elizabeth 
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to lay down her work and turn her fair head, 
there descended over the face of the doctor’s 
housekeeper a vague and vacant look, that 
annihilation of all expression which the true 
Celt can draw, as a veil, over the features, 
and which so often hides an almost uncanny 
insight. Sally put down the lamp and stood 
waiting. Her brother-in-law, in  describ- 
ing her feelings at the moment, would have 
said that with John she knew herself to be 
sailing in deep water, clear and free. With 
his wife she was not yet sure whether it was 
deep water or shoal—but she strongly sus- 
pected shoal. Therefore she kept little 
“weigh” on and took frequent soundings. 
Elizabeth, since her arrival, had treated 
Sally with that mixture of condescension 
and graciousness which she deemed the 
proper manner to servants, and therein she 
had wasted time with a woman whose an- 
cestors, hundred of years before, had fought, 
covenanted and died among their heather- 
clad hills. 

“‘Here is an entry which I can’t make out” 
—John was tracing the line with his pencil 
when the brass knocker on the front door 
rose and fell, as though someone had reached 
it with a finger-tip. Elizabeth, craning her 
head to see out of the window, beheld a 
small girl, in an outgrown gingham dress, 
carrying a tray. Sally answered the knock. 

“Mother says—perhaps the doctor— 
could take this—for his supper.” 

The child made her speech with little, 
breathless pauses and bounded away like 
some wild, primeval thing. Sally’s face 
was twisted, as though by sudden pain, as 
she entered and placed the tray on the table. 

“What china!” Elizabeth rose quickly 
and bent in ecstacy over the priceless old 
cup and saucer. There was a poached egg, 
like a ball of white fluff, on a delicately 
browned piece of toast, and a little cheap 
stone teapot of tea. 

“Twas Ellie Watson’s  great-grand- 
mother’s,” Sally volunteered, “‘but that’s 
all the childer’s left of it; there’s nine of 
them.” 

With a shrug, which conclusively settled 
the relative values of children and china, 
Elizabeth dropped into her chair. Sally 
took up the tray. 

“He'll not be able to take it—but he’ll 
like to know,” she said a little thickly, as 
she left the room. 
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John was looking out at the deepening 
twilight when she re-entered. She stood 
beside him for a moment before he seemed 
aware of her presence. Then he bent again 
over the books. 

“This, Sally—‘fifty dollars to Doctor 
West for operation,’ do you know what it 
was?” he asked. 

She stooped to examine the page. 

““What’s the date?” she asked, slowly. 

“June 10, 1900.” 

She was distinctly conscious of the far- 
seeing blue eyes across the table, regarding 
her intently. Deliberately she  straight- 
ened herself and faced them. Elizabeth 
Mayhew saw only the blank stare and 
dropped jaw of a dull woman vainly trying 
to recall something. 

“*T will be the summer I was down home 
to Prince Edward’s Island,” Sally said at 
length. “If ’twas sick the doctor was, I 
didn’t know it.” 

John did not raise his head. 

“She’s stupid,” his wife said, conclusively, 
when Sally Mac had left the room. 

He threw a quizzical glance. 

“Tf I had a tenth part of her ‘stupidity’ 
the. Massachusetts bar would have gained 
a valuable acquisition,” he said, with a 
wary smile. 

He was perfectly well aware that Sally 
knew all about that fifty dollars, but for 
some reason, probably unexplainable to her- 
self, did not wish to speak of it just then. 

“As far as I can make out,” he went on, 
“there is about twelve thousand dollars 
owing to Uncle Robert for medical services.” 

“Really?” A bright spot of color leaped 
into Elizabeth’s cheeks. Her breath came 
unevenly. 

“Of course much of that is of such long 
standing that it is practically outlawed, but 
some of it is undoubtedly collectible.” 

She turned away that he might not see 
the too evident exultation in her eyes. 

“Perhaps I can do something to help 
Sally,” she said, rising, with a sudden access 
of graciousness. 

Within the sick room Sally, having taken 
the precaution to lock the door, moved about 
making the doctor comfortable for the night. 
His eyes followed her, eyes like the sea with- 
out, under the dying northwest wind; as 
keenly blue, as suggestive of depth, though, 
like it, shadowed by coming night. 
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“Sarah,” he said, when she approached 
the bed—he was the only person in the vil- 
lage who never called her Sally—‘‘you’re 
a rare woman... . you’ve never talked.” 

It was the highest mede of praise he could 
offer, and she knew it. The blood flashed 
to her rugged cheeks. To hide the sudden 
smart of rare tears she turned and busied 
herself with the sick-room accessories on a 
little table near the window. 

But half an hour later, when John stood 
alone in the small garden, Sally belied the 
doctor’s good opinion. A_ sickle moon 
hung over the valley where the earth-shadow 
had deepened into night. Save for the 
chirp of a belated cricket the night was in- 
tensely still. John started when she touched 
his arm. 

“Twas for Jane Watson,” she began, 
without preliminaries. “’Twas the time 
she had the appendicitis.” 

“The little girl who brought the tray 
this evening?” 

“No, the next older’n her. The doctor, 
he give his services free, but that’s neither 
here nor there. ”*T'was what he was doin’ 
most o’ the time. But there had to be a 
surgeon got from Hillport an’ that cost fifty 
dollars, an’ where would the Watsons get 
that money, God help them?” 

“So Uncle Robert paid the surgeon?” 

“Yes, he paid. But Alvin West never 
knew whose money he was handlin,’ ll 
say that for him!” 

“Tt was like him—Uncle Rob, I mean.” 

“Like him!” Sally brought her hands 
together in a suddenly unloosed passion of 
woe. “What’ll they do without him at all, 
at all? The men—God help the quarry- 
men now, when the granite gets in their 
eyes——and the women and the childer! 
An’ ’twasn’t their bodies but their souls he 
saved. There’s many the man an’ many 
the woman fivin’ here on the Cape today, 
happy an’ hearty, that he’s steered through 
the ups an’ shoals!” 

Her whole body quivered. Again she 
was feeling the wrench of that current, so 
cruelly strong, from which, twenty-five years 
before, the doctor had saved her. She 
turned away but came back to lay a hand 
on John’s arm. 

“He always liked ye—fine,” she said, 
chokingly. 

He nodded. 


The clear cut edges of the 
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sickle moon, in its deep bed of starlit blue, 
merged and wavered before his eyes. When 
he entered his wife’s room a little later, 
there was that in his face which she half 
feared—the touch of human kinship which 
seemed to separate him from her so im- 
measurably. 

The brush, with which she had _ been 
grooming her abundant fair hair, fell un- 
heeded to her lap. For the first time there 
rose within her a throb of desire to be the 
woman John Mayhew thought her. He 
stooped to kiss her through the veil of fall- 
ing hair, for it was his turn to keep vigil be- 
side his uncle. With a sudden impulse 
she put up both hands and held his face 
close against her own, and John was sur- 
prised to find that the cheek which pressed 
his was wet with tears. He never before 
had seen her cry. The room was very still, 
but in that stillness a woman’s soul awoke, 
and another instance of redemption by love 
was begun. 

It was plain to Sally, when she entered 
the doctor’s room the next morning, that 
he had passed a poor night. His eyes fol- 
lowed her with vague unrest. When John 
had gone up stairs she bent over the bed. 

“What is it?” 

“Get them—out of the way—Sarah. 
John—is all right—but’”— 

He did not need to finish the sentence. 
Sally Mac nodded her complete compre- 
hension. 

Her manner to Elizabeth that morning 
was such a subtle mixture of deference and 
subdued admiration, that the latter unbent 
sufficiently to chat with her about John, 
all of whose boyhood summers had been 
spent on the Cape. Somehow,: she knew 
not quite how, Elizabeth found herself by 
noon, confirmed in an opinion which she 
had modestly held for some months, that 
John Mayhew was a lucky man when he 
married her. Her estimation of Sally Mac 
underwent a change. She decided that 
these Cape people only needed to be known 
in order to be liked. 

It was a luncheon fit for an epicure which 
Sally, in spite of sick-room duties, served 
for them that day. While it was in prog- 
ress she made a suggestion. 

“Sammy Tarr sent up little Timmie to 
say ye could have the buggy an’ horse any 
time ye liked, an’ I was thinkin’ ye might 
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be takin’ yer wife for a bit of a ride round 
the Cape. ’Tis needin’ a breath of air she'll 
be.” 

Sammy Tarr was the village teamster who, 
beside two wagons, boasted an ancient 
vehicle, termed by courtesy a “buggy.” 
Sally did not think it necessary to add that 
his offer had been stimulated by a gift on 
her part, of two dozen freshly fried dough- 
nuts and several pies to his numerous family. 

John looked in uncertainty from the house- 
keeper to his wife’s eager face. Elizabeth 
felt that any break in the monotony of the 
last few days would be welcome. 

“Would it be safe to leave?” 

“Dr. McAleer says we needn’t be lookin’ 
for any change for the next twenty-four 
hours.” Sally quoted the morning bulletin 
of the young doctor from Hillport. ‘An’ 
’tis losin’ her pretty color yer wife is with 
so much anxiety.” 

Again the glance of both women clashed, 
if anything could be said to clash with the 
ingenuousness of Sally Mac’s gray eyes at 
the moment. 

“TI should like to go,” Elizabeth said; 
and John’s, “very well, you shall, dear,”’ 
decided the matter. 

When she had watched them drive away 
Sally entered the sick room. 

“They’re gone,” she said, concisely. 

A wave of relief swept over the doctor’s 
face. 

“The books—Sarah!” 

She brought them from the shelf in the 
sitting room, where John had replaced them. 
He pointed to one and she laid the other 
aside. 

“Now—the pen—and ink.” 

Again she obeyed in silence. He motioned 
to a seat beside the bed and she took it, keep- 
ing her eyes intently fixed on his face that 
she might miss nothing of what he wished. 
With a shaking fore-finger he drew a cross 
in the air. Sally opened the account book 
and scored a similar mark on the first page. 
Then her glance went again to his face. A 
light had broken over it. 

“You’re—a rare . woman—Sarah!”’ he 
said, with unction. 

For some time there was no sound in the 
room but the scratch of Sally’s pen, the little 
clink of steel against glass as she dipped it 
in the ink, and the rustle of turning pages. 
The doctor lay with closed eyes. Not sleep- 
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ing, she knew. Nothing would have induced 
him to miss the music of that scoring pen. 

“Tis done.” 

His eyes came open in a flash, almost be- 
fore the words had left her lips. He 
stretched out one hand. 

“Can you—lift me?” 

She did so with a strong arm, putting the 
pen between his fingers. At the foot of the 
last page he wrote, with infinite difficulty, 
“Paid in full. Robert Lee.” 

There was a light as of coming dawn upon 
his face when she laid him back. As she 
left the room she heard him say in a voice 
which sounded far away, s 

“‘Sarah—you’re—a wonderful—woman!” 

A week later, when John Mayhew had 
helped his wife on board the electrie car, 
which was to take them to the railway sta- 
tion at Hillport, he said, 

“T find that I was mistaken about Uncle 
Robert’s accounts. The people around here 
do not owe him anything.” 

“Are you sure?” Elizabeth’s voice was 
shrill with disappointment. Her full, red 
lip drooped. 

“Quite sure.” 

He thought again of the group of weather- 
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beaten faces, quarry-laborers and fishermen, 
which had encircled the open grave; of 
the sunlit road along which the funeral pro- 
cession had passed, where each cottage gave 
forth its dole of weeping women, the children, 
every one of whom the doctor had ushered 
into the world, clinging in sturdy soundness 
to their mother’s skirts. Martin Rowe’s young 
wife, with the abandon of her race, had 
knelt down, her tiny baby hugged close in 
her arms, her white face lifted in prayer, 
as the hearse went by. 

Even now, John’s eyes turned to the road- 
side, where the wife of a Finn quarryman, 
her fair skin and hair tanned to one dull 
yellow from exposure to wind and sun, stood 
arrayed in her poor best. Two small chil- 
dren were with her and each of the three 
carried a bunch of nasturtiums. Instinc- 
tively John Mayhew knew that they were 
waiting for a car bound in the opposite 
direction, and that their destination was 
that newly-made grave in the little ceme- 
tery by the sea. He turned again to his 
wife with the look which, while she loved, 
she still half feared. 

“T am quite sure,” he said, quietly. “It 
has all been paid in full.” 


WITH THE SUN 


Wh the day is done and the sun hangs low, 
’Gainst a sky of red and gold, 

I wait and watch for its last bright glow 

As it sinks in its ocean hold. 

And as its light goes down in the west, 

And the world in dusk is left, 

A something seems missing—or is it unfest, 

Or a feeling of being bereft? 

For whenever the sun dips from my sight, 

And starts on its backward way, 

I fain would follow it in its flight 

Though I cling to its last bright ray. 

I would think of the wonderful spaces wide, 

That were illumined on our way, 

There would be no night as we’d cross the divide, 

And ’twould ever be break of day! 


Salena Sheets Martin, 
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By Jack Longnecker 


IVE years have elapsed since the East 

Indian ship, Borneo King, sailed from 
San Francisco, bound for a trading expedi- 
tion among the islands which form the East 
Indian archipelago, stretching far eastward 
into the Pacific Ocean. Her departure had 
been of interest to many Minneapolis peo- 
ple because she carried with her Dr. Adel- 
bert V. Murphy, who was going out to 
join the Penquin, one of the United States 
fish commissioner’s steamers, which was at 
that time investigating deep-sea life in the 
waters around Borneo. 

He had always wanted to visit the East 
Indies; so, when he heard that the Borneo 
King was preparing for a trip to that very 
locality in which the Penquin was working, 
he hastened to apply for passage, and his 
request was as readily granted. 

Mails from Honolulu brought advices that 
all on board the Borneo King were well; 
and that was the last ever heard of the vessel. 

There was the usual comment in com- 
mercial and insurance circles, for the ves- 
sel carried a valuable cargo and was fully 
protected in Lloyd’s. At the university 
there were expressions of sorrow because 
of the loss of a valuable worker; but while 
relatives and friends mourned for him, they 
refused to give up hope until at least five 
years had elapsed without any news. Four 
of the five had passed, when one day there 
came to the hydrographic office at Wash- 
ington, a package forwarded from Guaya- 
quil, Equador, by a sea captain, who ex- 
plained that it had been picked up about 
fifty miles out from the Peruvian Coast, 
and might be of some value in studying 
the currents of the Eastern Ocean. 

The package contained a bottle, thickly 
encrusted with various marine formations, 
and a piece of parchment paper on which 
was written: 


“Regular Hurricane blowing. Ship beyond control, 
won’t steer. Land near by. Last observation taken at 
6 p.m., 12 degrees S. by 162 degrees E. 

ADELBERT V. Murpuy. 

10 p. m., May 18th, 1902, 


Messages picked up at sea are sent to the 
government hydrographic office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the score during the year, 
and usually create no comment. One of 
the clerks traces the course of the bottle 
from the point where it was thrown over- 
board to where it was picked up, and adds 
the data to the record on file. The clerk, 
to whom this message was handed, at once 
noticed the probability of a shipwreck, and 
took the paper to his chief. That gentle- 
man read it over two or three times. 

““May 18th, 1902.’ Why, that’s over 
five years ago. Well, if those fellows were 
shipwrecked that long ago, they are either 
rescued by this time or else very dead. Put 
it on file with the others.” And then, as 
the clerk turned away, he called out: 

“‘Here, let me see that again, Mr. Nel- 
son,” and once more he read it over. ‘“‘Mur- 
phy-— Murphy, Adelbert V. Murphy,” he 
slowly repeated the name. “Strikes me 
that’s the name of the young man the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota lost about five years ago.” 

“By George, I’ve got half a notion that 
Murphy isn’t dead. You know his people 
would never give up. They ought to be 
told of this message, too. I am going back 


‘to the office and study the thing over.” And 


the weather maker excitedly excused himself. 

The Penquin rocked at her anchorage 
in Manila Bay, a thin stream of smoke was 
just beginning to pour from her funnels, 
and the officers on the bridge were superin- 
tending the preparations for departure. 
There shot out of the mass of shipping a 
small dispatch boat, which toot-tooted her 
way towards the Penquin. A few moments 
later Captain Emmons was reading the fol- 
lowing: 

“Search San Christoval and adjacent islands for evi- 
dence of Dr. Murphy and the Borneo King. Bottle 
messsage received from 12 degrees S. by 162 degrees E. 


a 


Chief of Weather Bureau.” 

Now, Emmons had been one of Dr. Mur- 
phy’s intimate friends of years ago, in Min- 
neapolis, and the cablegram instructions 
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could not have been sent to one who would 
more willingly have carried them out. Call- 
ing his officers into the cabin he read the 
message to them, and together they dis- 
cussed the probabilities. 

“The last they ever heard of Murphy,” 
said Captain Emmons, “was the mail ad- 
vice received from Honolulu. That was 
about five years ago. The Borneo King 
was bound for the East Indies, and Murphy 
took passage on her, intending to join this 
ship, as we were then working in the straits 
east of Borneo. They must have struck 
bad weather and gone to pieces, or they 
would not be throwing bottle messages over- 
board. Well, we'll go down there and look 
around, but I don’t believe we will ever 
find any traces of him, or any of the crew 
of the Borneo King after this length of 
time .” 

And the Pequin steamed out of the har- 
bor headed for San Christoval. Several 
weeks were spent in searching the inlets 
of the eastern end of the suspected islands, 
and many side trips of inspection were 
made to nearby isles, but nothing was seen 
to indicate the presence of the missing ichthy- 
ologist. Nor did careful inquiry among 
the natives bring any light upon the mys- 
tery. After having rounded the point of 
San Christoval, Emmons thought of Ren- 
nell Island lying about sixty miles to the 
west, and ordered ‘the course changed in 
that direction. 

Rennell Island is one of the fewof the 
Solomon Islands where the natives still cling 
to their savage customs, refusing to absorb 
any of the ways of civilization, and fight- 
ing most determinedly any attempt of ‘for- 
eigners to invade their territory. While 
under German control, the jurisdiction of 
the Kaiser is merely nominal. The Ren- 
nellites run their island to suit themselves, 
and bid defiance to the world at large. They 
raid other nearby islands, steal the women 
and feast upon the men. Altogether, they 
are such a ferocious, inhospitable tribe, 
that no one ever visits their isle or cares 
to have any intercourse with them. Shortly 
after noon the lookout reported land ahead. 

“‘Rennell Island, I guess,” remarked the 
captain. “TI’d like to get even with them 


for throwing spears at our men when we 
tried to get into one of their bayous,” and 
taking up his glasses he went on ‘the bridge. 
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Rapidly the shore line cleared up, the 
dark blue resolved itself into palm trees, 
and the booming breakers could be seen 
spreading out over the white beach. Cap- 
tain Emmons stood watching the island. 

“Well, I'll be d——d! ”he suddenly burst 
out. Lowering the glasses he examined 
them carefully, wiped the lenses gently with 
a piece of chamois skin, raised them to his 
eyes, and again studied the beach-line in- 
tently. 

“Well, wouldn’t that cork you! If those 
niggers ain’t all one-legged I'll eat my hat. 
Come here, Mr. Wells, and take a look at 
that beach-line.” 

Mr. Wells, a junior officer, stepped up 
and took a look through his glasses. Then 
he lowered them and took a look without 
the glasses, and finally a longer look through 
the binoculars. 

“What do you see?” asked the captain. 

“Looks like a lot of one-legged people.” 

“That’s what I thought, but I did not 
know but that I was going crazy.” 

Meanwhile, other officers and _ binocu- 
lars had come upon the bridge and were 
eagerly gazing at the natives along the shore. 

“How the devil do you suppose a lot of 
one-legged people got on that island?” 
asked the captain. 

“Search me,” responded “one of the offi- 


cers. “Maybe this is a side issue of Dar- 
win’s game of evolution. A race of mono- 
peds.” 


“Or, possibly they are decendants of some 
land-locked mermaids.” 

“Hello, there is one of them waving a 
white flag,” 

“Where?” asked Captain Emmons. 

“Over there back of the crowd.” 

“Tell the quartermaster to answer.”’ 

“Shall we send a boat ashore?” 

“Wait awhile and see if they put off. We 
had enough trouble with these fellows years 
ago, when they tried to spear some of our 
men. If they feel friendly let them make 
the advances.” 

The man who had been waving the white 
flag had become the center of a gesticulat- 
ing crowd. Their parley lasted a few min- 
utes when the signal man and a half dozen 
natives clambered into a large canoe and 
pulled off for the Penquin. The officers 
intently watched the approach of the canoe, 
while members of the crew stood ready 
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with arms “to repel boarders” and resist 
attack which might be offered. 

“‘T guess they don’t mean to fight. They 
are naked and have no weapons,” remarked 
the captain. “Let them climb on board 
the best they can if they want to come.” 

“Hello there!” came a voice from the 
canoe. 

But before the astonished officers could 
answer the hail, the little craft shot close 
up to the channels, was made fast, and the 
dusky crew were climbing aboard. The 
last man over the rail was noticed to be 
whiter than his fellows, and by them was 
recognized as a leader. Steadying him- 
self on his one leg, this fellow saluted the 
group of officers and spoke in very plain 
English. 

“My compliments to the captain of the 
Penquin. I want to express my great pleas- 
ure at seeing you here.” 

The officers could only stare in amaze- 
ment. At last, the captain found his tongue. 

“For God’s sake, man, who are you, and 
what are you doing here in that condition?” 

“My name is Samuel Johnston, sor. I 
was purser of the Borneo King, which was 
wrecked on this island nearly five years 
ago, now.” 

“The Borneo King! Do you know any- 
thing of Dr. Murphy, who was on that ship?” 

“Yes, sir. Dr. Murphy is on this island, 
a fellow captive with me. At present he 
is at the king’s palace, a few miles to the 
interior.” 

“Thank God, Murphy is alive. 
think we can get him away?” 

“T don’t know. Dr. Murphy is a very 
important official now, and the king might 
not want to spare him. There is no doubt 
but that the doctor would be willing to come.” 

“Well, we’ve got to have the doctor or 
there’ll be trouble, that’s all there is about 
it.” And then, unable to restrain his curi- 
osity any longer, the captain asked: How 
does it come that you have lost one leg?” 

“Dr. Murphy cut it off and the king 
ate it.” 

“What?” 

“Dr. Murphy cut it off and the king 
ate it.” 

The story of the preservation of Dr. Mur- 
phy and his fellow castaway, from the flesh 
pots of Rennell Island is a curious illustra- 
tion of the triumph of Occidental wisdom 
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over Oriental epicurism. Murphy could 
never be induced to give his story publicity, 
but from scraps told now and then and from 
what could be obtained from Johnston, their 
adventures have been collected into the nar- 
rative which follows: 

It seems that the hurricane of May 13, 
1902, drove the Borneo King upon the In- 
dispensable reef, which lies some ten or 
more miles to the south of Rennell Island. 
The crew took to the boats and the ship 
went to pieces and sank in no time. Mur- 
phy, the purser and six sailors were sepa- 
rated from the rest of the crew and never 
saw any of them again. The others were 
undoubtedly lost. The men had not been 
adrift ten minutes before a huge wave beat 
upon them and literally picked the six sailors 
out of the boat and threw them into the sea. 

Amid shrieks and cries, prayers and curses, 
they were washed to death. By dint of 
great effort the two survivors held on to 
their seats, the boat by some miracle, keep- 
ing right side up. At last, half insensible 
from being beaten about, and exhausted 
by their efforts, they found themselves drift- 
ing near a beach. 

Without hesitation they paddled ashore, 
crawled up among the underbrush and sank 
down to rest. Hours later they awoke; 
the sky was clear and bright, the tropical 
sun was pouring down its heat, and the 
ocean for miles around was as calm and in- 
nocent as a washtub. Not a sign of their 
companions, their ship, or any of its cargo— 
yes, there to the right, about a hundred 
feet out from the shore, was drifting a large 
pine box. It floated lightly, showing that 
its contents were evidently not water soaked. 

“Probably a box of cloth,” said Murphy. 

“No, it isn’t. Cloth would have sunk 
long ago,” answered Johnston. “I believe 
that must be one of those boxes of stuff we 
took on board for some missionaries. It 
may be good to eat. Let’s go out and get it.” 

After a mighty effort at paddling and 
pushing, shoving and hauling, they got the 
box ashore and dragged it up out of reach 
of the surf. With a stone they broke it 
open and unpacked the contents. 

“Well, of all things appetizing, this cer- 
tainly takes the cake!” exclaimed the doctor, 
who had unwrapped some of the packages. 

“Why it’s a lot of medicines and stuff 
sent out to some missionary doctor: - here’s 
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bandages and anti-septic gauzes, and here’s 
a case of instruments. By Jove! that’s a 
dandy set, too. And corrosive sublimate 
tablets and absorbent cotten. Well, I’ve 
heard of asking for bread and being given 
a stone, but we have a lot of poisons. 

Further investigation of the box was here 
interrupted by the advent of a group of 
natives, who, when they recovered from 
their astonishment, promptly captured the 
two men and took them to their chief. The 
chief, seeking favor in the eyes of his king, 
sent them to that august personage as an 
offering of good will and esteem. 

His majesty showed his appreciation of 
the present by displaying a perfect set of 
sharp teeth, and ordered them carefully 
filed away for future reference. They were 
kept confined in a well-built native hut and 
amply fed. Two or three days after their 
capture, Dr. Murphy was surprised to hear 
a passing native singing a German song. 

“Morgen roth, Morgen roth, 
uch Sest mir zum fruhen of 
Bald wir die Trompete blasen 


Dann muss ich mein Lebel lassen 
Ich und mancher Zamerad.” 


“Hey, there!” called the doctor. 
chen sie Deutsch?” 

’ The man stopped. 

“Sprechen sie Deutsch? Can you speak 
German?” repeated the doctor. 

“Yah,” answered the man, with a half 
frightened grin. 

“Well, come back here, I want to talk to 
you.” 

It seems that when a child this man had 
been picked up by a German man-of-war, 
taken to the home of the governor of the 
Solomon Islands, who represented the sove- 
reignty of the Kaiser, and there held several 
years as a servant. Quite naturally he had 
acquired a fair command of the German 
language, and had learned some of the 
songs sung by the German soldiers. Event- 
ually, he tired of Teutonic society and worked 
his way back home, where his knowledge 
of foreign ways made him quite an honored 
citizen and an influential member of the 
royal household. 

“What is the king going to do with us?” 
asked Murphy. 

“He is going to have a grand feast in a 
few days and eat one of you. All the chiefs 
of the island are to be invited:” 

“What! Eat us?” 


“Spre- 
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“Yes. His majesty has never yet. tasted 
the flesh of a white man. At first he wanted 
to keep you for his own private eating, but 
just at this season the flesh would not keep, 
so he will be forced to have a large banquet 
for the other chiefs.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Johnston, who could not understand Ger- 
man. 

“This fellow says the king is going to 
have a big banquet in a few days, and that 
one of us is to furnish the star feature of 
the bill of fare.” 

“That’s pleasant, isn’t it? Still, it’s 
nothing more than I’ve been expecting ever 
since we landed. I'd give a leg to get out 
of this.” 

“Humph! So would I,” and the doctor 
lapsed into a deep study, from which he 
suddenly roused with “By Jove! I’ve got 
an idea, Johnston! You said you would 
give a leg to get out of here. If I can get 
the two of us out, will you give me one of 
your legs?” 

“You bet I will; but I don’t see what use 
it’s going to be to you.” 


“Never you mind. I’ve got a scheme 


I’m going to try.” 


“Hey, there, Dutchy! Come here!” he 
called to the native, who could speak Ger- 
man, And when that individual came he 
asked: 

“Did you say that the king was going to 
ask all the chiefs to the feast?” 

“Yes, er.” 

“Then the invitations have not yet been 
issued ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And these chiefs do not know anything 
about the proposed feast?” 

“Not yet. The date has not been defi- 
nitely fixed, as the king’s chef had to send 
to the other end of the island for some special 
herbs he wants’ to use in the dressing.” 

“Well, you go and tell the king that I 
know of a method whereby he can keep the 
white man’s flesh for his own private use, 
and eat only a little at a time. Tell him I 
want to have a talk with him.” 

The man went to the king and explained 
matters, came back and escorted Murphy 
into the presence of H. R. H. 

“What does this giour want?” 
the king, through the interpreter. 

“T understand,” began the doctor, “that 


asked 
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your highness intends to give a large ban- 
quet at which you and your guests are to 
eat either myself or my companion.” 

“That’s the idea; possibly, if the re- 
sponses to my invitation are numerous, we 
may eat both of you. You see I am under 
social obligations to my friends, and this 
stroke of good luck affords me a glorious 
opportunity to square accounts. None of 
us has tasted the flesh of a giour, and your 
presence will add much prestige to the 
feast.” 

“And I further understand that while 
your majesty is giving this feast, it is really 
because you can’t keep our flesh after having 
killed us, and not so much that you care to 
entertain your friends.” 

“Your understanding is marvelous.” 

“Also, if I am not mistaken, your majesty 
would far rather keep this delicacy to tickle 
your own palate.” 

“You speak just like a Hindoo mind- 
reader.” 

“Well, if my surmises are correct, I think 
I can arrange matters so that your wishes 
can be carried out.” 

“You don’t say! How so?” 

“By eating only a portion of one of us at 
time, while the other part lives.” 

“Young man, you are trifling.” 

“T never was more dead in earnest in my 
life than I am at this minute.” 

“Well, if your plans fail, you will be dead 
in earnest,” replied the king, with a twink- 
ling eye afd a watery mouth. “What is 
your scheme?” 

“Your majesty, we men of the Occident 
know how to remove a leg from the body 
without destroying the man’s life. If you 
will let me prove this to you I think you 
will find it of much advantage to you.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Whenever your majesty feels the long- 
ing for a feast of human flesh you can have 
a leg removed from a slave, and yet have 
the living slave to work for you.” 

“That’s not a bad idea. I'll counter- 
mand the order for the feast, and will give 
you a chance to show what you can do. If 
you fail my chef will be ready to prepare 
you for my friends.” 

Returning to the hut, Murphy informed 
Johnston that he had saved their lives. 
“How so?” asked Johnston. 

“You remember you said you’d give a 
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eg to get out of this scrape. Well, I’ve 
arranged it with the king to have one ef 
your legs served up as a dish for his private 
table. 

“What’ll the rest of me be doing while 
the king is eating my leg? You must 
be getting crazy.” 

“Tut, tut, my boy. Just hear me through. 
You remember that big box of surgeon’s 
supplies we rescued from the surf? There’s 
enough stuff there to fix up a hundred am- 
putations; and in good shape at that. My 
plan is to amputate your Jeg under the best 
possible aseptic conditions, turn the ampu- 
tated portion over to the king for his din- 
ner, and take good care of you until you are 
well. I assured the king that the amputa- 
tion would not kill you, and if you pull 
through O. K. we save our lives.” 

“That sounds well. Why don’t you try 
it on one of your own legs?” 

“How can I cut off one of my own legs? 
You must look at this thing from a rational 
point of view, Johnston. If you refuse to enter 
into this experiment, it’s a certainty that 
both of us will be killed and eaten. Your 
remark about giving a leg to get out of this 
scrape put the idea into my head. Really, 
I don’t see any other way out of it. The 
king has approved it, and if he learns that 
you object he will most certainly offer you 
as the feature at the first banquet.” 

“How do I know that you can amputate 
a leg?” 

“You don’t. I cannot, just now, give 
you any references, so you'll have to take 
my word for it. I made such operations 
when in the hospital at Minneapolis, and 
I have enough confidence in myself to think 
I can do it again—provided the occasion 
offers.” 

Further argument was stopped by the 
arrival of the interpreter, who announced 
that the king was ready and waiting to be 
entertained. Murphy translated the mes- 
sage to his companion. 

“Tt’s up to you, Johnston.” 

“Well, Murphy, go as easy as you can 
and dont cut off any more than is neces- 
sary.” 

“Don’t 
stomach.” 

Two hours later Johnston came to his 
senses, and looking down, saw the stump 
of his left leg swathed in bandages and 
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the doctor standing smilingly beside him. 

“The operation was a success.” 

“T hope it turns out better than some of 
the successful operations I’ve read about 
in the newspapers.” 

“Never you mind, my boy, you are doing 
finely; didn’t lose an ounce of blood, and 
the king was tickled to death with the novelty 
of the event. I think our lives are saved 
beyond a doubt.” 

Again the interpreter interrupted. His 
majesty would be pleased to have the two 
giours witness the preparations for the feast 
was his message. 

“Not much, I don’t,” said Johnston. 
“Tt’s bad enough to give up my leg with- 
out having to lay there and see them cook 
and eat it.” 

Dr. Murphy went with the interpreter 
to the king and explained that his patient 
could not be disturbed, that he must be 
kept absolutely quiet, otherwise the experi- 
ment would prove a failure. 

“Tf my friend dies you will have an over- 
stock of flesh on hand, which will not keep 
until you can summon your chiefs to the 
feast, and you will have to give it to the 
common people and slaves to eat. That 
would be worse than wasting it, so you had 
better leave him to my care.” 

The king, being an astute man, saw the 
force of the argument and submitted. Later 
in the evening, having satisfied his appe- 
tite, he called at the hut and complimented 
the doctor upon his skill, and Mr. John- 
- ston upon his delicate flavor. Johnston 
progressed finely, not a. sign of suppura- 
tion, the wound healed finely by first inten- 
tion, and in two weeks’ time the remnant 
of the feast was able to be about on impro- 
vised crutches. 

During this convalescence Dr. Murphy, 
who was firmly ensconced in the good graces 
of the king, had told his majesty what a 
valuable acquisition Johnston would be in 
his royal household. There was need of a 
man who could superintend the erection 
of strong houses capable of resisting hurri- 
canes and rain storms; who could drill 
soldiers and teach the natives a thousand 
and one things of which they were now 
ignorant. 

“But what about the other leg?” queried 
his majesty. 

“That must stay on Mr. Johnston. To 


remove it would kill him, and he is too valu- 
able a man to lose. Besides there is nothing 
about Mr. Johnston’s leg that is different 
from any other leg. It was the mere novelty 
of the thing, and now that your curiosity 
has been satisfied, it is best to preserve him 
as he is.” 

Reluctantly the king submitted, though it 
was weeks before he could pass Johnston 
without casting longing eyes upon that re- 
maining leg, and many a. sigh escaped his 
watery lips. Deprived of his tidbit he sought 
consolation elsewhere, and Dr. Murphy was 
soon called upon to remove a leg from a slave. 
It went “against the grain,” but there was 
no alternative. 

So, smothering his sentiments, he made 
the amputation. A week later came another 
slave with an order to have a leg taken off. 
In fact, it got to be a regular thing to have a 
roast or boiled leg for Sunday dinner, and 
the horrible butcheries of former times gave 
way to the innovation. This condition of 
affairs was agreeable to all concerned. 

The king enjoyed the honor and distinc- 
tion the novelty brought him; the natives 
rejoiced over the doing away with the death 
penalty involved in the old custom, and 
gladly gave their legs to supply his majesty’s 
larder. Murphy and Johnston found them- 
selves installed as important personages in 
the tribe, looked up to and honored as men 
in authority. 

Singularly enough, things ran on this way 
for over four years without their ever hear- 
ing or seeing anything of the outside world. 
At first they watched, but as -months 
went by the vigilance relaxed until at last 
they roamed about as they pleased. John- 
ston became the handy man and. Jack-of- 
all-trades, but to Dr. Murphy was set aside 
the special service of supplying the neces- 
sary piece de resistance for the king’s table 
at every quarterly change of the moon. 

The advent of the Penquin was most op- 
portune. She arrived at a time when the 
king and his warriors were off visiting a 
neighboring chief, and just when the sup- 
ply of anesthetics and antiseptic dressing 
was about exhausted. Johnston remained 
on board the ship and sent the natives ashore 
for Dr. Murphy. The doctor grabbed up 
his case of instruments, which he wanted as 


souvenirs, and hastily departed without the’ 


formalities of a farewell reception. 














~ A BOY’S LOVE 


“The coming of the Penquin just when 
she did,” remarked Dr. Murphy, “was one 
of the most cheerful events in my service at 
his majesty’s court. I never could have 
mustered up courage to cut off a fellow’s 
lex without anesthesis, and to have attemp- 
ted it with the victim under the influence of 
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‘the native alcoholic beverage would have 
ruined my record.” 

“Your record?” 

““Yes, one hundred and forty-six amputa- 
tions at the hip without a death, without even 
a sign of suppuration, and all healed by first 
intention. ‘That’s something to be proud of.” 


A BOY’S LOVE 


A TALE OF THE DIPHTHERIA PLAGUE IN LAPORTE, IA., IN 1876. 


By Robert J. Thompson 


PEAKING of love, I want to say, that 

the passion, which agitates the ten- 
der bosom of the little pug-nosed, barefoot 
boy, a passion which has for its object, per- 
haps, some red-headed girl across the aisle 
in a ramshackle schoolhouse,—this species 
of love, I say, is at once the sweetest,-sad- 
dest, and most fleeting of ali the passions of 
life. 

It happened, however, that the girl I 
loved had flaxen hair, the sweetest blue 
eyes and rosy mouth, I have ever had the 
good fortune to have a claim on. These 
outward qualities of beauty, when coupled 
with a gentle and tender disposition, will 
bring the wildest little heathen in the school 
to pay court to their fair possessor, and 
many and great are the sacrifices he will 
make. His capacious pocket, for instance, 
accumulates treasures for her only, a_ bit 
of brass, china, a top or two, perhaps some 
choice marbles, and best of all a few stray 
keys on a ring, which he proudly jingles. 
This latter, when possessed by a boy for 
the first time, adds: nearly as much to his 
imagined importance, as his first pair of 
boots or suspenders. He becomes in a 
trice, without the usual mercenary struggle, 
a man of affairs with private desks and in- 
ner rooms with safes and store-rooms. He 
is not only proprietor and manager, but 
janitor and porter for he never parts with 
the keys unless, perhaps, to the little maiden, 
whom he can only imagine as his future 
bride. 


Yes, I loved. the flaxen-haired maid; she 
was somewhat older than I, and being loved 
and courted by the whole school she seemed 
to have no particular preference for me. 
It was strange how I was transported by 
her very look. Of course I dared not speak 
to her of my attachment, so I copied a little 
poem from the Reader, one day, called 
“The Primrose.” 

It was a real gem, and I considered that 
it expressed my sentiments exactly. I put 
it in an envelope, sealed and addressed it 
to her, and that it might impress her more, 
I mailed it at the post office. It was 
my first letter. I anticipated marked re- 
sults from this poem, but whether they ever 
came, whether they were ever produced, 
I never learned. Oh yes! I think I did, 
too, and I will tell you how it was. 

The day on which I determined to send 
this poem to Julia Dewey, was the last time 
I saw her, the last time, with one strange 
and peculiar exception, that I ever saw her. 

I have had many love experiences since. 
I have a wife now and a little boy nearly 
as big as I was at that time. Yet in all my 
disappointments, successes and aspirations, 
I can never forget the great hope, the con- 
suming desire, which filled my youthful 
heart on the occasion of my first declara- 
tion of my first love. 

I mailed the letter after school, one even- 
ing, and I expected to note the results the 
next day, either in her bearing towards me, 
or in her eyes. Her eyes were windows 
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through which her soul and thoughts could be 
seen and read, as easily as our “First Reader.” 

The next morning, when the teacher 
called the school to order, her seat was vacant. 
The strings of my heart were broken, and 
there was no music from my soul that 
day. 

I learned in the evening after school that 
Julia was ill, she had caught cold—it had 
settled in her throat. Sad and dejected, 
I thought—‘‘tomorrow I will see her, and 
then I will know.” 

But Tomorrow! Oh Life! Oh Joy! Oh 
Death! Ye are all guests of tomorrow! 

During the night my little friend died 
suddenly and violently with diphtheria.— 

I am moved now only by pity for the poor 
little heart, the rough, tender urchin, who 
had poured out his love only to have it caught 
up by the Fates, who, by their inexorable 
magic, changed it to gall and bitter sorrow, 
and cast it back upon him. I spoke of this 
love as being fleeting,—it is indeed, but 
while it lasts it is like a bon-fire of dry leaves. 
Its disappointment is like a first wound in 
the tender flesh of youth,—it is the most 
painful thing in life, because life at this 
time knows nothing more painful. I sought 
solace in the woods—lI played truant be- 
cause I could not bear that empty seat; I 
wandered in the fields, where all was young. 
It was spring and nature seemed my best 
friend, as in truth it was my only companion. 

Several days after the death of my little 
Julia, and late one afternoon,—it was nearly 
dusk, I felt a strange desire to go down to 
the mill-pond. This was quite a large, deep 
body of water, surrounded by a beautiful 
wood, and only a short distance from my 
home. There was one particular spot on 
the bank of this pond that I always found 
pleasure in visiting, and where I had often 
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sat upon a dark and decayed log, which 
extended out over the water. This was a 
great place for the boys to fish, and there 
was usually at this hour, someone there 
fishing. ‘The sun had set, the big red moon 
swung low in the eastern sky and the air 
was heavy laden with the perfume of early 
flowers, blue-bells, violets and honey-suc- 
kles. Trudging through the wood, carry- 
ing my fishing-pole, I found the darkness 
increasing rapidly as I approached the pool 
where the old log lay. The birds rustled 
in the leaves of the under-brush, startling 
me at times, until my little heart, frightened 
by the surroundings, hurried me on to the 
opening where I expected to find someone 
fishing. At last I came into the opening and 
as I cast my eyes upon the log, I saw some- 
one looking out over the water. Suppos- 
ing it to be one of my friends, I called out: 

“Hello! Any bites?” 

There was no response. 

A cloud now came across the moon and 
made it so dark that I could not see the per- 
son on the log. I approached nearer, how- 
ever, and waited for the cloud to pass. Not 
a word came from the one on the log. The 
shadow passed quickly away and there— 
how my little heart rushed into my throat! 
Oh Mercy! There on the log sat my sweet- 
heart, little Julia, and holding towards me 
in her hand a beautiful primrose. Over- 
come with fear, swimming with joy, I ran 
to her and reaching my hand for the flower, 
I took it from her, and as I did so she sank 
back and dropped in the water. I looked 
over the log where she had fallen, but there 
was not a ripple on the surface of the pond. 
I recalled that I had heard no splash. Poor 
little barefoot lover! I held the primrose 
in my hand. 

I was answered. 
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THE SEA MAY LEND 


By Leonora Beck Ellis 


HROUGH the open tent-flap I saw the 
pennant at our mast-head pointing 
straight to the south. 

“T wonder what Torrence will say,” I 
thought, and smiled, remembering the keen 
impulse that often cut through his smooth- 
laid plans. Another moment, and he was 
looking over my shoulder. 

“See, Kenyon, the call is southward again,” 
he cried, pointing to the crimson line of the 
flag. ‘‘We’ll break camp at once to foilow 
such a wind, won’t we? The old Kestrel 
will carry a bone in her teeth today, and the 
swell will be superb. O, I feel like burrow- 
ing in the blue! Camp is dull—to that.” 

I gave orders, and in an hour we were 
chasing the green rollers again. A turquoise 
sky canopied the wide scintillance of the 
water, and a verdant isle of palm and man- 
grove lent the occasional touch of variety 
and vivid suggestion. 

Yet we had made camp only the day before, 
on a peninsula where everything favored lin- 
gering, and Torrence had declared that we 
should hunt, fish, sketch, photograph, loaf, 
unhurriedly, for at least a fortnight in that 
place of advantage. 

But I liked to humor his whims; they 
never bored, for he was entertaining and 
lovable in each successive one. 

“‘Why don’t you fling me overboard for 
fickleness as well as insubordination?” he 
laughed once. 

“Neither a drowning crime,” I returned. 
“Besides, I should lose what makes my cruis- 
ing perfect.” 

“Kenyon,” he rejoined, with sudden grav- 
ity, “you ought ‘to fall in love. You need 
something better to spend yourself on.” 

He had said it before, but to me the words 
sounded idle. What better could I spend 
myself on than my devotion to him? For 
Torrence Masters was all that I was not,— 
big and brave and buoyant with life’s wine, 
handsome, accomplished, vivid with enthu- 
siasms. 

In those days, I had a passion besides, and 


Torrence shared it,—it was for sailing. Not 
sailing as the true yachtsman knows it, but 
sailing with concomitants, we’ll say. Cruis- 
ing leisurely and camping according to im- 
pulse, with plenty of comfort and no super- 
fluous luxury, was a favored guise of the 
sport with both of us. 

My snug sloop required but a couple of 
sturdy sailors to handle her, with Torrence 
and myself to lend occasional assistance, and 
the cook for an emergency hand. Besides 
the boat equipment, we carried a fair camp 
outfit, and our guns, rods, and cameras. 

“Up and down the Gulf along peninsular 
Florida,—that’s our best tramping ground 
for this winter,” Torrence had suggested at 
the beginning of the season. “‘If fair weather, 
we can stand far out in the blue deep, but 
make in through the passes and somewhere 
behind that endless chain of keys almost every 
night, lingering there when the weather bids.” 

“You like the winter climate of that region, 
Torrence?” 

“Tt is perfect. Then the coast scenery, 
while never grandly beautiful, yet has a soft 
and witching loveliness, verging at times io- 
ward enchantment.” 

“Florida waters it shall be, assuredly,” I 
said, with my pale reflection of his fervor. 

It was but a day or two after we broke 
camp so hastily on the Pinellas peninsula, 
that our first disaster overtook us. On the 
track of the enticing breezes that had lured 
us there fell a dead calm, subduing wave 
after wave, until it enveloped the vast main 
as in an oily sheet of smoothness. 

The Kestrel was caught far outside the 
mangrove keys, with the stilled Gulf spread 
all about her. The last light air died before 
noon; not a breath by mid-afternoon to help 
us cover the leagues between us and the next 
pass leading to inside harborage. It was 
eight miles, the sailors judged, back to the 
one we had skimmed through so debonairly 
in the early morning. 

A coppery haze crept up, dulled the seas, 
smote all the clear tones of sky and atmos- 
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phere, filched the sunshine, leaving but a 
wan glare, and at last erased the friendly 
shore line on our port side. 

A loon’s long, mellow, incorporeal note of 
dirge kept floating to us from nowhere seem- 
ingly; and Manuel, the half-caste mate, 
shivered and paled at his bird of the evil 
voice. 

So we rocked with free anchor chain for 
hours, Torrence occasionally fuming and 
fretting, but oftener singing, whistling, talk- 
ing gaily to me, to Disco, my helmsman, to 
Manuel, perchance to all of us at once. For 
myself, I was merely gazing in my dumb way 
at the wide watery reach that I loved in every 
phase. 

About five o’clock, the fragment of a breeze 
whisked capriciously past us. My men, Gulf- 
born and bred, understood the token, and 
sprang each one to an exigent task, double- 
reefing the mainsail, lowering the peak, and 
weighing anchor with good speed. 

The black flaw swept relentlessly up from 
the southwest, striking us barely ready. 

“We must bring her about,” cried Disco, 
when he had measured strength but a few 
tense moments. ‘Give her leeway, and she 
can ride before the squall back to the pass 
nigh three leagues behind. She’s taut and 
fit for the race.” 

“The cleanest pass on‘ the coast, thank 
heaven,” exclaimed Torrence. ‘We could 
never make the next below.” 

The call was close in our ears that time. 
But there was never a braver craft than the 
little Kestrel, and she fought savagely for 
her life and our own, winning just when our 
strength, like our hope, was well-nigh spent. 

Yet, once inside the pass, Disco found the 
sloop so seriously crippled from the conflict 
that he feared to anchor in the deeper water 
of the big bay; the wind was still blowing 
great guns, and slathering breakers continued 
to hurtle their venom after us, beating in 
from the wrath outside. 

“Disco’s right; she’s in no condition to 
take this pounding all night,” said Torrence. 
“‘She’s got to have repairs before any more 
rough treatment. Out with your chart, Ken- 
yon.” 

_ “Here you are, then,” and I unrolled it to 
them, indicating our pass and bay. “Ah, 
here’s a dot of an island, where doubtless 
we shall find peaceful anchorage. It must 


ke just behind this point on our starboard 
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bow. Make it in, bovs. We can lie there 
tonight, and tomorrow beach the sloop if 
necessary and mend up.” 

Night fell in heaviness before we could 
beat around the point and draw into the 
coveted haven. Masters, on lookout, pecr- 
ing through the blackness, called: 

“There’s some sort of dock ahead; may 
be a private place.” 

“Can’t help it now,’ I shouted back. 
“They won’t refuse us anchor bed tonight.” 

The brilliant moon of Florida suddenly 
tore the clouds apart, laughing the darkness 
into light and splendor. We saw the pier 
with perfect distinctness, as well as the limits 
of the little harbor in whose sheltering bosom 
we had sought refuge uninvited. 

We saw, and we were seen. Two figures 
came down the walk under the palm trees. 
Emerging into the full light, they appeared 
clearly to us—one that of a man with long 
white hair flowing from beneath a black cap, 
and with a heavy white beard that swept his 
chest; the other that of a female, slender, and 
clad in light, floating draperies. 

“What do you make of this?” asked Tor- 
rence, joining me at our cabin door as the 
boat swung about. ‘A woman,’ too, and in 
a white dress, where we had expected to find, 
if any inhabitants, only miullet-fishers or 
trappers.” 

I shook my head in doubt and bewilder- 
ment. Of the woman, I took little count. 
But never had I ‘been more startled than at 
this strange figure,—prophet, priest, old- 
world philosopher?—now stepping with a 
stately tread down the small dock to which 
our craft was nosing up. 

“Heavens, Kenyon, do you believe in 
ghosts?” But I had my cap off, and now 
spoke: 

“Good evening, sir. May we hope to be 
pardoned for trespass? We were hard driven 
by the squall, and forced to seek shelter where 
we could. But we had no idea until a mo- 
ment ago that we were invading a private do- 
main.” 

The old man waved his hand and spoke 
in a singularly sweet and young-sounding 
voice: 

“Be at ease. I am glad that you escaped 
the storm. You are most welcome to rest 
in our harbor.” 

Thanking him heartily, I explained in few 
words that we were cruising with,no purpose 
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but pleasure. “TI am Howard Kenyon,” I 
concluded, ‘‘and this is my friend, Mr. 
Masters.” 

“Laurence Aylward is my name,” he re- 
turned, with an acknowledging bow that 
savored rather of European drawing-rooms 
than the wilderness. ‘This little island, El 
Dondemar, is the home of my daughter and 
myself.” 

That was all—and practically all that we 
ever knew, then or later, of his connections, 
his belongings, his past history. 

He invited us to land, walk up to the house 
if we would, or build a camp fire if we pre- 
ferred. ‘‘You must be wet and chilled. I 
beg that you take the hospitality of Dondemar 
after the fashion that pleases you best.” 

With this, he bowed once more, withdraw- 
ing to rejoin his daughter, who awaited him 
under the last clump of palms. Our men lost 
no time in starting a fire on shore, pitching 
the tents, spreading bedding to dry, and light- 
ening the boat as much as possible. ‘Torrence 
was everywhere and at every thing. 

“You there, Zeke,” he called shortly. 
“Drop what you’re at and go to cooking. 
Can’t you understand that half-drowning 
makes a man famished clear to the tips of 
his boots? And seeing spooks is no better.” 
The last for my hearing alone. 

A rustling palm leaf caused us to turn, and 
we saw coming down the path the figure of 
a wizened old man. As he drew into our 
circle of light, we noticed that his face was 
brown and shriveled to a marvelous degree, 
but whether he was Indian, Bahaman, Hin- 
doo, or merely mulatto, we could not judge. 

In his hand he carried a bowl of oranges, 
guavas and bananas. Drawing quite near, 
he made an Eastern salaam, and slowly spoke, 
employing correct though monotonously in- 
toned English: 

“Master thought the gentlemen might not 
be supplied with fresh fruit, having come 
through such a tempest. He sends this, en- 
treating you to eat.” 

When he had gone to bear our profuse 
thanks to his master, Torrence mischievously 
observed, “Why, the old man of the beard is 
neither goblin nor spook, though he may be 
Merlin. Yet, by the delicious savor of this 
fruit, I could swear he is a Christian gentle- 
man. Merlin, indeed! Eat that orange, 
Howard, and you’ll declare it more likely he’s 
Prospero. Besides, there’s Miranda. Let’s 
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hope she doesn’t look as—well, don’t scowl 
so, and I’ll only say it’s pagan-queer he looks. 
Anyway, we'll go and pay our respects to 
Miranda, as well as Pére Prospero, as soon 
as we have braced up on Zeke’s hot 
coffee.” 

But Torrence’s persiflage regarding these 
two ended in its very beginning. From our 
first visit to the bungalow, no similar remarks 
ever passed his lips. You may guess what 
feeling silenced them. 

I cannot forget, while life and memory 
last, the majestic figure of Dr. Aylward, 
crowned by the grace of his fine head, the 
delicate beauty of his sensitively-chiseled 
features, which, like his voice, denied the 
years attested by his hair and beard. Most 
of all, do I remember the singular charm, 
the versatility and eloquence of his conver- 
sation. 

Of his daughter it is not easy for me to 
begin to speak. Lilas he called her, in fond- 
ness, the sweet flower-name from the Spanish 
tongue suiting well her gentle type of loveli- 
ness. Beyond this pet name, her father gave 
I knew no other. 

“She has her father’s fine, statue-like 
beauty,” observed Torrence, gravely, when 
we smoked late by the camp fire after our 
first visit; ‘‘only in her it is spiritualized by 
femininity, as well as etherealized by youth- 
ful grace.” 

“And though she talks little,’ I awoke 
from my dreaming to add to his criticism, 
“‘yet what she says has even more than the 
charm of her father.” 

Torrence stared hard at me an instant, 
and next we both lapsed anew into revery. 
Months, yes, years, were to pass before we 
two should come so close in spirit again. 

“Howard, I really think you should send 
to the nearest town for a ship’s carpenter,” 
Masters remarked next morning. ‘The 
Kestrel is badly stove up. Besides,’”’ he went 
on, when I only stared at him uncertainly, 
“Dr. Aylward tells me that there are both 
deer and bears over in the hummocks on the 
mainland, and adds that we are welcome 
to camp here and hunt as long as we de- 
sire.” 

“Do you wish to hunt here, Torrence?” 
I asked musingly. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied with enthusiasm. 
“Why, this seems to me the very spot we’ve 
been looking for. Dr. Aylward says that 
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Lotson, who lives in the palm-thatched shack 
over there on the point, is really more hunter 
than fisherman, as long as his ammunition 
lasts; having quite a reputation, indeed, as 
a deer-stalker. We can hire him to guide us.” 

“Then we'll order the boys to get ready 
for a week’s hunt?” I put it questioningly. 

“Hardly so long, I should think,” he an- 
swered, a sudden grown indifference scarcely 
veiling a vexation foreign to his sunny na- 
ture. 

When the week ended, neither spoke of 
going; and when it had grown to a month, 
only my sailors talked of the lapse of time. 
We had hunted some. Torrence had de- 
veloped a strange disinclination to hunt with- 
out me, and the spirit of the chase was never 
in my blood. Once he had been wholly re- 
signed to going alone, but now when I would 
plead, ‘“‘Excuse me today, Torrence; you 
know what a heavy failure I am as a sport,” 
he would very likely answer: 

“Then I’ll stay around camp with you, 
old: fellow, and we'll make some pictures. 
Or I'll look over the last budget of magazines. 
T don’t want to leave you all the time.” 

For myself, my chief happiness by day 
was in loitering about the lovely little island, 
saturating myself in its halcyon sunshine, 
drinking in the balmy air, redolent of jessa- 
mine and orange bloom. On the beach the 
waves murmured and flashed; behind me 
birds flitted and sang, while fronded palms 
glistened and whispered softly of all soft 
lands like this. Among the birds and 
beneath palm and orange, Lilas flitted like- 
wise. 

Yet perhaps it was the witchery of those 
island evenings that bound us most strangely 
to the spot. By moonlight or the luminous 
glow of the big southern stars, either enhanced 
by the radiance of the encompassing sea, we 
sat, night after enchanted night, we four, on 
Dr. Aylward’s piazza, while the golden hours 
slipped past us, rounding the wonderful days. 
We talked or dreamed, some one, some the 
other. Lilas sang to her zither both in Span- 
ish and French, and occasionally the most 
delicate English lyrics and ballads. ‘Torrence 
joined in some of these, throwing in his per- 
fectly-trained baritone merely as a rich-hued 
background for the melody of the girl’s voice, 
which was exquisitely in keeping with her 
perfect personality and rare soul. 

One of her little Spanish songs will stay 
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with me forever. It has lost in my interpre- 
tation, which runs, 
“The Sea may lend, 
But she doth not give!” 

“What does it mean, anyway?” Torrence 
questioned one night, when she had sung it 
twice at my request. 

“In the twenties, my boy, one should 
hardly ask the meaning of a song,” laughed 
Dr. Alyward. 

“Isn’t El Dondemar the Gift of the Sea?” 
I queried; thinking strange thoughts. 

“Yes; perhaps I named it so in uncon- 
scious refutation of my daughter’s idle little 
song.” He laughed again, turning fondly 
to Lilas, who only smiled and shook her head. 

Dr. Alyward’s house was a rudely-built 
sort of bungalow, perfectly comfortable for 
that climate. It was furnished with extreme 
simplicity, yet every object in it spoke of 
good taste and refined antecedents. His 
library, though small, was so admirably 
chosen that a scientist must needs be happy 
in it. 

A long, low room to the east was filled 
with what Lilas termed “Papa’s select com- 
pany of dead things that used to live curi- 
ously.” Often I found him adding some 
specimen to this collection,—bivalve, tree- 
toad, climbing leaf, animated walking-stick; 
and many times I lingered half a morning 
with him there, subdued rather by his spiri- 
tual charm than by the far, faint call of sci- 
ence to my visionary spirit. 

I had not thought of Dr. Alyward’s rev- 
enues of means of subsistence until Torrence 
said abruptly one day: 

“What do they live on? I’m afraid they 
haven’t all they need. Old Sebar never 
wastes a minute from working that garden 
sand keeping the birds away from the fruit 
unless it is to do strictly business fishing, or 
perhaps quail and squirrel shooting. 

This troubled me profoundly, for I knew 
that Masters’ keen, practical eyes had watched 
closely enough for him to speak with assur- 
ance. 

“‘Have you always lived here?” I dared 
to ask Lilas one day. 

“Since I was ten years old,”’ she answered. 
““My father loves science absorbingly, and 
prefers to other things the privilege of occupy- 
ing himself as he chooses without hindrance 
from those he cares nothing about.” 

“And you?” I pressed on. 
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“Oh, 1? Iam happy anywhere with him, 
especially if it be with my beloved sea on 
every side. And is it not beautiful enough 
at Dondemar to make even the most difficult 
person happy?” 

I thought so, for I was happy at Dondemar. 

Yet—was this all that pertained to Dr. 
Aylward’s story? I never knew. She said 
it as if there were nothing else. 

Standing there with the shining waters for 
a distant background, she showed the lissome 
grace yet fragility of those strange sea flowers 
the sailors sometimes brought us. “But no 
Undine,” I murmured. “She is all soul 
and fire, this lovely ocean maid I have 
found.” 

She had paused near a feathery bamboo 

that shot up a hundred feet into the trans- 
lucent air. We had been sauntering a half- 
hour in the oleander walk, and pink and 
white petals were lying in her dark, perfumed 
hair. When at last she lifted her eyes, deep 
like the violet deeps outside, I came in a 
moment to fear that I might tell her how 
utterly, how unwithholdingly, I loved her. 
With a faltering and flimsy excuse, I left her 
and called Masters, who was smoking dis- 
contentedly on the dock. He loved her also, 
she could not fail to prefer him, and he had 
every requisite to make her happy. 
» The Kestrel sailed with my friend and 
myself the next day. I could not under- 
stand why Torrence withheld his confidence 
from me, unless fearing that the display of 
his happiness would inflict new pangs on me. 
Both of us were silent, and I at least was 
grieved, going away from him with but a 
handclasp when we parted at Tampa. 

I buried myself a long dreary space in 
unexplored corners of Europe. Yes, I al- 
ways intended to see my friends again, espe- 
cially Torrence; but I wanted to go out of 
sight and hearing until my heart should cease 
its endless cry of ‘Lilas!” 

An indefinable force impeiled me _ back, 
after two years, toward the places I had once 
loved. But I would not sail those blue Florid- 
ian waters again, I said, never again glide in 
and out among the verdant isles of palm and 
jessamine. 

It was under the poinsettias and plumy 
bamboos of one of the pleasaunces on the 
shores of Tampa Bay that I saw Torrence 
Masters coming toward me. Fairly crushing 
my hand, he cried: 
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“You, Kenyon? 
hidden from me?” 
Passing over my vague murmur, he hurried 
on: ‘You know I’m married?” 

“Yes!” For had not my heart told me? 

“Come and sec her, old fellow. You and 
she must love each other.” 

Weak and pale, I temporized. I would 
see her tomorrow, this afternoon, the next 
hour. But all the while he was dragging 
me along with him. | When we entered his 
parlor, the daintiest, most exquisite of little 
women came toward us. I remember that 
she wore shimmering silk and violet velvet. 
Her eyes were violet, too, and wonderous 
soft and sweet. But she was not Lilas! 

For a week I was their shadow. I could 
not get courage any sooner to speak, and 
might not even then have broken silence but 
that they were talking of going further 
south. 

“Masters,” I said, abruptly, as we smoked 
alone, ‘do you know anything of Dr. Ayl- 
ward and his daughter?” 

“Not since we were at Dondemar?” he 
rejoined, looking deep into my eyes. 

“But you loved Lilas?” 

“Did I, Kenyon? I hardly know, though 
I thought so then, and would have striven to 
win her had I not felt that you and she loved 
each other.” 

At this moment a messenger summoned 
him, and I was glad to have my hour alone; 
for my heart was torn by emotion, painful, 
poignant, yet holding in it the germ of hope. 

The next day or two stands but a blur in 
my memory. I cannot now recall who first 
proposed that we should sail down to Donde- 
mar, nor just how much of the past we laid 
bare to Torrence’s wife. I only know that 
Disco, whom I had summoned by wire when 
I first found Torrence, was speedily ordered 
to provision the Kestrel, and that two days 
later the pennant at our masthead pointed 
southward, as Torrence, his Violet and I- 
stood on deck with the low white shores of 
Tampa Bay receding from us. 

It was at sunset two hours later that we 
rounded the point and headed into the little 
harbor of Dondemar. But wher we had 
cast anchor and made snug berth, the brief 
twilight was dying, the soft quick night of 
the tropics dropping upon us. There had 
been no gale this. time, yet a ragged cloud 
again hid the moon. No presence, no sound. 


Why have you stayed 
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no light through the palms or shrubbery. 
My heart fell sombre, heavily oppressed. 
“The Sea may lend, 
But she doth not give!” 

The folly of a weak, easily-daunted spirit, 
I suddenly told myself, bidding the haunting 
little minor cadence back to its place among 
fancies, not fears. Had I dreamed that the 
sea might take the beautiful island-gift back 
to her own bosom? Yet here was lovely 
Dondemar sleeping beneath my very eyes, 
and I could swear that—yes! 

The moon burst forth suddenly, and there 
on the little pier stood Dr. Alyward as of 
old. I saw him distinctly, calm, venerable, 
beautiful! 

Torrence and Violet saw him also. We 
greeted him cordially, while he raised an 
arm with that peculiarly graceful gesture, 
waving us a welcome, his hair and beard 
showing like snow in the flooding moonlight. 

Impatient to leap on the dock and grasp 
his hand, I turned to order the men to push 
up closer. 

“He is going away,” I heard Violet murmur. 

“Yes,” returned her husband, ‘‘I do not 
understand it.” 

“Q, but look,” the littke woman went on 
excitedly. ‘“‘See, that is a white dress mov- 
ing in the walk. It is—it must be—She!” 

It was indeed she—Lilas—my heart’s be- 
loved and beautiful, who now appeared 
clearly to us in the open moonlit spot where 
the path joined the dock. 

Her father took her arm, and together they 
moved up the walk leading to the house. 

“Strange!” muttered Torrence; while the 
little wife caught his arm. But I was breath- 
ing the ether of the gods. I leaped to the 
dock, turning to say: 

“No doubt Dr. Alyward thinks we are 
fatigued, and would prefer seeing them in 
the morning. You know his thoughtfulness, 
Torrence. But I shall follow and get my 
welcome now, then return for you two.” 

I trod only air as I followed the two figures 
up the island path, mostly in shadow. I was 
near her, about to touch her hand, look into 
her eyes, hear the divine melody of her voice. 
O, it was worth the two years of pain, worth 
aeons of it, indeed. 

The pair appeared to be walking slowly, 
yet I did not seem to shorten the distance 
between us. 

“Dr. Aylward!” I called gently, hurrying 
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on. But he seemed not to hear. On the 
steps there was no shadow, and the two 
paused. Lilas turning her exquisite counte- 
nance to me in the clear light, while her 
father still faced the door. I could swear 
now that she loved me. It shone from her 
radiant eyes, trembled on her passionate lips; 
gleamed from her pure brow. 

“Lilas, my angel, my love!” I murmured, 
forgetful now of her father, and indeed of 
all else under heaven! 

I hurried toward her with outstretched 
arms, so enraptured that for a moment a mist 
obscured my vision; yet through it I could 
dimly see Lilas reaching her hand to me, 
while her father gently but firmly drew her 
over the threshold. I lingered long at the 
closed door, going away finally with my feet 
like lead, my heart a dead weight in my 
bosom. But, back at the boat, I re-gathered 
my courage. 

“We shall see them early tomorrow,” I 
kept telling the others and myself. ‘He did 
not understand, Torrence, and wishes to show 
more reserve this time. From his point of 
view, he is quite right.” 

Morning came, but brought me desolation. 
For we found the island uninhabited, the 
bungalow tenantless. 

No boat had left the wharf through the 
night, no one had emerged from the house; 
indeed I should have known, for I had walked 
under the palms until dawn. 

It was Torrence who tried the front door 
and finding it unlocked, went through the 
deserted abode. He came back with such 
a look in his eyes as I had never seen there. 

“Did you find no note, no—anything?” 
asked Violet, with white lips. 

He only shook his head. But, when I 
walked away I heard him tell her,—Nor 
any sign of its having been occupied in a 
long while.” 

For a mament a flash of anger buoyed me 
up. What did he mean? Yet, what could 
Dr. Alyward mean, so to hide her away from 
me this way? 

We crossed in a row-boat to Lotson’s on 
the point, only to find the shack empty. Re- 
turning, I walked aimlessly about beautiful 
Dondemar until our luncheon hour. Every- 
where I found the fearsome stamp of neglect, 
abandonment. 

Violet ate nothing at noon, but sat pallid 
and distraits, 
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“Kenyon, I’ve ordered the men to get 
ready to sail as soon as we are through eat- 
ing,” said Torrence with decision. 

“You know I cannot leave here yet,” I 
returned, wearily. 

“You remember the little port, Las Olas, 
eight miles below?” he went on as if I had 
not spoken. ‘We will sail down and _ per- 
haps learn something.” 

I shook my head. 

“They cannot have gone there when they 
were here last night.” 

He looked at me strangely. 

“My wife must not stay another night, 
Kenyon, in this place of nervous strain. We 
will take her to the Inn at Las Olas. If you 
still think best, you and I can then return 
here.” 

But I would not go with them. I had my 
hammock swung under an organe tree near 
the house, and sent them all away. I did 
not sleep, only lay, and with burning eyes 
watched that closed portal all night, or, at 
intervals, paced up and down the island 
paths hallowed by the feet of my beloved. 

She did not come back to me! 

. Torrence returned next morning, with 
haggard eyes and stern mouth. 

“God, Kenyon, I cannot tell you! Come 
with me, old comrade; but ask me nothing.” 

Then I wrung it from him, laughing in 
unbelief when he was done. Here is what 
the simple folk of Las Olas had told him: 

Dr. Alyward’s faithful old Sebar had died 
more than a year before. The master had 
some time previously ceased to receive cer- 
tain registered letters that had formerly come 
at intervals. Next, the one store at the little 
seaport found that it had no more patronage 
from Dondemar. ‘Those ignorant coast peo- 
ple claimed that my Lilas and her father came 
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to know the full meaning of gray-jawed want, 
perhaps hunger. This I shall never accept. 
That way lies madness indeed! 

But one afternoon, two months, they said, 
before this visit of ours, Dr. Alyward took 
Lilas in his little sailboat, rounded the point, 
and headed into the pass. A heavy wind 
was rolling the breakers in, and Lotson, who 
was fishing in the bay, had shouted to them 
not to venture out; had even followed as 
far as he dared. 

“The fisherman was forced to put back, 
Kenyon,” concluded Torrence, ‘and his last 
sight of them was as the tiny craft was caught 
up in the murderous teeth of the deep. No 
one has ever seen them again. Don’t shake 
your head, dear fellow; don’t look so. Come 
with me; let us go home, or back to Italy, 
you and Violet and I.” 

I was ill a long time, I learned afterward, 
yet somehow returned at last to a vague 
semblance of life. 

Torrence and his wife in the very nature 
of things, were compelled to deny the evi- 
dence of their senses, compelled to accept 
the belief that what they saw that night was 
but the creation of the misty moonbeams 
added to a figment woven by their own ex- 
cited imaginations. To them anything else 
would have meant less than sanity. But for 
myself, thank God, there is something better! 

Ah, “She doth not give,” this beautiful, 
imperial, treasure-clasping sea! Yet—doth 
she not? 

To my arms, it is true, she would not yield 
the form of my beloved; but in a dazzle of 
generosity, she lent me for a little glorious 
space that which she could never wholly take 
back,—the presence, the smile, of my Lilas, 
with the clear writ love in the eyes sealing 
her mine in heaven, if not here! 
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PRINCIPLES OF 


J. HENRY CROSS 


By H. Lee Snyder 


. HENRY CROSS was a lawyer. That 

fact should not, however, be considered 

a prejudicial one, for he had never been sus- 

pected of having a client. J. Henry had 

always been willing enough to harbor one, 

or even more than one, but the clients them- 
selves had proved to be unusually shy. 

The paternal ancestor of J. Henry Cross 
had considerately passed to the great beyond 
about the time of his son’s advent to the bar, 
and had bequeathed to him a patrimony 
which netted the modest income of about 
one hundred dollars a month—an amount 
quite sufficient to support in comparative 
comfort, an unencumbered young man in 
the thriving city of Conway. 

This comfortable little legacy was only 
some measure of compensation to J. Henry 
because of the fact that, some twenty-five 
years before, the elder Cross had inflicted 
upon a helpless infant the unwieldy name of 
Jedidiah Henry. Moreover, he had auto- 
cratically insisted that the boy should be 
known in the family circle only as “ Jedidiah” 
—much to the latter’s mortification, es- 
pecially during his first few years in school. 
Therefore, Jedidiah Henry followed his 
father’s mortal remains to the cemetery, but 
J. Henry came back in the carriage medita- 
tively contemplating his change of name and 
fortune. 

The fledgling lawyer had, thereupon, es- 
tablished himself in a real law office, with a 
spick-and-span roll-top desk, and a couple 
of shelves of painfully new books. He also 
engaged a stenographer with a blond pompa- 
dour, who spent her time doing fancy work 
and flirting outrageously with the young 
dentist across the way. But the stenogra- 
pher with the blond pompadour has nothing 
to do with this story; later she eloped with 
the young dentist, and is now rearing a house 
full of children and growing fat. 

As has been intimated, J. Henry’s profes- 
sional affairs did not flourish. Young law- 


yers admitted to the bar at about the same 
time as he, and who were compelled, by 
force of circumstances, to pull off their coats 
and dig their clients out of the soil, began to 
show plain evidences of prosperity. They 
were appearing in court trying cases, and 
were rapidly securing recognition as an in- 
tegral part of the bar of the county, while J. 
Henry was sitting in his office studying the 
contour of the blond pompadour and wait- 
ing for clients. It is to his credit that he 
recognized the full force of the situation be- 
fore it was too late. He plainly perceived 
that he was a failure as a lawyer in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, and he there- 
fore resolved to turn his attention to the real 
vocation of numbers of the legal profession; 
that is to say, politics. 

Having taken this resolution he walked 
down the street to the habitat of the poli- 
ticians, for the purpose of studying the situa- 
tion. He very soon discovered that the city 
was entirely in the power of the Republican 
party, and that the Republican party was 
controlled, managed and directed by a ma- 
chine. One point was in his favor: the acci 
dent of birth had made him a Republican, 
both instinctively and _ traditionally. He 
gingerly walked around this machine and in- 
spected it. It appeared to be in excellent 
running order, but what was more to the 
point, it also appeared to be fully manned. 
Inquiries here and there elicited the fact that 
the machine needed only voters, but it was 
also very plain that the voters, absolutely 
necessary to the proper operation of the ma- 
chine at election time, could find no place in 
it on any other occasion. Whereupon J. 
Henry Cross evolved his first political prin- 
ciple: 

The only way one may become a component 
part of a well constructed political machine is 
to first break the machine. 

It was very clear that even a machine so 
marvellously constructed could be no stronger 
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than its weakest part—being in that respect 
like unto a chain—and J. Henry determined 
to discover that vulnerable part. To that 
end he called upon Colonel William P. 
Force. Bill Force was reputed to be a politi- 
cal boss, but he could more accurately have 
been designated as the chief engineer of the 
machine. He knew its every part and the 
strength and weakness of it; he knew just 
the places where oil must be judiciously ap- 
plied, as well as the proper quantity and 
quality to use; and more than all else, he 
knew which operations of the machine were 
most attractive to the eye of the voter, and 
he knew which must be manipulated only 
in the dark places of the night. 

“Bill,” asked J. Henry,—he always affec- 
ted an intimate acquaintance with the best 
known men of the country—‘‘how’s poli- 
tics?” 

“Nothing doing,’ said Force, carelessly. 
“Why?” 

“T’ve been hearing some complaints,” 
replied Cross, ‘but I suppose there always 
are some kickers.” 

“You can’t please everybody in politics,” 
admitted Force. F 

‘“‘A good many people,” pursued Cross, 
“are saying that Hemington’s been congress- 
man long enough.” 

“He thinks so himself,’ grinned Force, 
‘and now he wants to be governor.” 

“But I suppose,” suggested the younger 
man cautiously, ‘that there is no organized 
opposition to him.” 

Force leaned back in his chair, vigorously 
puffing at his cigar, and observed the young 
man narrowly. Evidently he considered 
that there was no harm in him, for he replied: 

“That’s exactly the point. There’s a 
good deal of opposition to Hemington— 
there always is to a man who’s been in Con- 
gress ten years—but it’s not’ organized and 
they have no leader. I’m free to confess 
that if the opposition were handled properly 
it could give us some trouble, but as long as 
it isn’t, there’s nothing to worry about.” 

Now J. Henry Cross left the office of Bill 
Force contentedly considering the situation. 
He had established what he suspected to be 
true, and what every politician in Conway 
knew to be true, that there was a considerable 
mass of opposition to the Honorable Edward 
Hemington, member of Congress and Con- 
way’s foremost citizen. He therefore de- 
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termined to organize and control that oppo- 
sition for the sole and exclusive purpose of 
giving the machine such a jolt as would seri- 
ously interfere with the proper relation of its 
parts, and such as would require his own 
personal services to put it in good running 
order. 

Here, J. Henry Cross brought forth his 
second political principle: 

A political machine may be broken only by 
applying great pressure at its vulnerable point; 
it can be most effectively repaired by applying 
the principles of Homeopathy. 

But this was before he had met Edith 
Hemington. 

il Ky @ 

It has long been a mooted question among 
those who have given much study to the mat- 
ter, whether or not there is such a thing as 
love at first sight, but it cannot be success- 
fully denied that the love affair of J. Henry 
Cross and Edith Hemington goes a long way 
toward answering the question in the affir- 
mative. 

They first saw each other at a football 
game, which she had attended in company 
with a callow college youth, and she was 
waving the blue and gold colors of the uni- 
versity and enthusiastically cheering its team 
on to victory, when his attention was first 
directed te her. Certainly, with her slender 
figure becomingly dressed in blue, her hair 
of pure gold, and the good red blood 
showing in the soft curve of her cheeks, she 
made a picture well calculated to arrest the 
attention of any sane, healthy-minded man. 
Later in the day they were introduced by a 
mutual acquaintance, and in addition to her 
other attractions, he then saw a pair of match- 
less brown eyes and a pure oval face highly 
expressive of every emotion. And J. Henry 
Cross, athletic, clean-limbed, with jet black 
hair and eyes, was surely good to look upon, 
and it was plainly evident that Edith Hem- 
ington observed him with something more 
than mere approval. . 

What they said at that first meeting has 
never been recorded—and doubtless the 
words were merely commonplace—but it is 
certain that they walked home together after 
the game, and that the callow college youth 
was entirely forgotten. 

Though his love affair progressed in a most 
satisfactory manner, and with the strenuous 
celerity of a whirlwind, J. Henry was greatly 
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worried. Finally, he came to the wisest con- 
clusion possible, under the circumstances, 
and determined to carry the matter directly 
to Edith herself. Too few men realize the 
absolute importance of sharing their trials 
and troubles with the woman to whose keep- 
ing they have given their affection. Did 
they but realize it, her sympathy and help is 
always to be had for the asking—a virtue in- 
herent in both wife and sweetheart. 

“Suppose,” said J. Henry, a little diffi- 
dently, “a man and girl love each other and 
are really betrothed, though they have not 
made known that fact to her parents and 
friends, and suppose, further, that the man 
is engaged in a matter in which he must 
directly oppose the interests of the girl’s 
father, what should he do under those cir- 
cumstances?” 

“Why you dear boy,” Edith laughed, 
softly, “‘he should tell the girl all about it,— 
so sit down here by me and begin.” 

J. Henry, thereupon, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. 

“You know,” he continued, “that I have 
determined upon a political career.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“The Republican party in Conway is con- 
trolled by a political machine, and your 
father, as a member of Congress and Con- 
way’s most influential citizen, is the main- 
spring of that machine.” 

“Yes,” said she, a little puzzled, “I know 
all that.” 

“The only way I see to acquire any politi- 
cal influence or prestige is to develop enough 
opposition to break the machine—or trust to 
your father’s generosity and good nature 
when I tell him that I want to be his son-in- 
law.” 

Edith Hemington smiled. “And which 

course will you take?” she asked. 
- “T don’t know,” he replied, moodily. ‘If 
I choose the first, whatever results follow 
will be because of my own efforts—but your 
father will probably be so angry that he will 
order me out of the house. If the second, 
I will avoid trouble of that kind, but will have 
accomplished nothing by my own efforts; 
on the contrary, I am likely to become some- 
thing of a political pensioner, if, indeed, I 
ever acquire any individuality politically.” 

“There is no danger,” responded Edith, 
cheerfully, “‘of my father ordering you out 
of the house—not while I am here. Maybe 
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he would be a little vexed, but that’s good 
for him. I should say, go out and fight, for 
he likes a good fighter. But you must fight 
hard—and if it should so happen that my 
father defeated your plans by just a narrow 
margin, he would believe you were the bright- 
est and most ingenious young man in Con- 
way—just as I do.” 

All of which tends to prove that Edith 
Hemington had a mind possessed of con- 
siderable political acumen, to which was tied 
the usual bundle of feminine prejudices and 
inconsistencies. 

J. Henry Cross here noted his third politi- 
cal principle: 

In politics, as in love, fortune and favor 
are won by masterful opposition and not by 
supine subserviency. 


* * * 


J. Henry opened his campaign very cir- 
cumspectly. His plan was simple, but the 
more likely to be effective and successful on 
that account. Briefly stated, it was this: 
The county convention was to meet soon, 
and it was generally known that Congress- 
man Hemington desired to have adopted 
ringing resolutions endorsing him for the 
nomination as governor. Cross, therefore, 
determined to oppose this endorsement, and 
to endeavor to secure the adoption of resolu- - 
tions omitting all reference to the congress- 
man. To that end he made the acquain- 
tance of one trustworthy man in each city 
ward and in each township. He chose men 
who were known to be mildly opposed to 
Hemington—avoiding radicals, whose ac- 
tivity would arouse suspicion, and instructed 
them to quietly secure the selection of as 
many like-minded delegates as_ possible. 
The further details of his plan he wisely kept 
to himself. The scheme gave some promise 
of success, but was doomed to failure should 
the machine suspect that there was anything 
amiss, for it had the undoubted power to crush 
J. Henry’s incipient ambition like an eggshell. 

The county convention assembled early 
in March. Judge Elisha Banker, an old 
wheel-horse of the party, presided. Seated 
behind a little pine table, the rigid outlines 
of which were skillfully concealed by a draped 
flag, he appeared, with his benign coun- 
tenance and flowing white beard, to be a 
greatly beloved patriarch guiding the sober 
deliberations of his people. As a matter of 




















fact, he was just a cog in a well oiled machine. 
The chairman rapped for order; the secre- 
tary and treasurer read their preliminary re- 
ports, and the delegates were ready for busi- 
ness. Everybody knew what was first in 
order, and when old Uncle Henry Gardner, 
of Jasper Township, arose from his seat in 
the rear of the ‘hall, the reporters had his 
words before they were uttered. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, in a quivering 
treble, “‘I move that the Honorable Edward 
Hemington be invited to address the conven- 
tion.” 

The motion was seconded from a dozen 
points in the hall, and the Congressman 
mounted the platform and delivered his cus- 
tomary per-florid convention speech. It was 
received with the vociferous applause with 
which political henchmen habitually greet 
the forensic efforts of an acknowledged leader, 
and the convention breathed a sigh of relief, 
feeling, apparently, that it had performed its 
first duty in a satisfactory manner. 

“The next on the program,” announced 
the Judge, “‘is the appointment of the usual 
committees by the chair.” 

J. Henry had no interest in any committee 
except that on resolutions, and listened un- 
concernedly until that one was reached. The 
chairman allowed his eyes to roam over the 
delegates as if earnestly considering who 
were best fitted for the great responsibility 
and most entitled to the honor, although the 
delegates well knew that the names of those 
previously selected were neatly typewritten 
on the slip of paper he held in his hand. 

“John H. Payson, of Springdale Town- 
ship, chairman; Eugene Carson of the first 
ward, and J. Henry Cross of the fourth 
ward,” announced the judge. 

It was a pure piece of luck for J. Henry. 
Colonel Force, having taken a liking to Cross, 
had dictated his appointment, thinking the 
recognition would flatter him. 

“The convention will now stand adjourned 
until one o’clock, and the committee on reso- 
lutions will meet at the Oswald House and be 
ready to report at that time.” The vener- 
able Judge brought down his gavel with a 
resounding thud, and the first session of the 
convention was at an end. 

The three members of the committee on 
resolutions repaired to the hotel. As they 
entered, Colonel Force, who accompanied 
them, confidentially remarked to J. Henry: 
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“A draft of the resolutions has been pre- 
pared and Paysor has it. Of course, you 
simply report it unchanged.” 

“T suppose it’s all right,” said J. Henry, 
doubtfully. ‘Who wrote it?” 

Colonel Force looked at him pityingly. 

“Young man, some day you may know 
something about politics. Who do you sup- 
pose is running this convention?” 

As they entered the hotel parlor, together 
with Hemington, Force, and a few others, 
Payson produced a type-written paper and 
remarked to his fellow committee: 

“Boys, they say that all we’ve got to do is 
to read this paper after dinner. Seems to 
me as if they were taking our job away from 
us.”” 

“Tt suits me all right,” laughed Carson. 

Hemington produced a box of cigars and, 
after a little talk, everybody passed out to 
the dining room without even having gone 
through the formality of reading the resolu- 
tions. Cross had glanced over the paper, 
however. and had observed that Hemington’s 
candidacy for governor had been fulsomely 
endorsed. A complete draft of his own reso- 
lutions was in his pocket and he felt that it 
would do very well. 

For the next two hours J. Henry was busy. 
He saw each of his lieutenants and gave them 
explicit instructions, and was well prepared 
when the convention re-convened. Strange 
to say, not a whisper of his plans had reached 
the ears of the machine leaders, and what 
followed came out of the clear sky. 

The convention re-convened at one o’clock 
and Mr. Payson read the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, but before a motion to 
adopt the same could be made, Cross had 
been recognized by the presiding officer. 

“Mr Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
convention,” he spoke in clear, even tones, 
“the report, as read, was rather informally 
adopted by the committee, but I regret ex- 
ceedingly to report that it was not unani- 
mous. In the absence of any information 
to the contrary I must conclude that Mr. 
Carson endorses the report as read—and 
since he applauded vigorously I think I am 
right—and I therefor offer the ry 
minority report.” 

The most intense silence followed the read- 
ing of this report. It was substantially the 
same as the one read by Payson, except that 
all mention of Hemington was omitted. The 
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adherents of the machine were stricken dumb 
at the sheer audacity of the matter, while 
those who opposed the endorsement were 
plainly frightened at their own temerity. 

Cross had arranged for one of his friends 
to move the adoption of the minority report, 
but Colonel Force was too quick for him: 

“Mr. Chairman,” he shouted, “I move 
the minority report be laid on the table.” 

On this question the vote by wards and 
Townships was called, and the motion was 
lost by the narrow margin of five votes. 
Under cover of the pandemonium following, 
some one moved the adoption of the min- 
ority report, and after some measure of quiet 
had been restored the secretaries again be- 
gan to call the roll. 

Willow Township was the last on the list 
and had cast seven votes against the first 
motion. As the call proceeded, Colonel 
Force—a busy man you may be sure—called 
the chairman of that delegation to the rear 
of the room. 

“Brown,” said he, “your brother-in-law 
is post master of Willowdale, isn’t he?” 

“That’s right,” said Brown. 

“He’s a cripple with a wife and six chil- 
dren.” 

“Yes,” admitted Brown, “he is.” 

“Pretty hard work to support ’em all, I 
guess,” said Force. ‘Might come hard on 
you if he lost his job.” 

Brown started and turned pale. He had 
had some experience supporting this par- 
ticular relative and his family. 

“Better see that Willow votes right, 
Brown,” and Colonel Force turned away, 
well satisfied that that application of a drop 
of oil would allay a great deal of friction. 

As Brown started back to his seat the 
secretary called, ‘Willow Township!” and 
some of the delegation said, ‘‘Seven votes, 
Ves” 

The venerable judge gulped—it was a 
hard pill to swallow—and was about to de- 
clare the minority report adopted when 
Brown cried nervously: ‘Wait a moment, 
Willow desires to ballot!” 

There was a hurried consultation of the 
Willow delegates, and presently Brown an- 
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nounced: 
vote to ‘Seven votes, No. 

Amid the cheering and yelling the other 
delegations came climbing over the tail board 
of the band wagon, and J. Henry Cross pres- 
ently found himself standing alone—his being 
the only vote registered in favor of his own 
report. P 

“Mr. Chairman,” he remarked, with fine 
irony, “I cannot place my judgment against 
that of all the other gentlemen present. Will 
you permit me to change my vote to No?” 

So it was done, and so, presently, the ma- 
jority report was unanimously adopted, and 
a deep peace came over the assembled dele- 
gates. 

““A good loser,’ whispered Hemington to 
Force, nodding toward Cross. 

Hemington had been greatly puzzled at 
the stand J. Henry had taken regarding the 
endorsement. That this young man, who, 
for a few weeks had been devoting himself 
so assiduously to his daughter Edith, should 
openly oppose him on the floor of the conven- 
tion, was something he could not understand. 
But Edith had read her father aright. The 
anger and resentment that had at first pos- 
sessed him was wholly smothered by a feeling 
of exultation over his own victory, and by a 
respect for J. Henry’s fighting ability, which 
had grown in stature by leaps and bounds. 

After the convention had adjourned, J. 
Henry was greatly cheered by the receipt of 
two communications. One was a dainty 
note from Edith asking him to call that even- 
ing, and the other from the congressman 
himself, delivered through the medium of 
the telephone, and extending a similar in- 
vitation. 

It must have been a highly satisfactory call. 
At any rate, when, late that evening, he left 
the Hemington home he was the duly ac- 
knowledged fiance of Edith Hemington, and 
the duly- accredited private secretary of the 
congressman. 

J. Henry then formulated his fourth politi- 
cal principle: 

Opposition, having accomplished its pur- 
pose, should cease; it is easier to swim with 
the current than against it. 


“Willow desires to change her 
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CANDLE CITY, LOOKING UP KEEWALIK RIVER 


THE ALASKA OF TODAY 
By Judge W. H. Bard 


Illustrated from Photographs by F. H. Nowell, Nome 


FTER living in Alaska for a period of 

nine years, I often thought, should cir- 
cumstance ever so favor me that I might be 
able to live without too much hardship in 
the good old States again, I. could enjoy 
life without returning to my home in the 
Northland, where experience had been a 
hard taskmaster in the pioneer days, 

I boarded the steamship President on June 
4, after spending eight months in the States, 
starting on my way north again, my heart 
seeming to leap for joy, and from the moment 
the whistle blew and the anchor was raised 
at Seattle, the boat could not run fast enough 
for my imagination to land me back to my 
old home and the beautiful land of gold. 

The steamship President was equipped 
with wireless telegraphy, and we were very 
keen for news when passing through Unamak 
Pass, knowing that we would soon pick up 
the waves of the wireless from good old St. 
Michael’s or Port Safety Station; and I had 
the honor of receiving at sea the first wire- 
less message that was sent from the boys 
at Nome, which I received three days’ be- 
fore my arrival. I also had the pleasure of 
sending the first wireless message to the 


Nome Daily Nugget, a daily newspaper of 
Nome, in return for which the original 
messages were afterward framed and hung 
in the archives of the office. 

When we came in sight of land—first the 
distant mountains, then Sledge Island, then 


_ Nome itself—I began to appreciate the real 


feeling and friendship that I had for Nome 
and Alaska. I could see a great many very 
important changes in the business houses. 
Everything looked new and freshly painted, 
and the little city of the North made a beau- 


. tiful appearance as we hove-to in the road- 


stead. 

Well, you know how it feels to get back 
to the old friends and faces again. In eager 
conversation we exchanged the latest news 
from the States and discussed the changes 
that had been going on about Nome and 
Alaska during the eight months I had been 
away. 

The past eight months in Nome had not 
been idle ones. The hum of industry was 
in the air, and in going around to different 
places near Nome, I could notice the slow 
but sure progress of civilization. This is 
most marked by the rapid disappearance 
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of the native igloos, which are nearly 
all destroyed or falling into decay. The 
native Esquimaux have bade good-bye to 
their primitive abodes around Nome. These 
igloos or native Esquimau homes were fash- 
ioned in a peculiar way. In the side of 
a bluff they would dig a space twelve-foot 
square and place logs inside, as a retaining 
wall, and cover it over with logs and earth, 
except for a small opening in the very top. 
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room. Usually on the outside or entrance 
of the tunnel is found brush or whip-sawed 
boards, to keep out the snow and cold, and 
further in, at the entrance of the second tun- 
nel, they usually hang a fur robe, or a piece 
of bed-ticking as a curtain to keep out the 
wind and cold, and here they live even in 
the dead of winter almost too warm for 
comfort. 

Much to the shame of our Federal govern- 
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This opening served as the only window, 
and also to let the smoke escape that came 
from the fire built in the center of the floor, 
around which the natives slept. The en- 
trance to the igloo was made through a tunnel 
built of logs running out eighty-five or ninety 
feet, and about five feet high and two and one- 
half feet wide. Twenty feet from the inner 
chamber or living room it narrows to a round 
hole about three feet in circumference, 
through which one must crawl, then widens 
to a height of about four feet, in which one 
may walk in a stooping posture to the living 


ment, Alaska still continues under the primi- 
tive government provided for these Esqui-. 
maux, although there are now thousands of 
citizens in that country and every evidence 
of a new civilization, waiting a simple sign 
that the Sixtieth Congress will distinguish 
itself by giving Alaskans at least the semblance 
of rights accorded to immigrants coming to 
the eastern shores of our country. Alaskans 
certainly appreciate what Congress has al- 
ready done in giving to them a delegate, but 
are sorry to relate that the majority of our 
law makers have looked upon his position 
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as a nonenity and an ornament. But right 
here I must state that the Alaskans all agree 
that President Roosevelt personally has 
recognized our delegate with proper ap- 
preciation, and we believe if our delegate 
has not made an impression on some of our 
law makers, that at least our President has 
given him a fair hearing and extended to 
him the courtesies that we believe his offi- 
cial position should entitle him. 


The best citizens of the district are in favor 
7 





PASSENGERS LIGHTERING ABOARD S. S. VICTORIA, 


of a territorial government. While we feel 
that it may be some time before Congress 
will grant us that status, at the same time 
I would not feel as though I were doing jus- 
tice to the vast busihess interests of the dis- 
trict if I did not state at this time that we are 
now ready for this territorial government, 
and will welcome the gay that Congress will 
think as we do about it. 

The vast amount ef money that is being 
spent by corporations in building railroads 
from different points on the coast to interior 
districts of Alaska will open immense hid- 
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den resources. The Guggenheims are put- 
ting a railroad through from Katilla to 
the interior portion of Alaska, tapping their 
great copper interests and probably will event- 
ually complete the road to Dawson. Other 
corporations are also working on a road from 
Valdez, pushing it toward the interior of an- 
other rich section. The Nome Arctic Railroad 
has keen extended from Dexter Creek, eight 
miles from Nome, to Dahl Creek in the 
Kougarok district, a distance of 125 miles, 


FOR SEATTLE AND THE OUTSIDE 


into the interior of the Seward peninsula, 


tapping a great chain of lakes extending 


from™Pért Clarence harbor to Pilgrim and 
the Kougarok Rivers, opening up a vast 
territory of placer ground rich in gold that 
heretofore could never be developed on ac- 
count of the inaccessibility of transportation. 
In the summer time these roads all traverse 
gorgeous scenery rank with vegetation; and 
it is not too much to expect that tourists 
with jaded appetites will turn to Alaska in 
coming years for a glimpse of this wonderful 
country. Flowers grow in abundance, and 
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it is possible to pick a hundred different 
varieties at most any stop along the line, and 
indeed in south-eastern Alaska they are be- 
ginning to bring in stock and are opening up 
some farming country. This is a rude shock 
to the imagination of those who have pic- 
tured Alaska as the frozen North. 

But these are only side issues. The growth 
in mining in Alaska is of course the most 
astonishing of the intlustries. The progress 
during the past year has been very great, due 
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what is going on in Alaska. With the 
improved process there can be handled by 
each dredger about ‘3,000 yards of gravel 
per day of ten hours work. The three 
dredgers would probably handle from eight 
to ten thousand yards per day of gravel which 
will average from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar per cubic yard. Inasmuch as these 
dredgers can be operated at exceedingly 
small expense, there is no doubt but that the 
returns to the stockholders will be exceedingly 





NO. 3 DAHL CREEK, KOUGAROK MINING DISTRICT, OWNED BY DAHL, CAREY & ROSENTHAL 


to the advancement made in the improved 
machinery. Large companies formed by 
eastern capitalists have been able to place 
machines on the ground which will increase 
the output of gold materially. At Nome, 
the Anvil Mining and Hydraulic Company 
has brought several large dredgers to Alaska, 
and have placed one at Nome at a cost of 
$90,000, erecting also a large power plant 
about half a mile from the city limits at a 
cost of $250,000, which with accessories, will 
bring the investment to over a half-million 
dollars for this one concern in this one 
place alone. This is but an indication of 


large. This is only one instance of several 
propositions of large character which are now 
in the course of construction in the districts. 

The ditches in the Kougarok district are 
playing their part in the development of the 
mining interests in their districts, for thou- 
sands of dollars are being spent in building 
these ditches to bring the water to the creeks, 
which are known to be rich in placer gold. 
There is a large amount of capital being ex- 
pended at what is known as the Candle Creek 
Mining district, in the way of building ditches, 
putting in hydraulic plants and other de- 
vices for the extraction of the yellow metal 
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and very materially increasing the output 
over the possibilities of the old-fashioned 
“panning” by hand. 

There has been during the past year a 
great development on the second and third 
beach line which has heretofore - produced 
millions. Several very large rich placer 
mines have been opened up during the past 
year in different places along these beach 
lines. 

The developments in the interior of Alaska 
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From the best information obtainable, the 
new strike is genuine, and the Innoko and its 
tributaries bids fair to take its place among 
the standard gold-bearing districts of Al- 
aska. This section of the country has here- 
tofore been virgin ground, and, generally 
speaking, was not believed to have been a 
gold-producing section of the country, show- 
ing conclusively that gold in Alaska is where 
you find it, and quite thoroughly distributed 
through the district. 
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have been as marked as those I have just 
named which are exclusively in Seward 
peninsula. The new strike on the Innoko 
River has created a stampede to that local- 
ity. The Innoko River runs in a similar di- 
rection to the Tanana River, and empties 
into the Yukon not far from what is known 
as the Russian Mission. This Innoko River 
drains the country between the Tanana and 
the Koskwim River, and while there had 
been some little prospecting formerly, it was 
only known for the large amount of fur pro- 
cured from the natives and brought down 
the Yukon. 


The Fairbanks district has kept up its good 
production, and would have excelled all 
previous records during the past year had 
it not been for the unsettled condition of 
the miners in that district. It seems a pity 
that labor troubles of this character cannot be 
adjusted amicably between the miner and 
operator, for it seems wrong to stop the 
wheels of progress in a new country where 
the disastrous reaction of a labor strife is 
ten-fold greater, not only to the miner him- 
self but the operator as well. This strike 
in Fairbanks and vicinity has retarded the 
development of that great gold-bearing dis- 














trict not only millions of dollars, but prac- 
tically set the growth of the country back at 
least two years. It ought to serve as a les- 
son to ail concerned in the interests and de- 
velopment of all Alaskan enterprises. 

I have already referred to the fact that the 
Guggenheims are spending a great deal of 
money in the development of railroads and 
mines, and are obtaining large interests 
throvghout the district. A prominent Wall 
Street banker suggested to me, in conversa- 
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tween 3,000 and 4,000 miles long, and covers 
as much territory as the New England states. 
It is readily seen that Alaska is not a one man 
nor a one corporation proposition; on the 
contrary, it has room for several corporations 
as lai ve as the Guggenheims, and is patiently 
waiting and inviting all to share in its rich 
profits. 

Alaska has proven herself to be very rich 
in copper as well as gold, although copper in 
Alaska is in its infancy; but with the growing 
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tion regarding the future development of 
Alaska, that, by reason of the Guggenheims’ 
expenditure of large sums of money in that 
country, that other men with capital would 
hesitate to place money in the country in 
competition with so large and powerful a 
corporation, because of their enormous 


wealth. This suggestion seemed very foolish 
to my mind, knowing the extent and area 
that Alaska covers. Neither the Guggenheims 
nor any other corporation could control the 
vast interests of Alaska, because it is so 
large a country in itself, with a coast line on 
the Pacific Ocean and Behring Strait be- 





transportation facilities, the development of 
great copper mines in the interior will pro- 
gress with such wonderful rapidity that it 
will startle the world. It has been known 
for a fact for many years; yes, even since 
the wearied prospector traversed the un- 
known ground, winding his way to the in- 
terior of Alaska during the first Klondike 
excitement, that there were vast ledges of 
copper hidden in the great district. But the 
weary prospector never expected that it 
would ever be possible to develop these cop- 
per ledges, because of their remote distance 
from civilization and transportation. It has 
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now dawned upon people why enterprising 
corporations are now building railroads as 
fast as possible, winding through the rugged 
mountains to these vast copper deposits. 
And when those railroads are completed, 
which will be within the next two or -hree 
years at the most, then the real development 
of these copper propositions will begin. 

In addition to the gold and copper of 
Alaska, the tin mines of Seward peninsula 
are being rapidly developed, and consider- 
able capital has been put inio this department 
of the mining industry. Progress has not 
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Wales have their ledge well in hand, stamp 
mills running, and will ship tin ore this year. 

Fortunately for its rapid commercial and 
business development, Alaska is well sup- 
plied with coal. There has been consider- 
able activity during the past year all over 
Alaska in the working of numerous bitum- 
inous coal veins, which are in abundance in 
almost every part of the district. Even the 
Lisbon and Corwin coal mines which are lo- 
cated at Cape Lisbon are now being looked 
after, and I understand from good authority 
that New York capitalists have formed a com- 
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been so apparent in these propositions as 
with other minerals, because the people in 
general do not understand the development 
of tin mines and mining as well as gold 
or copper; and I give this as the sole reason. 
There is no question but that this tin indus- 
try will be developed in the near future to 
much larger proportions, as at the present 
time I understand from good authority that 
the Bartell Tin Company at Cape Prince of 


pany to develop these mines more rapidly, 
contemplating building coal boats especially 
fitted to carry the coal from this port to 
supply Nome and other districts along the 
coast. 

So you will see that Alaska is not only get- 
ting interior railroads, but interior boat lines, 
and these will not fail to open the country 
more rapidly and usher in an era of pros- 
perity little dreamed of. 


Every year interest increases in the exploitation of Alaska, and every year there are new discoveries in 


the ae ‘of mineral and other natural resources. 


sition is going to be held in Seattle—and it will 


pectors, the sombreros and the dog-teams figure largely. 
interest in Seattle and Alaska.~: Zd.] 
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aska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, to 


interest in It is very evident that an ex 


po- 
y when the time comes. If the Seattleites cannot finish 
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t's how they do things in Seattle. 
ays the cow-boys, the. pros- 
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INDIANA STATESMAN 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ITTING in the old rocking chair, one 
evening, I saw in fancy a long proces- 
sion of the men who are doing things in our 
own day, and each familiar name called up 
in turn a vision of the home cities of these 
well-known: men. Of late I had heard fre- 
quent mention of Mr. Charles Wesley Miller, 
of Goshen, and as the name of that little city 
in Indiana came to mind it called up another 
vision—a day in early autumn long years ago. 
The house was to be “banked” with earth, 
to withstand winter draughts. We boys were 
“playing” in the yard, with all the zest of 
playtime well earned. There stood the old 
red wheelbarrow, that had emblazoned upon 
it a name that I can never forget. The “bank- 
ing” had to be done with that barrow, and I 
can see now what a general that mother was 
who sat in the baywindow overlooking the 
yard; she made the suggestion that the boys 
play train with the red wheelbarrow. Be- 
tween the handles I was soon located as the 
engineer, and I trotted along leaning gravely 
over one handle watching the great wheel 
revolve in front, as proud of my improvised 
locomotive as any “grown up” engineer could 
be of his. This was not quite realistic enough, 
and a brakeman was provided in little brother 
Bill, who sat astride of the wheel, riding with 
all the nonchalance of a “real” brakeman, 
whom we had frequently admired and envied 
at his work. No matter how fast that bar- 
row was wheeled, little Bill would jump on 
and bump up and down, in high glee at the 
new play of railroad engineer and brakeman. 
We had an especial pride in playing while 
mother looked on and advised—but mother 
had other plans than mere play for her boys. 
There came the suggestion that all trains 
were not passenger coaches; there were freight 
trains—why not try that for a change? What 
to load the train with? Well, earth would 
be a good thing, and the best place to carry 
it to would be along the sides of the house, 
where the engine could “back in” on the fanci- 
ful switchesso well. Ah! she wasa wise mother 
and knew just how to manage her boys. The 


freight trains were loaded in high glee, the 
heavier the load the prouder we were of it 
as we puffed and screeched up “the grade.” 
The house was banked with never a thought 
that the boys were working, and the dreaded 
task was accomplished all “in play.” 

Think you that I can ever forget that wheel- 
barrow, or the name of the man who made 
it—those letters that gleamed in the autumn 
sun, “Walker, Goshen, Indiana”? Every 
character is emblazoned in memory as clearly 
as it was on the old barrow itself. These 
recollections came to me late one night and 
I be-thought me that I should like to know 
if my memory was absolutely correct, so I 
telephoned Brother Bill. He was aroused 
from his bed by miy persistent ring. Yawn- 
ing he came to the ’phone. 

“Bill, do you remember where that wheel- 
barrow was made that used to stand in the 
yard at home?” 

“What's the matter? What are you dream- 
ing about—wheel-bar—I—ah—” 

“Don’t you recall the day we played that 
I was Uncle Ted the engineer, and you were 
brakeman? I want to be sure that I remem- 
ber straight—what was the name of the man 
who made the old barrow?” 

“Seems to me,” he said, with a mighty 
yawn, “‘that the name on the barrow was 
Goshen, Indiana—man’s name was Walker. 
Let the wheelbarrow rest until morning. I’m 
sleepy.” 

i ae” 

Off to Goshen I started next day with a 
double incentive—to see Mr. Miller and trace 
our old barrow. ‘The train was late at Buf- 
falo, and I missed connections, which would 
entail a five hours’ delay. This was not to 
be considered for a moment, because my 
schedule had been arranged for a certain 
hour, so I found my way on the “fast mail,” 
that does not usually carry passengers, and 
was soon speeding away at the rate of mile 
a minute, surrounded by mail bags, among 
them perhaps, many National Magzzines 
going to our good subscribers, and thus I 
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found myself one Sunday evening at Goshen, 
Indiana, on schedule time that would have 
done credit to our imaginary standard of 
rapidly dispatched trains in the wheelbar- 
row days. 

I was not long in Goshen before it was 
impressed upon me that every person whom 
I met knew Charlie Miller, who is not only 
a citizen of Goshen but a former mayor of 
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ous service and won a high place in the rec- 
ords of the nation. 

When I entered Mr. Miller’s law office, 
where he came as a young man, after a course 
at the law school at Ann Arbor, I began to 
appreciate the career of a typical young Ameri- 
can. Born in Galena, Floyd County, in the 
southern part of the state, he knew what it 
was to work on a farm. He began to teach 
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the city and a candidate for the governor- 
ship of Indiana. His law office in Goshen 
is a notable center from which have come 
many eminent men. Law offices in smaller 
cities always seem to have more complete 
libraries than those in the larger places; 
they are in truth legal workshops and founts 
of information in many cities where there 
are no great public libraries to draw from at 
a moment’s notice. From such offices have 
come many public men who have seen strenu- 


school at sevenieen years of age and started 
out with that fixed determination that always 
brings results. Locating in Goshen as a 
lawyer, and for years sticking close to his 
briefs, it was easy to understand why in the 
two full terms which Charles W. Miller served 
as attorney general of his native state, he 
made a remarkable record. Upon his work 
as a public servant and a man devoted to 
obtaining the best results from every under- 
taking, Mr. Miller bases his characteristic 
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announcement that he will be a candidate 
for governor. It is pointed out that there 
never has been a Republican governor of 
Indiana elected from that section of the state, 
north of the famous “banks of the Wabash.” 
His campaign on the state ticket as attorney 
general was a splendid tribute to the novel 
and candid way in which he launched his 
candidacy for the honor of leading President 
Roosevelt in the number of votes received, 
and in his home city Mr. Miller had an en- 
dorsement received by few candidates, for 
the people of Goshen remembered how, in 
years gone by, the modest young lawyer was 
nominated as a candidate for mayor against 
his personal wishes. 

Once in the field, Charles W. Miller has 
a way of going direct to the people for their 
suffrages, gathering his testimony, going 


thoroughly over the situation and setting 


forth why and wherefore he is entitled to 
support in his campaign. His career among 
the “home folks” has borne fruit in sugges- 
tive tributes as to his fidelity and the trust- 
worthiness of his verbal or written word. Mr. 
Miller is entirely free from ostentation, is 
open-hearted, earnest and has the unusual 
faculty of recalling names, faces and inci- 
dents connected with his meeting certain 
people—a veritable ‘‘royal memory,” worthy 
of English Charles. 

Standing now in the front rank of his 
profession, Mr. Miller has established a fine 
reputation as a lawyer by square, open fight- 
ing, his common sense and ability being veri- 
fied in the splendid success of his work. His 
labors as attorney general thoroughly ac- 
quainted him with all the various institutions 
of the state, and were of such a character as 
to direct attention and admiration to him 
even outside of his own native state—in fact, 
his work had to do with problems which 
were of nation-wide importance. 

Conscientious and thorough to the last 
degree, I was deeply interested in Mr. Miller’s 
unique way of conducting a campaign. There 
was nothing secretive or mysterious about it. 
He had undertaken it in the same way that 
he would have accepted and carried through 
some great case to try in court for an indi- 
vidual client. 

Mr. Miller is making a thorough personal 
canvass of every county in the state, with the 
exception of such districts as he considers 
belong to rival candidates, which, out of 
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courtesy, he will not attempt to canvass. 
In his office I saw numerous little books giv- 
ing the names and addresses of everyone 
whom he has seen or to whom he has written, 
all thoroughly classified; another book gave 
a digest of all correspondence, merely a line 
or two to each person, but telling the whole 
story without the loss of time necessary to 
look the matter up on the files. 

An untiring worker and thoroughly in love 
with his work, neither he nor anyone who 
knows him feels that any apology or explana- 
tion is needed for his candidacy. Hard- 
headed and progressive, he represents a type 
of young Americanism that the electorate of 
this country ‘“‘delighteth to honor.” At home 
in Goshen he is affectionately known as 
“Charlie” Miller, and I soon discovered that 
he is the kind of man one depends on for 
good advice and sound judgment in matters 
great or small. He quite won my heart by 
aiding me in securing details concerning our 
wheelbarrow, for that, after all, was what 
first awakened my interest in Goshen. 

Going about the country, friends ready to 
help Charlie Miller are always to be found, 
and there is a sort of “‘ what-is-he-doing-now” 
interest in all his undertakings. A suggest- 
ive incident occurred at Hammond, Indiana, 
when a newsboy came to him— 

. “Are you Charlie Miller?” 

“T am, sir,” replied Mr. Miller. 

The lad squared his elbows and remarked 
with a judicial air, 

“Well, I’m for you for governor, and I’m 
going to get a lot of other geesers who think 
as I go and we will just boom things along 
—you’ll see what we’ll do for you.” 

Mr. Miller arrives at his conclusions by 
logical reasoning, and has never been known 
to swerve from his duty when presented to 
him. As attorney general it fell to his lot 
to prosecute cases against even his own 
friends and associates, but he did it with 
that stubbérn heroism exemplified in olden 
days by that stern old Roman, Marcus Cur- 
tius, who did not hesitate to make a public 
example of his own flesh and blood when 
public duty required it. 

By means of a receivership conducted 
without the usual expense incident to such 
proceedings, Mr. Miller obtained for the 

tate of Indiana thousands of dollars due it, 
securing the money by acting himself as 
attorney and appointing one of his state 
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officials as receiver; thus debts amounting 
to $146,000 were collected without a cent of 
expense to the state. There is no doubting 
or quibbling in Mr. Miller’s make-up, moral, 
social or as a public official. There is no 
compromise and no temporizing. In his 
prosecution of gambling at the French Lick 
Springs and West Baden resorts he secured 
sixteen wagon loads of gambling apparatus 
which were all destroyed. 

Charles Wesley Miller is a young man in 
the prime of life, with black eyes and hair 
and moustache and a genial, hearty manner. 
He has been actively engaged in business in 
the hardwood lumber trade, which has broad- 
ened his successful legal career. In the lum- 
ber business he is associated with the Lesh, 
Prouty & Abbott Company of East Chicago, 
Illinois, and is accounted as good a lumber- 
man as he is a lawyer. : 

The Civil War left its traditions of hero- 
ism on the lad born in Floyd County on 
February 4, 1863. Such noble influences 
were sure to stimulate the patriotism of the 
generation following, and Mr. Miller be- 
longed to an era through which no impres- 
sionable lad could live without imbibing the 
ideals of public policy that prevailed in the 
two decades following the Civil War. 

“Charlie” was educated at the Normal 
school and by private tuition. After he be- 
gan to teach school in Wood Township, 
Clark County, he utilized vacation times in 
selling books and fruit trees, and has the 
distinction of having worked his way through 
college. 

The most important points emphasized 
in Mr. Miller’s candidacy are first the record 
he has made—then his methods of work, 
including the personal letters he has sent out, 
which presage phases of his future career. 
In some measure his modes of working typify 
the sturdy youth of school teaching days. 
Who can estimate the value of the seed sown 
in his early manhood, where it was insisted 
and demanded that all things be explained 
and made lucid to the young minds awaiting 
instruction—to say nothing of “building 
fires” and getting up in shivery weather to 
work in the early dawn. Today the same 
methods that were adopted by the thorough, 
energetic, painstaking and hardworking 
school teacher are brought into play in 
relationships in public and private life. 

Mr. Miller’s mother is still living; she 
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is now eighty-four years of age, and is justly 
proud of the son who has brought so much 
credit to her family. He married in 1887 
Miss Sarah Elizabeth Perkins of Goshen. 
Mr. Miller is a thirty-third degree Mason 
and belongs to the Marion and Columbia 
clubs of Indianapolis; in fact he is a mem- 
ber of nearly every fraternity to which good 
men should belong. When he has a little 
leisure he spends it fishing or horseback rid- 
ing, and takes his amusement with the same 
earnestness that he pursues his work. He 
has been a delegate to nearly all the Repub- 
lican state conventions since 1882, and was 
a delegate to the National Convention that 
nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 

It is no wonder that his friends are so en- 
thusiastic over his candidacy. He conducts 
his campaign along certain well-defined lines, 
and under no circumstances will he permit 
himself to be drawn into any assault of a 
rival candidate. He maintains that his work 
must be constructive, that he must not only 
make friends, but must deserve friends if 
he expects support in his campaign. In many 
respects he is making a decided innovation 
with his methods, and all that he does is in 
consonance with the business spirit of the 
times, and is done with a directness and open- 
ness that indicate a worthy purpose nobly 
pursued. 

Mr. Miller enjoys a wide acquaintance, 
even outside the boundaries of his native 
state, for everywhere people seem to be 
deeply interested in the results of his candi- 
dacy. A snapshot taken of him with the 
poet laureate of America, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Senator Albert J. Beveridge, Henry 
C. Bennett, postmaster of Indianapolis, and 
John A. Cary, a prominent business man of 
Indianapolis, is very interesting, and gives 
a touch of close comradeship which exists 
among the Hoosier home folks in all waiks 
of life, and this unison has been a powerful 
factor in national politics. 

There is a fascination in observing the 
movements on the political chess-board in 
every state and territory in the country, for 
political life in America is undergoing a 
revolutionary change. The people are com- 
ing closer and closer to their public servants 
and are insisting on having in public offices 
men who are willing to be real servants in 
the highest and best sense of the word. 

Such a public “minister” is Charles W. 
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Miller, and he may well be proud of the work 
he has accomplished. Entrenched in the 
confidence and affection of his friends, armed 
with the consciousness of duty clearly de- 
fined, he has prepared his case in a masterly 
way to be submitted to the people of Indiana, 
with the conviction that he has left nothing 
undone that ought to be done to secure a 
decisive victory. 

That was a happy reverie that led me to 
become better acquainted with Charles W. 
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Miller, the sturdy young Indiana statesman 
who knows how to grasp the handles of pub- 
lic interest and push forward to the goal, 
doing his part to fortify the Hoosier State 
with the integrity and high-minded honor 
of her servants. My day with Mr. Miller 
added one more link to the long chain of 
pleasant memories called up by the name 
of the historic little city, Goshen, of which 
the first link had been the old red wheelbar- 
row of my boyish memory. 


BALLAD OF HUNGRED SOULS 


By Edward Wilber Mason 


ORD God who fed the multitude 
With twain white loaves and fishes twain, 

Thou who gave us to drink Thy blood, 

And eat Thy flesh to our great gain: 

O hear our souls in hunger’s pain! 
Still starved are we and still unfed; 

Miracle work for earth again— 
Give us this day our daily bread! 


Riches have we of gold and gem; 
Churches and palaces of stone 
These are ours; and the diadem 
Still do we worship on a throne— 
Yet for the blue rose silvern-blown, 
The purpling ideal overhead, 
God, how our starved souls lift their moan: 
Give us this day our daily bread! 


Let the last sunset sink to death, 
Let the tired waters cease to roll, 
Let amaranthine stars lose faith, 
Let heaven wither like a scroll, 
Still shall the heart and mind and soul 
Fasting only on love be sped, 
Safe to the far immortal goal— 
Give us this day our daily bread! 


Steward of glamourie and gleam, 
Still let the unseen feast be spread; 
Souls must eat of the Heart of Dream— 
Give us this day our daily bread! 




















THE BAD HEART OF ELIZABETH 


ANN 


By Vingie E. Roe 


pro important gatherings on Cook’s 
grating she was an outcast; from daily 
cloggings together of “de gang” behind 
Rosetti’s fruit stand she was a pariah, hang- 
ing on the outskirts, darting impudently near 
and back again with exaggerated supercili- 
ousness as to nose and air, shouting insult- 
ing epithets and listening intently. The 
feminine contingent of Rucker’s Alley fought 
her with tooth and nail,—and she was no 
mean foe, for it was surprising the amount 
of energy and force and combativeness that 
comprised her small, wiry body beneath its 
disreputable rags,—and the boys ignored her 
grandly. She was at the complete end of 
the social scale of Rucker’s Alley, in fact 
those on the lower rounds of the ladder 
themselves regarded her far below in the 
depths. Her mother had been “scrub lady” 
to the tenement before the happy day she 
had disappeared in the reflected glory of 
two blue-coats and the Black Mariah, and 
Elizabeth Ann had elected to steer her own 
career. Since then she had fought herself 
out of grace of everyone in the precinct ex- 
cept Rosetti, from whose stand she stole 
openly the greater part of her vicarious liv- 
ing. That was before the Alley knew Miss 
Ormer. Miss Ormer and a big vacant room 
on the fifth floor of the tenement had cap- 
tured the Alley—for the ‘“‘sake of their souls 
and humanity” Miss Ormer put it. Here 
had sprung up one of those sources of dis- 
couraging knowledge to the projectors and 
much hidden good to the uncertain attend- 
ants—a night school of the Slums Missions. 
And here gathered ‘“‘the gang,” the worst 
set of urchins in the district, drawn at first 
by a prospect for unique mischief and added 
glory of ‘“‘toughness” to be brought about 
by the speedy disorganization of the insti- 
tution. But they had reckoned without Miss 
Ormer—Miss Ormer, smiling, courteous, 
blind to all but the wholly imaginable merits 
of the gang, and blessed with that best at- 
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tribute—beauty. Since then the night school 
had become the mecca of every gamin in 
Rucker’s Alley—excepting Elizabeth Ann. 
She waylaid lone members and hurled at 
them taunts intended to rouse ire, which 
usually did, and scurried away from the 
swiftest pursuer with fierce joy in her heart 
and the light of daring in her eyes. She was 
all thin little legs and big eyes and dirt. 
Jimmy Hogan and his followers could be 
disrupted into a flying sortie of capture in 
a second by her derisive shrill pipe—‘‘Hi! 
Sunday School-ers!” and easily eluded by 
a disappearance into the hole beneath the 
stand of Rosetti, who leaned on the counter 
above and smiled with good nature and white 
teeth. 

The big room on the fifth floor was a 
sealed book to Elizabeth Ann—that is when 
Miss Ormer and the gang were in possession. 
In reality she knew every crack and cranny 
and crevice in the tenement, and her own 
particular sanctum was an aerie high under 
the eaves, a blind little cubby left by the 
builders a generation ago. Here a weather- 
warped board stood loose, letting in a slant 
of light and also permitting of the sharpest 
reconnoisance of the alley below. Had any 
daring member of the gang or Jimmy Hogan’s 
band discovered this abode and attempted 
the entrance thereto—a perilous way between 
a ceiling and a blind floor, which must be 
accomplished on one’s stomach with dex- 
trous wrigglings across intervening sleepers 
~—he would have met such a fury of claw- 
like hands and nails and teeth as must have 
routed her biggest foe, for to Elizabeth Ann 
this was a sacred place. Here she had re- 
tired after a great battle once, and stayed 
for three days when all the force was look- 
ing for her. 

Elizabeth Ann was an outlaw and gloried 
in it. 

Then one day had come Miss Ormer, a 
smiling vision enveloped in dainty raiment 
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and idealism, and all the alley had fallen 
victim. 

The draggled mothers, after a little time 
of distrust and measurement, saw in this 
woman with the tender eyes the develop- 
ment of self that each after her fashion had 
seen down the future from youth’s. doorway, 
only to miss so pittiably, and turned over 
their thin-faced children to her gladly. Wis- 
dom and sanitary achievements began to 
flourish. Jimmy Hogan, absorbed by inner 
disturbances, made a mysterious trip to the 
dump at Twenty-third Street, where a 
broken comb ended his search. After that 
Jimmy’s shock head was parted in the mid- 
die and plastered with painful precision. 
Also sundry rings on necks and behind ears 
testified to the wakening of ambition. Miss 
Ormer smiled, and for every sign of approval 
the gang made another effort. 

And Elizabeth Ann stood off and scoffed. 

““Hi!” she’shouted at Mamie Grice from 
behind an empty barrel, “Nurse baby! 
Clean face! I ’opes youse like it. Miss 
Ormer, indeed! A ole putty-face!” which 
promptly led to a race, the usual escape 
and wide explanations by Mamie. The 
whole alley was “dippy” about the Mis- 
sions teacher, except Elizabeth Ann. She 
swaggered in exaggerated indifference, and 
openly vaunted her own superiority. 

One night while the school was drowsily 
‘humming with its many whispers, Miss 
Ormer felt the strange sensation of unseen 
eyes upon her. She looked up and over the 
school. It was a model of propriety. She 
glanced at the dark tunnel of the door into 
the hall. A pair of burning spots glared out 
ofthe darkness. For a moment the teacher 
felt a chill of fear. Then a thin elfin face 
was thrust forward into the light a little 
more and slowly writhed itself into a gro- 
tesque contortion with wrinkled nose and 
protruded tongue. Only for a moment it 
wavered in the doorway, then there was a 
scurry of bare feet away. That was the 
first glimpse Miss Ormer had had of Eliza- 
beth Ann, though her fame had reached 
her ears. 

At the end of the first month Miss Ormer 
was to give the school a treat. When it was 
announced it became the one absorbing topic 
of every conversation. The mothers talked 
it on the doorsteps and the gang discussed 
it with tense excitement between depreda- 
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tions—for, be it known, the model gather- 
ing in the big room was still the terror of 
adjoining streets, though, with the cunning 
of a general, Jimmy Hogan forbade opera- 
tions close at home. And Elizabeth Ann 
heard every word where she hovered on the 
outskirts. There were to be ham sand- 
wiches and pickles and pie by the baskets 
full, and at the end of the feast would come 
candy, and, some added, pop-corn, though 
others maintained that the latter was purely 
the result of a distorted imagination. At 
any rate, it would be the event of the season, 
and all the school was to be present, even 
those who had only been enrolled and had 
dropped out. Elizabeth Ann listened in- 
tently. 

“You can’t go,” said Mamie Grice, ‘‘ Miss 
Ormer wouldn’t have such as youse.” Where- 
upon Elizabeth Ann’s eyes blazed like blue 
flames, and all the pride in her weazened 
little breast flamed forth. 

“T wouldn’t go if she ast me. Ole puitty- 
face!” she cried bitterly, and just as the 
word left her mouth Miss Ormer laid her 
soft hand on her shoulder. Elizabeth Ann 
stiffened and her face seemed to set itself in 
an expression of dismay. Mamie Grice 
looked on with joy that the outlaw had been 
caught at her worst. Miss Ormer looked 
down into Elizabeth Ann’s eyes. ‘They were 
big and fierce and bright and just now they 
were taken off their guard of defiance by 
her sudden appearance. They stared back 
at her for the moment disarmed. 

“T-do ask you, Elizabeth Ann,” said the 
woman gently, “and I want you to come.” 
She smiled down at the child with her free, 
good-fellowship which was the secret of her 
wonderful success with the slums work. 
She did not enter into coaxings or alluring 
descriptions of the coming joys, nor did 
she seize the opportunity to “talk to” her. 

For a psychic moment Elizabeth Ann felt 
herself slipping under the influence of the 
soft hand whose warmth burned her bony 
little shoulder. If Mamie Grice had kept 
still she might have lost her grip on her in- 
dependence, and this tale would never have 
been told, but she did not. She whispered 
to Annie Goggin behind her, ‘‘All she wants,” 
and Elizabeth Ann heard it. With a wrench, 
she jerked herself out from under Miss Or- 
mer’s hand. ‘Want me, indeed! Youse can 
want,” she said insultingly, “‘I don’t go. Nit! 
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THE BAD HEART 
Not me.” And she walked away with great 
dignity, swinging her ragged bit of skirt, but 
for some reason the stinging tears blurred 
her eyes. After that she was the worst child 
by far in the district. No piece of mischief 
was too daring or too deep for her to tackle, 
and many reflected credit on her mental 
faculties, for she had to lay her plans and 
plots alone. 

She was a little pest, was Elizabeth Ann; 
slim, eerie, agile, stealing from the scant 
household store of one, playing an irritating 
trick on another, creeping in by hidden ways 
and eating from the larder of a third, and so 
on. She knew the tenement from top to 
bottom, and there was no way to catch her, 
for she always ran to the upper regions and 
disappeared. Sometimes it was into the 
little cubby, but more often it was to slip 
through a mysterious dark hole which led 
between two walls to an opening above a 
disused court, where an old _fire-escape, 
broken in places, with sometimes a gap be- 
tween the sections so great that she could 
barely reach the next one with her feet by 
hanging to the last one with her hands, 
straggled down from the top story. This 
was her Secret Way, her Mountain Pass 
when the little outlaw was pursued, and.she 
had cunningly fastened pieces of rope across 
every gap to hold to when she made her. 
perilous descent. The court below had 
long been locked and abandoned, and her 
means of exit was a hole beneath the outer 
wall, dug at the expense of much labor. 
Life had ever been an exciting game to 
Elizabeth Ann, and to be played for all it 
held of adventure and gain. She was a 
small bit of the material that makes great 
men. She could hear nothing but talk of 
the month-end treat, and every mention set 
fuel to the fire of restlessness that was grow- 
ing in her. She was filled with a mighty 
desire to do all the worst things she could 
invent, and when she saw Miss Ormer she 
passed her without notice, only to shout 
insulting things that anyone might apply to 
themselves. The memory of that warm 
hand on her shoulder was a potent thing 
stirring her soul to deeds of reckless wicked- 
ness. It was the one important memory of 
her short life, and it kept her tossing nights 
in the cubby. She did not want to think 
of her beautiful face. She counted the stars 
through the outstanding board’s aperture 
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when the memory became too strong. And 
at the thought of her own words “Ole putty- 
face,” she rose up and descended to tramp 
the alley in the darkness and hunt for some 
trouble to allay the disturbance of her soul. 
And Miss Ormer heard of all these depre- 
dations, for there were many to tell, and 
she cast about in her heart for a way into 
the stubborn little heathen soul of Elizabeth 
Ann. 

Jimmy Hogan was a pattern of virtue these 
days, and the girls of the district demon- 
strated the potency of influence by stiff, 
twine-tied braids and a close imitation of 
the airs of culture. Elizabeth Ann de- 
livered her views to her good friend Rosetti, 
for a fierce jealousy was gnawing within 
her. 

“Huh!” she said scornfully, “JZ ain’t no 
milk-baby! Mamie Grice indeed!” for, with 
much innocence of face, Mamie Grice had 
widely distributed the information that she 
had been selected to lead the singing of the 
hymn on the occasion of the coming spread. 
The distinction expressed itself in a lofty 
consciousness of superiority. 

Elizabeth Ann knew every detail of the 
program, from the opening song down 
through the various ‘‘pieces” and the pro- 
gress of the repast itself, to the mention of 
the names on the month’s roll of honor. 
A wild panic of despair to be one of the 
favored, to be among the rest as one of 
them, took possession of her, but she flaunted 
in even more arrogant hostility. And then 
came the night of nights. 

Every urchin of, the district flocked in 
early, and a van piled with mysterious pack- 
ages had stood before the tenement in the 
afternoon. Elizabeth Ann watched with 
burning eyes from Rosetti’s corner. The 
big room glared with lights, and an electric 
feeling of expectancy pervaded the alley. 
She felt a choking sense of loneliness, for 
the first time in her eventful life. There 
wasn’t even Rosetti to talk to, for he had 
closed the stand and gone away. First 
there was the hymn, and she could hear 
plainly the thin pipe of Mamie Grice above 
the others. She shut her hands hard with 
fury. Then there was a silence, and she 
knew that Miss Ormer was addressing a 
few words to the school. The memory came 
back upon Elizabeth Ann, and she felt the 


warmth of that soft hand on her shoulder 
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again. If Miss Ormer ever dared to do that 
to Mamie Grice she would—she would 
scratch her into ribbons. No one had ever 
touched her before with that strange gen- 
tleness, and it was a thing apart from all 
human experience. 

And the gang was up there basking in her 
smiles, and would presently partake of her 
bounty. Elizabeth Ann turned her face 
away and looked out upon the squalid down- 
town reach of the alley. At least there was 
no suggestion of the memory there. Then 
there was a sudden soft rustle of garments, 
and Miss Ormer, mission teacher, said, 
“Elizabeth Ann,” softly out of the darkness. 

For a moment Elizabeth Ann was spell- 
bound, then an overwhelming sense of her 
unworthiness, she the outcast, the inexor- 
able foe of the school, fell over her—the 
knowledge that She had come out in the 
dark for her pressed down upon her like a 
weight, and she turned and fled. Up by 
the hidden way she went to hide her feelings 
in the cubby, but in passing over the sleepers 
a ring of light stared up at her from a knot- 
hole in the ceiling of the big room, the scene 
of the festivities, and she settled down be- 
tween two girders and looked down upon 
them all with bated breath. 

There was Jimmy Hogan with shining 
traces of soap and water in his face, and 
all the gang in bravest array. Miss Ormer 
came in, and Elizabeth Ann’s heart swelled, 
for she knew why she had gone down the 
five flights of rickety stairs. The hour that 
followed was most wonderful, and the 
watcher was absorbed to oblivion. The 
program was spell-binding, but greatest was 
the turmoil when the feast began. 

Happiness unbounded and wonderful by 
reason of its rarity held sway. Weazened 
faces were alight with rapture, small hands 
clutched goodies with an eagerness that 
sent an ache to the teacher’s heart. And 
the wild, unstinted joy of the childish merry- 
making was responsible for that which hap- 
pened. But for the noise in the big room, 
the inmates would have heard the roar that 
grew slowly beneath them—the hurry and 
turmoil of the people of the tenements, the 
shouts of the crowd far down on the pave- 
ments. But Miss Ormer smiled on the 
school, unconscious, until the smell of smoke 
forced itself upon her. And then when she 
flew to the hall it was to look down into a 
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blue drift, dense and terrible. The children! 
Trembling, the woman stopped the fun, 
formed them in the drill, and filed them 
down into the blurred regions. It had all 
come so suddenly. As the last of the line 
sank down the stairs, some troubled thought 
of perhaps one left behind sent the teacher 
back into the room. She stood for a moment 
scanning the deserted scene. A_ strange 
silence held the place thinly filled with com- 
ing smoke. As she searched every corner 
rapidly, she heard the tramp of the descend- 
ing line grow suddenly louder, and back 
came five whimpering little ones, awed by 
the smoke below, stampeded. Miss Ormer 
hurried them back to the stairs. Just as 
she reached them, a roaring crash far in 
the depths sent up the well of the stairs a 
column of sparks. Frightened, bewildered, 
holding the children, she stopped. It was 
then in the dusk that there appeared a 
vision, a thin, dirty child whose elfin eyes 
shone. 

“Come,” said Elizabeth Ann briefly. And 
Miss Ormer, leading the little string, followed. 
Back through a blind hall, around a turn, up 
some steps they went, feeling in the darkness. 
Down a long littered passage, against a wall 
with a narrow opening which one could feel 
was only a forgotten slit. Here they paused. 
Darkness, height, uncertainty, fire a-forge 
below, and a woman with these children 
lost in the cavern of the great old building. 
The teacher’s brain reeled and she leaned 
against the wall. Elizabeth Ann touched 
her. 

“Go through,” she said. But the woman 
could not. The uncertainty of that narrow 
hole was too strong. The children crowded 
close. ‘‘Get back, youse,” cried the outlaw, 
“Miss Ormer first.” Then as the teacher 
made no move, the child pushed her. “Go 
through,” she said. 

Shuddering in fear of space, Miss Ormer 
crept through, and saw beyond the good 
white stars against the night. A window 
yawned ahead. But here the test lay. In 
the dim light, the top of the old fire escape 
was visible. At her back stood the eager, 
collected child. The rest of the children 
were pressing, panic-stricken. Elizabeth Ann 
turned on them like a fury. ‘‘Now—over 
wit youse,” she said over her shoulder. Again 
the woman halted, not daring. This time 
the terror of the alley lost her patience. She 
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groped in the dark and grasped an old 
twisted bar of iron. The faint light showed 
her face white, her puny arms uplifted against 
her idol. Slowly, in obedience to some un- 
known force in the intense, concentrated 
mite of humanity, Miss Ormer climbed out 
and started down that awful height. Eliza- 
beth Ann watched her with twitching mus- 
cles, and slipped onto the round her hands 
vacated. The rest might follow—it was not 
the gang that she was saving. Down,— 
down—round by round the woman went 
trembling, holding with all her strength, 
praying for the strength of the rickety, 
spider-like ladder. Round by round—one 
story by the dull-red windows—fovr stories 
below her yet—the fire was roaring like a 
blast-furnace; she could hear now and again 
the voice of a fireman far down. This side 
of the tenement was black with shadow 
but for the red squares. Miss Ormer tried 
to hold her head steady by thought of that 
little string of children silently above. They 
were accustomed to fire-escapes and dizzy 
heights. But she—she must think of noth- 
ing but the next round. And then suddenly 
her foot hung suspended. It was the first 
gap. She stopped, shuddering. She clung 
frantically. Then said Elizabeth Ann, “Go 
down.” Miss Ormer did not speak. She 
was wild with fear of the space below. She 
dared not reach for the ladder that might 
not be there. There was a little half-choked 
sob from the dark below. 

“Damn you,” said the child hoarsely, 
*‘youse go down, or I’ll push you off,” and 
her bare foot came feeling for the woman’s 
shoulder. 

She lengthened her body as by volition 
not her own, touched the round, felt for the 
rope, and went on down, lower—lower. 
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Elizabeth Ann called terse directions to those 
above. “Hang to de guy—a gap’s next.” 
Window by window, story by story, gap by 
gap—it was a heart-breaking descent. Hotter 
and hotter grew the air around, nearer came 
the cries of the people. At last only one 
story intervened by the count of windows, 
and then, before she knew it, Miss Ormer, 
reaching for that inevitable round, felt the 
solid earth. She staggered back and a cry 
broke from her. Elizabeth Ann, the out- 
law, the captain, the leader, stood by until 
the last of the little procession stood in the 
enclosure. For a moment she forgot them, 
looking for the last time up at her crumbling 
castle, her hidden way, her refuge. With it 
went her abiding place. Something of this 
was in her heart. But Elizabeth Ann was 
made of the stuff that survives, that makes 
the best of all things. For only a moment 
she stood with clinched fists, her eyes far 
up where the loose board was a tiny black 
shaft in the glare, then she abruptly ordered 
her forces through the hole beneath the fence. 
With shouts of joy, the children dispersed 
around to the light in front. Only Miss 
Ormer crouched, with hands to face, against 
the old court, and Elizabeth Ann stood 
silent in the dark, but her eyes glowed as 
they had once in the hall door, and the 
memory rode rampant upon her skinny little 
shoulder. For a long time there was only 
the woman’s sobs; then suddenly she dropped 
upon her knees, her arms outstretched. 

‘Elizabeth Ann,” she whispered, ‘‘Come!”’ 

And Elizabeth Ann, as from afar, went 
into their tender embrace forevermore. But 
the influence of refinement had not touched 
her yet, for out of the very depth of ecstasy 
she murmured exultantly, 

“Mamie Grice, indeed!” 














THE DUNCISH 


DOZEN TURNS 


HIM LOOSE 


By Frank Conway 


AS anything happened yet, Dick?” his 
wife asked by teiephone. 
Dick, district attorney, stood alone in his 
office, with window curtains drawn and elec- 
trics ablaze. He could hear the rumble of 


talk and tramplings in the streets below. © 


Neither the special police nor the harsh cold 
of the winter morning’s first hour could drive 
the crowds from the neighborhood of the 
court house. They were waiting—in an ugly 
humor—for Hane, who just had been ac- 
quitted of the charge of murdering the daugh- 
ter of old Jake Angland. One attempt to 
rush the jail already had been made—one 
man shot and a dozen or more clubbed sense- 
less. Downstairs—by the report last sent to 
Dick—the sheriff, in his office, was frantic- 
ally trying to get the governor on the long 
distance telephone. He wanted state troops. 

The people’s attorney replied to his wife: 
“Yes, something has happened. The im- 
possible has. The blockheads have given 
him his walking papers.” 

On that, hearing from her a sort of half- 
sob, he made haste to add: “It’s too bad, 
but we’ve got to see it, dear. We're living 
in an age when results alone count, and I 
haven’t produced them.” 

She reminded him, there, mournfully: 
“You've rapidly lost every murder case that 
you’ve had.” 

“And this one furnished me my final 
chance. I did my best—God only knows 
how desperately I fought to squat that fel- 
low in the electric chair—but the dozen de- 
cided against me.” Full of misery, he nat- 
urally was also full of querulous talk. He 
went on: “If they had at all regarded the 
evidence,. I’d have been the next senator 
from this county. Now I’d be unanimously 
defeated if I were to run for the office of dog- 
catcher. I’m afraid, girl, my career’s spoiled.” 

Her knowledge of that she signified, sadly 
enough, by what she next said. “Of course 
the papers will hound you out of office.” 

“You bet they will—and the music will 
begin tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow I’! doubtless be 


seen by a citizen’s committee, and they won’t 
be bashful about their business. They’ll ask 
for my resignation—and they'll get it. I’m 
all in.” 

For a while there was silence on the wire. 
Just as Dick caught from below the racket 
of shouts and rushing footsteps, split by the 
crack of a revolver, his wife asked him: 
“How did Judge Davison charge?” 

“Oh, he all but directed them to fetch in 
a first degree verdict. For that, as well as 
for other things, there’s left me at least the 
comfort of seriously questioning the wisdom 
of trial by jury. The average jury knows 
little about the law of evidence and cares less. 
However,”—and he broke off to inquire about 
their baby son—to ask if he was sleeping, or 
something like that. 

Then he said: ‘I shan’t be home probably 
till breakfast-time,” and bade her good-bye. 

He put up the receiver and returned to his 
desk chair. Huddled in it, with his eyes 
half-shut and his chin on his breast, he lived 
his life’s heaviest hour. Again and again- 
and tirelessly—he went over the whole affair. 

Detectives from his office, one morning six 
months ago, found the Angland girl’s sack 
and bonnet on the river bank. Three days 
later Patrolman Walters arrested Hane at 
the pistol point. He had on his person when 
nabbed a railway ticket to the West and his 
last letter to the girl, in which he promised 
her marriage. He vehemently declared his 
innocence, but, of course, that amounted to 
nothing. From that day, Dick slaved with 
heart-breaking intensity to get the jury to 
convict. He had succeeded in picking the 
jury almost entirely from the farming ele- 
ment in the outlying townships. On them 
and their impressionable minds he tried, with 
the girl’s pathetic letters to her lover and the 
wealth of evidence that his detective nad 
gathered, every trick known to the trade. It 
looked, until the announcement of the ver- 
dict, as though he had tried those tricks with 
splendid success. He beat the defence at 
every point—from the moment when Judge 
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Davison denied its motion for a change of 
venue to the hour during which he actually 
got introduced as evidence things that the 
people’s important witnesses just thought. 
When he finished his final address to the 
jury, he believed his case so complete that 
not even the evidence of a legion of arch- 
angels could have bettered it. 

The defence—McCarthy—did not send in 
a single witness. It did not breathe one bar 
to the medley of testimony. Aside from a 
motion to discharge the prisoner on the 
ground of no case proven, and from an ex- 
ception to Judge Davison’s prompt denial 
of the same, it did not offer up one prayer 
—nor drop so much as a kind word for the 
worn, weary jury. The defence rested as 
though dumb with confidence. And Hane 
had been acquitted. 

The more to ring the throw-down of the 
people’s attorney into the public ear, the mob 
now clamored for Hane. There was in that 
no surprise for Dick. In saloons, in barber 
shops and cigar stores, and in the general 
stores of the villages out in the townships 
men had made no effort at hiding their am- 
bition to take a job out of the state’s hands 
and finish it themselves. The sheriff feared 
to form a posse from them. No wonder. 
The mob simply would send forward its own 
representatives; when the grand attack was 
launched the efforts of those representatives 
to defend the acquitted man would be all fuss 
and fury; they’d gracefully make a fancy 
show of fight and as gracefully transfer their 
charge to the gentlemen from the saloons and 
other places. So the sheriff was telephon- 
ing the governor for troops. They would 
come—probably with the dawn. When they 
marched into the city the music of fife and 
drum at their head—playing “Dixie” or 
“Onward Christian Soldiers’”—that music, 
the district attorney knew, would somehow 
be the articulate expression of his flat failure 
to win a conviction. 

ee eS 

Dick, chancing to lift his eyes, saw a face 
through the office door. He rose and twisted 
back the lock. There entered a short, fat, 
red-faced man—Van Dorn, deputy sheriff. 
Dick held him to be, splendidly, an old blow- 
hard—and loved him for that. Now, how- 
ever, the deputy sheriff, for the first time in 
his life, had not a word. It was with the 
aic of a man who can find none for the ade- 
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quate expression of his grief that he sank 
into one of the office chairs. 

The prosecutor spoke first. ‘‘ Well?” 

“To think of the weak case McCarthy 
went to the jury with!” groaned Van Dorn, 
in response. ‘To think, too, that he won 
on his cross-examinations of your witnesses! 
It’s now eight months since that nigger 
woman mauled her step-daughter to death 
with a fire shovel, and was gotten off by 
McCarthy—and just as the public was start- 
ing to forget, this happens!” 

He scanned Dick gloomily. The people’s 
attorney was a big, youngish, fine-looking 
man; as, however, he sat there, fingering 
the folds of his walking coat into a ball, he 
made anything but an impressive appear- 
ance. He simply seemed a fellow fit only 
for blue reflection. 

“T feel like it, now, Van,” he muttered. 

“Like what?” 

“My annual—what I allow myself each 
year—I mean the one tear.” 

“Yes, you’re a Unitarian, ain’t yuh?” 

For the first time since Foreman Whit- 
ridge said “Not Guilty” Dick disclosed his 
teeth in a smile; but the smile was sick and 
didn’t last long. The deputy’s joke became 
ghastly; for as they stared at the floor and 
communed in hushed tones, were they not 
holding a wake over the corpse of Dick’s 
career? 

The deputy thought to show that he too 
had suffered. ‘I owe my job to you, Dick, 
and I backed you loyal-like. I’ve lost a 
ten-buck bill on the result.” From that he 
went to other people’s troubles. “The chief 
has had Jake pinched.” 

The prosecutor evinced no surprise. He 
didn’t have to be told that Jake, already 
looking for Hane, had been caught carrying 
a concealed weapon. 

The intelligence prompted him to remark 
that he supposed there were only curses for 
him over in the Angland home. “But Mc- 
Carthy himself could not have won for the 
state. Every bit of evidence that I had in- 
troduced and that was ruled out on his ob- 
jection—every bit of it—I rang into my 
opening and closing addresses, and I manu- 
factured more. Wasn’t it great when Mc- 
Carthy objected, and I assured the court 
that I was not trying to poison the jury’s 
mind; that it had been already poisoned by 
the state’s established evidence?” 
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“It was great!” breathed the deputy. 
Dick, tasting the enconium, suddenly re- 

membered the state troops. ‘So the sheriff 
is yelling for some of the guard? The Lord 
only knows he hemmed and hawed and hesi- 
tated about it long enough.” 

“There ain’t gona be no soldiers here,” 
Van Dorn informed him. 

“What?” 

“That’s a bluff. The sheriff lets a few 
of the herd into his office, and they hear him 
pounding central for the governor, and then 
he has them pushed out, and when he gets 
the governor’s office he tells central to cancel 
the call. Hane’s gona be sneaked out of 
town two hours from now. The mob’s 
thinning out.” 

“I’m almost sorry,” Dick confessed. ‘I 
was certain that it needed only a few blank 
shots and several conspicuous clubbings to 
get the gang away. If he had called,” and 
he brought it out as an after-thought, “he 
would have made himself ridiculous, and— 
misery loves company, you know.” 

“‘Oh, there’s lots of it for you,” was the 
deputy sheriff's assurance. ‘‘Think of the 
foreman. He’s ruined politically. Poor Whit- 
ridge!” 

Dick got to his feet and began to pace up 
and down the office. ‘‘Whitridge,” he re- 
peated—“‘he tried to wriggle off the panel. 
And I kept him on it. God! There’s no 
end to the mistakes I’ve made.” 

“But they wouldn’t have been mistakes 
if the jury had rendered the right verdict. 
There’s another mistake that wouldn’t have 
been one—I mean about the exhibits.” 

The people’s attorney had entered ninety- 
nine exhibits. 

“The trial’ll cost the county a pretty 
penny,” mournfully murmured Van Dorn. 
“Hell, how the papers will howl!” 

“Yes—with the awful bills those photog- 
raphers and experts will ship in.” Then, 
with a sudden briskness, the people’s man 
said: ‘‘There’s but one thing that will save 
me now.” 

“TI wish I could get it for you, Dick.” 

“It’s absolute proof of the innocence of 
Hane.” 

“The meanest skunk of a defendant that 
ever faced decent men!” 

Dick had stopped in his movements to 
and fro. He went over to where Van Dorn 
was sitting and put his hands, down, famil- 
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iarly, on the shoulders of the deputy sheriff. 
“You're the one fellow, Van, to whom I 
can say this sort of thing. McCarthy was 
in love with my wife—before I married her. 
I took her from him. That’s why the trial 
meant everything to me—understand? That’s 
another reason why I so wanted to win.” 

“McCarthy, the Irish Jew,” said Van 
Dorn, venomously. “He’s a Jew on his 
mother’s side, you know. You can see it. 
I'll bet he sees it himself. I’ll bet when he 
looks in a glass he sees her eyes. 

“Yes, but that doesn’t prevent his getting 
what he goes after. If ever he’s a candidate 
for the national presidency, God help the 
other fellow! And God help me now! I 
may lie around for the rest of my life, and 
blather till I break my face, but the fact 
will remain that I shouldn’t have lost that 
case. Of course, I wouldn’t have lost it if 
it had been decided by a judge.” 

About that he was to say more, later on, 
in another place. That place was Tim Cul- 
lin’s saloon. At the end of two hours of 
talk, so comically sorrowful that Dick once 
had to laugh to himself, they left the office 
and put the sombre old court house behind 
them. The streets were silent—would have 
been empty but for the indistinct figures, 
here and there, of the police reserves still on 
patrol. At that very hour, as Van Dorn 
casually remarked, Hane was on his way 
to safety in another state. So they directed 
their course to Cullin’s. 

“Today’s Friday,” said the deputy, as 
though to justify their journey, ‘‘and Tim 
claims he’s got a trained dog that won’t eat 
meat on Fridays, and here’s our chance to 
put the dog on the sliding board.” 


* * * 


The dog, however, was not named that 
night. Other things were. 

“Dub!”’* “A mess of a criminal lawyer!” 
The mumbled epithets that got to Dick’s ear, 
as he stepped into Cullin’s were on that order; 
and they came from good men, for Cullin’s 
was an up-to-date place where gathered, for 
toddy and talk, the representative gentlemen 


' of the city. 


Dick walked the length of the saloon and 
at the other end of the bar quietly ordered 
drinks for Van Dorn and himself. Then he 
faced the owls present. 

He was not an opinionated fellow, nor a 
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garrulous fellow; he simply had reached the 
point—the point that every man reaches some 
time in the storm of life—where he didn’t 
give a good oath what he said. 

He said: “I guess you boys don’t have to 
be told what has happened. Well, I’ve only 
to insist that had one man versed in the law 
sat in judgment on Hane, Clarence Hane 
would now be in his cell, a convicted criminal. 
There’s nothing fanciful about that statement, 
for there are countries governed—and well 
governed—by such a civil law as puts all 
things into the hands of a judge and none in 
the hands of a jury.” 

“Who cares if there are?” gruffly asked a 
man whom Dick recognized as a steam-fitter 
that once escaped by an eyelid an indictment 
for assault and battery. “If the people in 
those countries believe in taking one man’s 
opinion on a thing, that’s the fault of the 
people in those countries.” 

“It’s also their fault,” Dick retorted hotly, 
“that the dignity of the state isn’t left at the 
mercy of a dozen delegates from duncedom.” 

At that very moment a dunce opened the 
door with a great deal of noise and walked 
into Tim’s. It was Whitridge, the foreman. 

A man with a slight resemblance to a bull 
bison, in other things he looked as though 
he had had a drink with every one of the 
jurors, and as though he had been pretty 
well primed before he had a drink with any 
of them. He looked, too, like a man ready 
to die. 

He and Dick glanced at each other as 
enemies do. They nodded. “The fellow 
that the police plugged when the crowd made 
the rush,” Whitridge began timidly—‘‘he’s 
over in the Hospital of Our Lady, Comfort 
of the Afflicted, and he’ll live.” 

The district attorney made no comment. 
He didn’t care about the man that had been 
shot in the one rush, nor had he cared much 
about the mob. The moment the verdict 
was in, he lost interest in Hane. The sheriff 
had suggested his addressing the crowd from 
the court house steps and begging its members 
to disperse, and he had turned irritably on 
that official with the question, ‘What’s the 
matter with you? MHasn’t the acquittal 
sufficiently played me up for the chief come- 
dian?” So he manifested no interest in the 
condition of the man lying over in the Hos- 
pital of Our Lady, Comfort of the Afflicted. 
Whitridge, however, was not discouraged. 
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Still claiming the attention of the district, 
attorney, he said in a tone of expostulation 
that amounted toa whine: ‘Dick, you might 
give me a pleasant word. I had no grudge 
against you—couldn’t have. We fellows 
simply had to do it. And every one of us 
that’s in politics has broken his own neck. 
We acquitted on a reasonable doubt. We 
acquitted on the proposition that it’s better 
to turn a score of murderous scamps loose 
than to punish one innocent man.” 

“Tell the rest. You acquitted because 
the state couldn’t produce the body, didn’t 
you?” Dick asked. 

“Well, you didn’t produce it.” 

The men lined up before the bar now were 
all attention. The spectacle of a prosecutor 
wrangling with the foreman of the jury over 
a verdict was not provided every night in 
the year, and they were anxious to see and 
hear everything. 

“Tt was not necessary,” said Dick, thump- 
ing the bar. ‘Did the state of Illinois pro- 
duce the body when that Chicago fellow with 
the Dutch name ground his wife up in a 
sausage vat? It did not. Wasn’t there a 
conviction in that case?” : 

Whitridge changed his position at the bar 
and “Oh, if you’re going to mention cases,” 
he wailed, with a half-smile. ‘Then, as though 
on a sudden he had been helped by an in- 
spiration, he himself mentioned them. “If 
you're going to do that, I’ll have to remind 
you that in California, not so long ago, a 
fellow by the name of Durant, I think, was 
executed for something he didn’t do. Prior 
to that, a man named Donnelly had the same 
experience in New Jersey. In both cases, 
death-bed confessions put the blood of inno- 
cent men on the heads of the jurors that con- 
victed them.” 

That was something Dick immediately 
seized on to enforce his argument on the 
wisdom of putting things into the hands of 
one law-studied man. 

Whitridge laughed, and said: “TI guess if 
twelve men can agree on a mistake, one man 
can do it sooner and oftener. Oh pshaw! 
I don’t care to argue with you Dick. If you 
want me to ask you something, that’s all I 
can ask: ‘Where’s the Angland girl?’” 

There Van Dorn attempted to speak, but 
Dick silenced him with a gesture. The dis- 
trict attorney, emptying his glass with the 
air of a man about to deliver the last word 
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on something that had been for long in ques- _ the glasses had been filled, Whitridge, lifting 
* tion, answered: ‘‘Tonight she’s somewhere _ his, and echoing the words of the bass-voiced 
on the bottom of the river, trying to wrest brother, cried: ‘Gentlemen, long live the 
herself from the weights that Hane bought law.” 

in Billy Moodie’s hardware store the day He had put the glass to his lips—was drink- 
before she disappeared. She’s trying to rise ing—when the door of the saloon flew back 
as a rebuke to the brand of justice that you and a policeman shoved his brass-buttoned 
fellows have served.” breast into view. 

He had been looking directly at Whitridge. “Hey, Tim,” he said, “get us a ball of 
Now, addressing all, he fairly shouted: “It’s | whiskey—quick! I got a girl here that’s 
for the members of that jury to remember down and out.” 
that if ever her body is recovered, Hane can He had a girl. He dragged her into the 
never again be put on trial for his life. He saloon and lifted her to a chair. The bar- 
can live here—a known murderer—and laugh keeper handed him the rum, and the cop in 


in his sleeve at the law.” turn put it to the girl’s lips. By that time 
A bass-voiced brother at the other end of | Dick had gotten to the spot. All the men in 

the bar thundered a “Long live the Law!” the place were around her. He elbowed his 
There were scattered hurrahs, and Whit- way through the group, and— 

ridge, signalling to the bartender, said, con- It was the Angland girl! 


siderately, ‘‘Tim, see what the boys’ll have She opened her eyes, and began to sob 
on me.” The white-vested barkeeper for a  softly—and her lips parted, and she spoke— 
while worked furiously on the orders that and the glass dropped from the hand of the 
followed the foreman’s direction. Both Dick  people’s attorney and shattered itself on the 
and Van Dorn again called for gin. Whenall barroom floor. 





THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY 
By Ruth Bissell Ebright 


F I could journey back a little way 

Along the road that leads to yesterday, 
There are so many things that I would do— 
So many moments I would live anew 
That I might speak a slower, kinder word; 
My tongue I’d bind with Patience’s golden cord. 
I’d guide a young child by my older hand; 
I'd give my strength to help .a weaker stand: 
And with a beggar I would share my bread; 
Upon my breast I’d sooth some weary head; 
I’d wipe the tears that I saw fall like rain, 
And with my kiss I’d heal another’s pain. 
I’d ask of God to make my heart content 
In striving that each hour be worthy spent. 
-Today I’d smile when yesterday I frowned, 
And count myself a woman richly crowned 
By that true love so humbly offered me;— 
I’d give my service—oh—so full and free 
Could I but journey back a little way 
Along the road that leads to yesterday! 























THE FIFTIETH VALENTINE 


By Elizabeth L. Stocking 


¢6-HERE’S no fool like an old fool,’” 

noted Marion Cassidy, with the con- 
fidence and audacity of youth. “I under- 
stand the boss sends a five or ten dollar valen- 
tine every year to his wife. Imagine wast- 
ing that amount of money on one of those 
celluloid and lace monstrosities, with doves 
and hearts and Cupid’s darts, and to send 
to an old lady, too!” 

“Maybe he dosen’t send ’em to his wife,” 
suggested. Harry Driscoll, with what he 
considered a very knowing wink. 

“‘He does send them to his wife, though!” 
This last assertion was made very emphati- 
cally by Oliver Hammer, who had been 
bookkeeper to Derey & Company for twenty 
years, and would brook no insult to the head 
of the firm. 

“Guess you’re an authority, Hammer,” 
acknowledged Mr. Cassidy. ‘O, it’s all 
right, of course. I believe in keeping the 
day, to a certain extent, myself. I’m going 
to send my girl some flowers. They express 
the sentiment, you know, and they don’t 
seem so silly as a lacy, sickly valentine!” 

“‘Flowers don’t last,” remarked Mr. Ham- 
mer, concisely. 

“Last! I should say not. That’s the 
beauty of them,” affirmed Mr. Cassidy. 
“Who’d want a valentine lying around 
gathering dust for a year? I'll bet Mrs. 
Derey never looks at her’s after the first day, 
and the next year she probably gives them 
away to some child.” 

“That’s your idea of the situation,” ob- 
served Mr. Hammer, dryly, bending over 
his books. 

“Yes, and not far wrong either, I im- 
agine,” declared Mr. Cassidy. ‘“‘Say, it’s 
funny Mr. Derey hasn’t got here. His 
train was coming in at ten, and it’s past 
eleven now.” 

“Probably stopped on his way over to 
buy the valentine,” conjectured Harry Dris- 
coll, grinning. 

On the afternoon of the very same four- 
teenth of February, on which the above con- 
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versation took place in the office of Derey 
& Company, Merle Ismond, who was the 
fortunate young lady on whom the lordly 
Myron Cassidy bestowed his devotion, had 
gone to see the very sweetest old lady in the 
world, ‘Mrs. Derey dear,” as Merle called 
her, and, as it happened, they, too, talked 
of valentines. 

“Yes, Merle,” said Mrs. Derey, “he has 
sent me a valentine every year since we first 
knew each other.” Her blue eyes were as 
bright and pleased as a girl’s. “The one I will 
receive today, will be the fiftieth valentine.” 

“And did you say you had kept them all, 
Mrs. Derey, dear?” asked Merle, eagerly. 

“Every one, girlie. Would you like to see 
them?” This in response to a little accent 
of longing she had noted in the girl’s voice. 

“O, wouldn’t I though!” exclaimed Merle 
with enthusiasm. 

“T would not show them to everybody, 
Merle,” said Mrs. Derey, ‘‘but I know that 
you will understand, and not think them 
foolish.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Derey, dear,”. respon- 
ded Merle, putting her arm about the waist 
of the elder lady and kissing her, “I’m glad 
you believe in me.” 

Mrs. Derey led the way up-stairs to a cosy 
sitting-room, and stopped before a beauti- 
ful old-fashioned bureau, with a curved 
front and brass handles to the drawers, 
which stood in a corner of the room. 

“This is my valentine bureau,” she ex- 
plained, smilingly. 

“How lovely! It looks as if it were chuck- 
full of romance,” declared Merle, as she 
dropped onto an ottoman, and gazed expec- 
tantly at the bureau. 

Mrs. Derey opened the top drawer, and 
drew forth an old-fashioned square enve- 
lope, which had once been -fastened with a 
bit of red sealing-wax. 

“This is the first one he ever sent me,: 
Merle,” she said. “It was when we were 
both going to high school.” 

She took a piece of letter paper from the 
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envelope and handed it to Merle. On it 
was a crude pen and ink drawing of a lily, 
with something remotely resembling a Cupid 
fluttering about it, while underneath, in a 
boyish hand, was written: 


“In all the world, from east to west, 
1 love my little Lily best.” 


‘J found it in my desk on Valentine morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Derey, dreamily. “I can 
almost remember, dear, when I look at it 
how it felt to be very young—and very much 
in love!” 

“You'll always be young, Mrs. Derey 
dear,” asserted Merle, “and I imagine— 
always in love.” 

Mrs. Derey gave a merry, youthful laugh. 
“See how gray my hair is, little flatterer!” 
she protested. 

“This one he sent me when we were en- 
gaged,” she went on, bringing out another 
valentine. 

It was made of paper lace, after the man- 
ner of valentines from time immemorial, 
backed with bright-colored paper, and in 
the center was a picture of two clasped hands. 

“But just look inside,” directed Mrs. 
Derey, and Merle quickly opened the valen- 
tine to explore its further mysteries. A 
curl of very black hair had been fastened 
there, and below was written: 


“Only a lock of hair, 
But from your lover true, 
Whose hair, whose eyes, whose heart, 
Belong to you, to you!” 


“O,” cried Merle, “I wish”—but there 
she broke off, blushing. 

“You wouldn’t imagine his hair had ever 
been so black as that, would you?” asked 
Mrs. Derey, to cover the girl’s confusion. 

“T think I would when I look at his eyes,” 
said Merle. “Why Mrs. Derey, dear, he’s 
a poet, as well as an artist!” 

““My husband can generally do whatever 
he sets his mind to,” stated Mrs. Derey, 
proudly. 

“This came to me after we were mar- 
ried,” she continued, as she drew a little 
velvet case from the bureau drawer. ‘It 
is one of the very best of all. I found it 
under my plate on Valentine morning.” 

Merle opened the case and from within, 


the daguerreotype of a handsome, dark- | 


eyed, eager-faced young man gazed at her. 
Opposite the picture was engraved in gilt 
letters: “To my darling wife on Valen- 
tine’s Day, 1860.” 
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“Why Mrs. Derey, dear, it’s a whole life 
romance all told in valentines,” said Merle, 
wonderingly. 

“This is only the beginning, girlie. You 
know real stories do not end at marriage, 
and here is the next chapter. She handed 
Merle a picture evidently representing Queen 
Victoria in her young wife-hood, with a baby 
prince upon her knee, and inscribed beneath 
it, was the following verse: 


“There’s the queen and prince of England, 
And the prince and queen of Rome; 
But this is to my queen and prince, 
Of the royal kingdom Home.” 


“He was a beautiful boy, our little prince,” 
mused Mrs. Derey, tenderly. ‘Yes, he is 
living—out in California now, with a queen 
and a prince and a princess of his own.” 

“There were dark days after this, Merle. 
My husband went away to fight in the Civil 
War, but he always remembered to send a 
valentine. Once it was only a few words 
on this piece of birch-bark, and on the next 
Valentine’s Day, his good right arm was in 
a sling, and he drew this flag and wrote the 
verse with his left hand.” 

“O, how thrilling!” cried Merle. 

“After the war,” continued Mrs. Derey, 
“he started a little leather business of his 
own. It was hard, up-hill work: often he 
was obliged to be away from home travel- 
ing, but he always remembered to send a 
valentine. These views in different cities 
were valentines that came when he was 
away—see, each one with some loving mes- 
sage.” 

“One loves so to be ‘always remem- 
bered,’” sighed the girl, wistfully. 

“Ves girlie,’ responded Mrs. Derey. 
“That is why we care so much for these 
little things, I suppose.” 

“Well, Merle,” she went on, ‘it was not 
all brightness with us. We had our troubles, 
too. This picture of an angel he sent me 
after we had lost our little girl, and here is 
the verse: 

“For the life so young and fair 
Now hath from earthly care, 


God himself the soul will keep, 
Giving His beloved sleep.” 


Not a very sentimental valentine, girlie, but 
it comforted me.” 

Mrs. Derey looked up with tears in her 
eyes, and Merle, in sympathy, bent to kiss 
her. 

“God has been very good to us,” Mrs. 
Derey went on, softly, “and we have been 
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prospered and happy. Our children have 
grown up and left us, but we are proud of 
them all.” 

She opened another drawer. ‘These 
are some of the later valentines,” she said. 
“T tell my husband that he is getting more 
and more extravagant every year. This 
one, with the hand-painted lilies, came last 
time—you know my name is Lilian—and 
we laugh together over the first little draw- 
ing of a lily he sent me so many years ago. 
Well, girlie, I guess that’s all, and we must 
go down stairs now, for I am sure it is nearly 
time for the postman.” 

“Mrs. Derey, dear,” said Merle, earn- 
estly, ‘‘I cannot tell you what a pleasure 
this has been to me, and what a revelation. 
It—it has given me a higher ideal of married 
life. Do you know, I think folks now-a- 
days have got into a bad habit of speaking 
slightingly and lightly of marriage—not 
that they really mean it perhaps—but, you 
understand, Mrs. Derey, dear?” 

“Yes, girlie, I understand,” said Mrs. 
Derey, gravely. ‘“‘It seems sometimes as 
if everything was turned into a jest in these 
times, and yet, I think much of that is only 
on the surface, and I know underneath it 
all, are many true, loving hearts.” 

Soon after Mrs. Derey and Merle had gone 
down stairs and stationed themselves at the 
parlor window, the postman appeared stag- 
gering under his unusually heavy load, and 
stopping at nearly every house. When he 
came opposite their window, however, to 
their surprise, he shook his head, and was 
passing on, when Mrs. Derey ran to the door. 

“There must be something for me,” she 
called. “You know there always is on 
Valentine Day.” 

“TI know it ma’am. Never missed _be- 
fore in all the ten years I’ve been on the 
route. But I’m sorry I can’t find anything 
for you today, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Derey returned to Merle looking 
almost ready to cry. 

“TI can’t understand it at all, Merle,” 
she said. 

“Probably he’ll bring it when he comes 
home tonight,” suggested Merle. 

“That isn’t his way at all,” Mrs. Derey 
objected. ‘They generally come in the 
morning, but I was sure it would be here 
this afternoon at the latest. You know he 
was out of town, and was expected back 
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this morning. I can’t help worrying, Merle. 
I am afraid something has happened to him. 
I wonder whether they have received any 
word at the factory.” 

“Y’m sure he’s all right, Mrs. Derey, 
dear,” Merle assured her, “but I am going 
down-town anyway, and I'll stop at the fac- 
tory, and inquire whether he has come back, 
if you would like to have me.” 

“TI wish you would, girlie, if it wouldn’t 
be too much trouble,” said Mrs. Derey. 

“O no!” declared Merle, her face grow- 
ing rosy, “I’d like to go.” 

“T almost forgot about Somebody being 
there!” exclaimed Mrs. Derey, giving her 
hand a little squeeze. 

When Merle reached the big factory of 
Derey & Company, she entered the ware- 
room where were displayed leathers of as 
many varieties and colors as could have been 
found in Joseph’s coat of old, and crossing 
it, made her way to the offices which, en- 
closed in glass, and divided into sections by 
partitions of glass, looked like a huge bee- 
hive filled with busy workers, like so many 
bees within. Stopping at a little window, 
she inquired for Mr. Cassidy, and a moment 
later, he appeared from a door in the side 
of the bee-hive, with his hair rumpled, and 
a pen behind his ear, looking very much 
surprised to see Merle. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Merle,” 
he greeted her. “I’m not exactly in society 
costume, you see.” 

“T rather like you that way,” responded 
Merle, smiling at him. “I promised to 
stop in and inquire where Mr. Derey is. 
His wife is worrying about him.” 

“We've been expecting him since morn- 
ing,” stated Mr. Cassidy, “but I don’t 
think she need worry. He’s probably been 
delayed by business.” 

“Every year he sends her a valentine,” 
said Merle. “It didn’t come today, and 
she is afraid something is wrong.” 

Mr. Cassidy laughed. ‘“He’s probably 
forgotten all about the valentine,” he ob- 
served. 

“Mrs. Derey is sure he wouldn’t forget, 
and I am, too,” disagreed Merle. ‘Myron, 
he’s sent her a valentine every year for forty- 
nine years,—when he was in the war, and 
when he was traveling away from home, 
and in spite of all kinds of difficulties,” 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. Cassidy. 
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“She showed them to me, and she has 
some sweet memory or bit of sentiment con- 
nected with each one,” Merle went on. “It 
—it’s beautiful.” 

“And she’s kept them all?” asked Mr. 
Cassidy, incredulously. 

“Indeed .she has,” replied Merle with 
fervor. 

Just then, a newsboy rushed into the 
building yelling: “Extra! All about the ter- 
rible railway accident. T. L. & R. train 
wrecked.” 

Mr. Cassidy seized a paper, and glancing 
at the headlines, turned very white. 

“Merle,” he said, “‘it’s the ten o’clock 
train,—the one Mr. Derey was to be on.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Merle, and she, too, 
turned pale, and gazed at him with horror- 
stricken eyes. 

“A freight train ran into the passenger,” 
he explained, as he hurriedly read the brief 
account of the accident,—‘‘a ‘head-on’ col- 
lision. It was a dreadful wreck, and it is 
thought as many as fifty people were killed, 
but there are no names given.” 

“Tt is terrible,” faltered Merle, shudder- 
ing, ‘and my poor Mrs. Derey dear, waiting 
at home for me. How can I go back and 
tell her?” 

“Wait a bit, Merle,” Mr. Cassidy ad- 
vised. “We may get further news.” 

At this moment a district messenger boy 
came running up to them. “A telegram 
for Mr. Cassidy,” he called. 

-Mr. Cassidy tore the telegram open and 
jooked at the signature. “Thank God, 
Merle, it’s from Mr. Derey!” he exclaimed. 

“O thank God, indeed!” she murmured, 


ardently. 
“Well, I'll be—blessed!” declared Mr. 
Cassidy. “Just listen, Merle. ‘Am safe. 


Get handsomest valentine in town, and take 
to my wife at once.’” 

To Mr. Cassidy’s surprise, Merle pressed 
her handkerchief to her face and began to 
cry. 

“Why, Merle, darling, what is the mat- 
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ter? Don’t do that, please,” he begged, 
quite distracted. “Why do you cry when 
he’s all right?” 

“O, I suppose it—it’s because I’m so 
relieved,” sobbed Merle, ‘‘and because— 
because it was so fine of him to think of his 
wife’s valentine when he’d nearly lost his 
life. He knew nothing would re-assure her 
like that. I’m not going to cry any more, 
though,” she said, drying her eyes, and 
looking up at him brightly. “I’m going 
home to Mrs. Derey, but I shan’t say a word 
about the valentine.” 

“Jerusalem! To think of his telegraph- 
ing about his wife’s valentine in the midst 
of a railroad wreck,’ mused Mr. Cassidy 
after Merle had gone. ‘And who’d sup- 
pose Mrs. Derey would have treasured up 
those valentines year after year? How that 
little girl’s eyes shone when she told about it, 
and the way she cried about that telegram! 
I really believe women do care more about 
those things than one would think. I won- 
der,”—he meditated—“‘say, that’s just what 
Pll do!” ; 

Half an hour later, Mr. Myron Cassidy 
delivered to Mrs. Derey “the handsomest 
valentine in town,” whereupon that dear 
lady looked ready to hug him, and she cer- 
tainly did hug the valentine. 

“He always finds a way!” she exclaimed, 
softly. 

Mr. Cassidy did not go directly back to 
the office, but walked down the street a 
block, turned a corner, and hurrying up the 
steps of a neat brick house, rang the bell. 

It was Merle herself who came to the door. 

““Merle,” he said, ‘I thought maybe you’d 
rather have this than—flowers.” 

And when Merle opened the box and saw 
the delightful little Cupids, and the big red 
heart cruelly pierced with an arrow, and 
read the dear, spoony little verse, she threw 
her arms around Mr. Cassidy’s neck and 
exclaimed, joyfully: 

“It’s the sweetest thing! Myron dear, 
I shall keep it foreveri” 








THE DRUMMER’S STORY 


By Cecil Dreeme 


T was Saturday night. I had just mailed 

my last order, after a week of hard work, 

and lighting a cigar, I sat down to rest and 
think. 

If any of you fellows have ever made the 
little towns in Eastern Kentucky, especially 
along the Big Sandy River, you know about 
how weary I was. I had been out sixty 
days, but here was the end, and the follow- 
ing morning I expected to board the boat 
for Cincinnati, where my wife and boy had 
been expecting me for a week. 

“Telegram fo’ Mista Mo’gan.” 

“Here,” I said, facing around toward 
the kinky-headed messenger, who, with a 
flourish, laid the yellow envelope in my 
hand. Tearing it open, I read:° 

“News has just reached us of the failure 
of H. & E. at W—. We rely on you to be 
upon the ground to protect our interests at 
the earliest moment. F. & B.” 

Away went all my sweet visions of home, 
and I began casting about for the best plan 
to carry out the wishes of my house. 

W——was a mean little town twenty-five 
miles from the nearest railroad station, and 
reached only by rough mountain roads. 

The firm referred to had been doing an 
extensive business with the timber men of 
that region, and our house was one of its 
largest creditors. 

I decided that the quickest way was to 
go across the country. The distance was 
forty miles and over roads so rough a buggy 
was out of the question. But by getting 
an early start, a good saddle horse would 
carry me through the next day, and by no 
other route could I reach W——at so early 
a moment. 

This plan settled upon, I wired my wife, 
apprising her, of my detention, and then 
made preparations for the journey. 

Early the next morning, after a good 
night’s sleep, mounted upon a strong, spirited 
horse, I was on my way, and for twenty 
miles the journey was not unpleasant, ex- 
cept the heat. The road wound over hills 


and through narrow valleys. The thick 
woods were filled with the music of song 
birds of a hundred different kinds. At in- 
tervals of a mile or so there were log houses 
of two to five rooms, and little clearings of 
ten to forty acres, where the sallow-faced 
natives battled for sustenance in a_half- 
hearted manner; most of them satisfied 
with bacon and corn bread, sorgham syrup, 
coffee, a little clothing, and plenty of tobacco 
and whiskey. 

At eleven o’clock I came to one of those 
farms, a little better kept than the others. 
In front of the house hung a sign upon which 
was rudely painted: 


‘“PRIVATE ENTERTAINMENT FOR MAN 
AND BEAST.” 


A long, lank-looking native took my horse 
and gave him a feed of sheaf oats. “We 
haint no corn,” he drawled, “but oats is 
better, it ain’t so heatin,’ an’ this is a mighty 
hot day.” 

Yes it was a hot day, and though the early 
morning was pleasant, the heat had been 
steadily increasing. There was not a cloud 
anywhere in sight, and not breeze enough 
to stir the leaves upon a weeping willow that 
stood in the yard. : 

The post office was at this place, and the. 
post master received the munificent salary. 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents per quar- 
ter, or five dollars a year for his services. 
There had been a contest, the post master 
told me,. when the Democrats came into 
power. His neighbor, living two miles to 
the the east, had also been a candidate for 
office in opposition to him. 

“But,” said the post master, proudly, 
“T had the endorsement of our congress- 
man, and got the ‘plum.’” 

The dinner was elegantly cooked and 
delicious. There was fried chicken, egg- 
corn bread, hot biscuit, fresh butter, sweet 
milk, new honey, and a half dozen different 
kinds of preserves. 

“Better stay till mornin,’” said my host, 
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when I spoke of going, “‘its mighty hot, and 
there’s sign of a storm, and its awful wild 
country your goin’ through.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “I would like 
to stay very much. I have little heart for 
the road, hot as it is today, but my business 
is urgent and I must go on tonight.” 

T ordered my horse, and asked for and 
paid my bill. 

“Goin’ to arrest somebody?” the post 
master asked, suspiciously, as I swung my- 
self into the saddle. 

“T answered, with a smile, “I couldn’t 
arrest anybody if I wanted to, I’m only a 
drummer, and arresting people don’t be- 
long to my business.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I’d advise you 
not to get mixed up with them moonshiners, 
for if you do I’m afeared before you git 
through with them your hide won’t hold 
shucks,” and I saw a wicked gleam come 
into his eyes as he finished speaking. 

I knew from the man’s manner that a 
complete change had come over his mind 
regarding me, and that to my disadvantage, 
in the last few minutes. What it was I 
could not imagine. 

“T have not the least inclination, and no 
reason, “I replied, “to get mixed up with 
those people, for my business does not in 
any way concern them.” 

“I guess it would be just as well if it 
didn’t” was the last thing I heard as I rode 
away. 

I thought little more of the incident as 
I rode leisurely along, the day being so hot 
that I had not the heart to urge my horse 
faster than a walk. 

The road was now a mere mountain 
trail, and the few cleared patches I saw 
were smaller and the houses mere cabins, 
and they seemed deserted. The moun- 
tains were more precipitous, and the coun- 
try wilder, as I advanced. The trail, in 
places, was so steep that I had to alight 
and lead my horse, and it seemed to me I 
had never felt the atmosphere more oppres- 
sive. There was not breeze enough to stir 
a leaf anywhere; the birds sang no more, 
but sat perched upon limbs with wings held 
away from their bodies and mouths open. 
My horse was dripping with sweat, and his 
rider was not much better. 

The trail soon led me into a deep ravine 
overhung upon one side by huge cliffs bor- 
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dered with laurel and rhododendron, the 
latter pink and white with. bloom. 
Darkness seemed to be coming upon me, 


‘and I took out my watch and found it was 


only a little after four o’clock. Glancing 
around I saw that clouds were gathering 
above, and as the darkness increased there 
began a sullen roar over my head like dis- 
tant breakers in the ocean. As I watched 
the clouds they seemed to be rushing at 
each other like the charging columns of 
two great armies. The roaring increased. 
The atmosphere was so oppressive that I 
could scarcely breathe. There was a vivid 
flash followed by a peal of thunder, and 
some of the splinters from a riven tree on 
the mountain side fell near me. My horse 
was wild with fright, and so restless that 
I could with difficulty keep my seat. 

Then the storm burst upon us. The 
wind came with such fury that great trees 
were torn off like reeds; others were up- 
rooted and limbs were driven through the 
air. I expected every moment to be killed. 
Rain fell in torrents; peal followed peal 
of deafening thunder, until the earth seemed 
to tremble beneath me. How we escaped 
I do not know. I lay flat upon the horse 
and gave him the reins, believing his in- 
stinct would be as likely to lead us to safely 
as my muddled brain, for I could see or 
think of no place of refuge. Soon there 
came a deafening crash, and the next thing 
I knew I was sitting on the ground hold- 
ing my head, which felt as if it would burst, 
with both hands. It took me some minutes 
to get my wits together; the rain was pour- 
ing in torrents but the wind had ceased. 
It was very dark. I got up but found it 
difficult to stand. I caught hold of a bush 
to steady myself and looked around. I 
saw the glimmer of a light not far away, and 
called for help. I repeated the call several 
times. Then I heard a light step approach- 
ing and someone said, in a not unpleasant 
voice, 

“What ye yellin’ about?” 

“T have been hurt,” I answered, “and 
want help and shelter.” : 

“What hurt ye?” 

“T don’t know, but I suppose I have been 
thrown from my horse.” 

“How long ye bin here?” was the next 
question. 

“T don’t know that, I was caught in the 
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storm and must have been knocked senseless.” 

“Better come to the house, I reckon, 
’taint fur.” 

My head was in a whirl, and I felt that 
I should surely fall if I let go of the bush. 

“Would you mind giving me a little help?” 
I asked, “I do not believe I can walk alone.” 

My arm was taken in a pretty firm grasp, 
and with an effort, on my part, we reached 
the cabin, but in my half dazed and un- 
steady condition I must have tried the 
strength of my support. 

I asked for a place to lie down and was led 
to a pallet in one corner of the room. 

I had lain there only a few minutes when 
my brain began to clear up, and I was able 
to see something of my surroundings. The 
house was built of logs notched into each 
other at the ends, the cracks between filled 
with clay. There was but a single room, 
in size about sixteen feet wide and eighteen 
feet long. In one end there was a long fire- 
place where some logs were burning brightly. 
A couple of cheap chairs, two or three 
stools and a deal table made up the furniture. 

The room had only two occupants, one 
was a woman who looked to be about forty 
years old. She was tall and bony, her 
dress was of cheap calico, and she wore 
neither shoes or stockings. She sat near 
the fire gazing into it, her right leg thrown 
over the left, her right elbow resting upon 
her knee; chin nestling in the palm of the 
right hand and the stem of a corn-cob pipe 
which she was smoking, held between the 
thumb and fore-finger. 

The other was a girl, probably fourteen 
years old, her hair was red and her face 
freckled. It was she who had come to my 
assistance. She was dressed in the same 
manner as the woman, except that the color 
of her dress was a little brighter 

As I lay there on that rude pallet, won- 
dering at my surroundings and how I was 
going to get to W——,, the woman said in 
harsh, nasal tones: 

“Linda, yer paps comin,’ git the things 
on the table.” 

The girl obeyed, and a few minutes later 
I heard footsteps and three men entered 
the room. The first, the one who had been 
referred to as “pap,” looked like a bandit. 
His hair and beard were long and un- 
combed, and I shuddered as I caught sight 
of the cruel glitter in his steel gray eyes. 
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The next was a rather good-looking young 
fellow, broad-shouldered and fully six feet 
in height, whose chief characteristic seemed 
to be a desire to please the older man. The 
third was the fellow who had taken care of 
my horse where I stopped for dinner that day. 

“You've been invitin’ company have 
ye?” said the bearded fellow, with a mal- 
icious leer. 

“Tts some of Linda’s work,” said the wo- 
man when she had taken the pipe from her 
mouth. 

“Well, my fine fellow,” said the man, 
addressing me, “I’m glad you’ve been so 
easy ketched, ’twill save us a mighty sight 
o’ trouble. Got anything to say for yerself?” 

I explained to him as concisely as I could, 
how I happened to be there, and my desire 
to go on to W. at the earliest moment. 

“A slick un ain’t ’e,” exclaimed the six- 
footer. The three men laughed. 

The manner of the men more than what 
they said, angered me. 

“‘Circumstances,” I said, with difficulty 
rising to my feet, “have forced me to take 
shelter in this house, and you have no right 
to insult me in this manner.” 

“T reckon you'll git used to insults afore 
we are through with ye,” said the man with 
the beard. 

‘““What’s he bin doin’?” asked the woman. 

“Take a good look at him,” was the an- 
swer, “he’s a revenooer.” 

“Yes, spyin’ around,” said the big fel- 
low, “to git honest folks into trouble.” 

“Tts a lie.’ This was a new voice, and 
turning, I saw the red-headed girl glaring 
fiercely at the big man. 

“‘Shet up your head,” exclaimed the leader, 
looking wrathfully at the girl. 

I now saw the cause of their animus, but 
what had led to their suspicions I had not 





the least idea. But it gave me courage to -- 


know that I had one champion, although 
apparently helpless among those bad people. 
“Tt is a lie,’ I exclaimed, “and only 


cowards would treat an unarmed man as 


you are treating me.” 

I had scarcely finished speaking when 
the big fellow rushed at me, striking a furi- 
ous blow at my head. I was luckey enough 
to ward off the blow, and before he could 
recover himself, succeeded in planting my 
left fist beneath his right ear with sufficient 
force to send him sprawling to the ground. 
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‘ In an instant the other two men and the 
woman sprang upon me like tigers. I made 
no resistance, for it was useless. 

“Bring the clippers,” said the bearded 
man, and in less time than I am taking to 
tell it, I was hand-cuffed and my legs chained 
together. 

‘I bégan a bitter protest against this treat- 
ment, when the man with the beard said 
to the big fellow who had now arisen, “Dave, 
stop his gab.” 

That individual came and attempted to 
put a twisted handkerchief into my mouth; 
this I resisted by shutting my teeth together, 
but his right hand grasped my throat with 
a murderous clutch and I thought it best 
to open my mouth. The gag was inserted 
and the ends tied tightly behind my head. 

The three men and the woman then 
gathered around the table and began eat- 
ing their supper. 

“Linda, come to supper,” said the leader. 

‘“T don’t want none,” was the girl’s an- 
swer, in a sullen, defiant tone. 

The others went on with their meal, talk- 
ing in a low tone, at times indulging in fits 
of laughter. 

An hour later the two young men arose to go. 

“Dave,” said the leader, as they started, 
“git the boys together an’ be here early in 
the mornin’; we must ’tend to this,” point- 
ing toward me, “the fust thing.” 

“We'll be here,” answered Dave, “be- 
fore sun up.” 

“Be sure,” said the other young man, 


“the varment don’t gnaw off the clippers 


and git away.” 

There was a general laugh at this sally, 
and, the young men went away. 

I was suffering but was unable to make 
complaint. Could the man be cruel enough 
to leave me like this all night, and then kill 


“* me like a dog in the morning? The look I got 


of his ill-favored face was not encouraging. 

Soon after the young men left, the other 
man came and examined my irons closely 
and tried the gag. I hoped he would re- 
move it, but he did not; apparently satisfied, 
he returned to the hearth and heaped ashes 
over most of the live coals in the fireplace; 
this was to keep the fire from burning out. 
Then all became still. 

It was not a quarter of an hour until the 
man began to snore. I could not sleep, and 
lay there thinking, for I don’t know how 
long, perhaps an hour, when I heard a gen- 
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tle movement, as if the door was being cau- 
tiously opened, then all was still again. I 
could think of no explanation I could give 
that would convince these moonshiners I 
was not a revenue officer. I could see now, 
that I, for some reason, had been suspected 
where I had got dinner. But what could 
be the reason? 

My nerves were wrought up to the highest 
tension, and I was sure I heard a movement 
at the door again. I listened. The heavy 
breathing of the man was plain enough, 
and I could hear the breathing of a second 
sleeper. Aye, there was still another sound 
near tome. Then I felt a hand on my face; 
it slid around to the back of my head, and I 
felt the gag loosen. There was a whisper 
in my ear. ‘Don’t move or speak,” and 
my mouth was freed. Following this was 
a movement at my feet, and a slight click. 
Then all was still. 

I waited, it seemed to me several minutes, 
and then tried one of my limbs. It was 
free. I still lay quiet, I heard the man 
turn over on his pallet and mutter some- 
thing; again everything was still. I think 
it must have been ten minutes before the 
man began to snore. Soon thereafter I felt a 
hand working at my wrists and there was 
another click, my hands were free. But 
I did not attempt to rise or move. A few 
moments more passed and a hand grasped 
mine and raised it, at the same time pulling 
gently. I understood the signal and silently 
arose. I was slowly led to the door, it was 
partly open, and we passed out. My friend 
still holding my hand, led me cautiously 
away from the house. 

The clouds had cleared away and the 
stars gave a little light, enough to show me 
that my rescuer was the girl who had de- 
fended me earlier in the night. 

She spoke not a word. 

The farther we got away from the house, 
the faster she hurried me along, until we 
had reached a distance of more than a mile, 
and there were so many fallen trees and 
other obstructions to avoid, that it seemed 
farther still. 

There were two horses fastened to trees, 
and one of them mine. 

I began to express my thanks. 

“Hush,” she said, “You want to go to 
W——?” this in a whisper. 

“Ves.” 

“Then get up and foller me.” 
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She sprang lightly on to her horse and 
rode away, I following her. 

I felt sore and stiff. The hair on the 
left side and back of my head was matted 
with dried blood. My hat was gone, and 
my head ached furiousiy. My clothes were 
torn, the motion of the horse wrenched me, 
so increasing my suffering that at times I 
could scarcely repress a cry of pain. 

There was no road, not even a trail, so 
far as I could see, but the girl kept steadily 
on, never halting or hesitating. 

When we had been on the road, or rather, 
in the trackless woods for about an hour, 
the moon came up making the traveling 
more easy. There was no sign or sound 
of a human habitation. 

Finally the girl stopped. 

“Tts only five miles to ig 
go on by yourself.” 

“What would they have done with me?” 
I asked. 

“Killed ye,” was the reply. 

She turned her horse as if to leave me. 

“Wait, please, you have saved my life, 
and I don’t know how to reward you.” 

“T don’t want none of yer rewards,” she 
broke in, fiercely. “Do you think I’de a 
done this for pay? If I’d a thought you 
was a revenooer, I wouldn’t a keered if they 
had a killed you.” 

“Will you tell me,” I asked, hardly know- 
ing what else to say, “why they took me for 
a revenue officer?” 

“Cause you had ‘U. S. Marshail’ on 
your saddle.” 

The whole truth flashed upon me in an 
instant. The liveryman, who had _fur- 
-nished me with a horse, was named Ulric 
S. Marshall. He was a new man to the 
town, and probably to the business, and 
had evidently had his name stamped on 
the saddle. The young man who took 
care of my horse made the astounding dis- 
covery when I called for the animal, and 
communicated the knowledge to the post 
master. Hence the old man’s change of 
demeanor toward me. As soon as I had 
gone he had hurried the young man off to 
apprise the moonshiners of my presence, 
as the latter’s appearance at the cabin 
proved. 

“Miss Linda,” I said, “you have taken 
a great load from me. I never saw this 
saddle until yesterday morning. U.S. Mar- 
shall is the name of the man from whom I 
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hired the horse, and I did not know the 
name was on the saddle.” 

A low musical laugh from the girl was 
the response. I could see she was pleased to 
know her confidence had not been mis- 
placed. 

“That name,” ‘she said, “come mighty 
near chokin’ ye to death, but I must go.” 

“One word more,” I pleaded. 

The girl, with an impatient gesture, again 
turned toward me. 

“Where did you find my horse?” I asked. 

“‘He come to the stable in the storm.” 

“Tell me now how you got me out?” 

‘I shall not try to repeat the story in her 
own words, but when she was sure her father 
was sleeping, she slipped from the house 
and took her horse and mine to a safe dis- 
tance. Then she returned, and securing 
the keys from her sleeping father’s pocket, 
cautiously loosened the fetters that bound 
me and led me forth, a free man. 

“But what will they do,” I said, “when 
they find out what you have done?” 

“Nothin, an’ if I git back afore day, 
they’ll never know.” 

I took my watch from my pocket and, 
by the moonlight, read the time, twenty 
minutes after two o’clock. 

“Miss Linda,” I said, “here is a piece 
of paper that will tell you where to find me; 
if I can ever help you, or you ever need a 
true friend, I will consider it an honor to 
be that friend, only let me know.” 

She accepted my card, nodded her head 
in response to my good bye, and passed 
quickly out of sight. 

I had dismounted, and when left alone, 
remained thinking until I was aroused by 
a burst of song from a mocking bird perched 
in a tree not far away. Thus recalled to 
myself, I walked, leading my horse, for a 
few rods, when I came into a road which 
led me, without further difficulty, to the lit- 
tle town of W——, which I reached soon 
after daylight. 

By the next day I had sufficiently recuper- 
ated to attend to the business, which I suc- 
ceeded in settling to the satisfaction of my 
house. 

Returning the horse by a special mes- 
senger, I went by a different route, to my 
home in Cincinnati. But since that mem- 
orable night, I never see a freckled-faced 
girl with red hair, without feeling a pro- 
found respect for her. 

















OH, THE GOAL OF THE WORLD 


IS JOY! 


By Edna Dean Proctor 


(By permission of The Ladies Home Journal] 


H, the goal of the world is Joy— 
Joy divine that is born of love! 

Sorrows are wings that safe convoy 

The soul to its nobler realms above. 
There are days that darken and die in gloom, 

Till the heart is heavy with grief and wrong, 
Yet still in the shadow some rose will bloom, 

And still thro’ the wail there runs a song; 
For loss and anguish are only the beat 

Of the wild March rains that bring the sheaves, 
And a wind of Heav’n will woo our feet 

To the vales of peace in the harvest eves. 


Never a star too late or dim 

To hold its way with the central sun; 
Nor a voice too faint to swell the hymn 

By the Father’s throne when the years are done. 
The ages of God that are moulding fair 

Each life for the glory that is to be; 
Nor the woes of earth nor the pow’rs of air 

Can stay from the palms and the crystal sea! 
For oh, the goal of the world is Joy— 

Joy divine that is born of love! 
Sorrows are wings that safe convoy 

The soul to, its nobler realms above. 


























A MISDIRECTED WOOING 


By Gertrude Robinson 


AITH stood out in the cornfield watch- 

ing the mowers in the meadow beyond. 
At her feet the great gray cat, Seven-toes, 
lay curled up. Faith was not paying much 
attention to Seven-toes, though. Out in the 
meadow, among the mowers, Timothy Win- 
throp was tossing hay. His red shirt and 
yellow hat made him the most distinct thing 
in the landscape. Faith was not the only 
one who observed him. Up on the farm- 
house steps, under the shade of the drooping 
willow, stood her cousin, Thankful. Faith 
knew Thankful would not venture out of 
the shade of the willow into the hot sun. Her 
dainty pink and white skin was the pride 
and care of her life. Faith laughed a little 
as she thought of her cousin’s dismay when 
she ran out bareheaded across the garden 
and field to take the men the great pitcher 
of foaming ginger ale. 

Just then the dinner horn blew from the 
house, and Faith turned, ran briskly up 
through the rows of corn, climbed the stile 
into the garden, and came up to the kitchen 
door by way of the sunny path beside the 
well. Seven-toes followed, mewing plain- 
tively. He wanted Faith to stop and carry 
him across the stepping stones of the little 
brook that flowed through the garden. 

In the kitchen Faith’s aunt, Miss Hester 
Dustin, was dishing dinner. A large plat- 
ter of boiled meat, flanked by rows of vege- 
tables of all kinds known to the early Ver- 
mont farmer, stood on the table. Faith 
pinned a large blue apron over her pretty 
pink calico, donned in honor of her cousin’s 
visit, and scurried the coarse, blue plates, 
heavy cups and saucers, and steel knives 
and forks into place. Then she cut thick 
slices of the steaming loaf of brown bread, 
brought the butter and the milk from the cool 
stone-house under the well-sweep, and peeked 
inquiringly into the black kettle in which a 
mammoth Indian pudding was smoking. 
The Brewster haying bee was not to fall be- 
hind the others of the region in good cheer. 


(BRO) 





“You needn’t have come in, Faith,” said 
her aunt, indulgently, “‘I have Sally to help 
me. You will get all heated and Thankful 
will think you are not a lady.” 

“T’m not her sort,” protested Faith, “I 
want to. be in things.” 

Just then Thankful came walking in and 
sat down by the table. 

“You're not going to eat with the men, 
dear, are you?” inquired Aunt Hester. 

“Why not,” answered Thankful. “My 
father is one of them, and I am too hungry 
to wait. I can’t help serve the table for I 
have on my new delaine dress.” 

“Then you sit down, too, Faith,” ordered 
Aunt Hester, decidedly. 

Faith laughed. “And leave them to the 
mercy of Sally, who would pour the gravy 
down their backs instead of on their peta- 
toes?” 

The men came filing slowly up the walk, 
stopping at the well to get a drink and wash 
their hot faces and hands. When they were 
all seated at the table they were too hungry 
to talk much. Faith, bustling in and out 
of the kitchen, could see that the men were 
abashed by the presence of Thankful. It 
was not usual for the women of a household 
to sit at dinner with the men who were help- 
ing a neighbor harvest his crops. 

On one of her flying trips, Faith saw that 
Timothy was watching Thankful with the 
curiously intent gaze of one who is having 
a new experience. He had never seen a 
gaily dressed, bright, irresponsible little crea- 
ture such as she was. The women of the 
farming hamlet of Peru were quiet, hard- 
working, conscientious beings, who spent little 
time on dress or manners Thankful’s yel- 
low, curly head, short-sleeved, round-necked 
blue delaine, with many ruffles and the finest 
of lace trimmings, her small white hands, 
unsoiled by hard work, and her clear, un- 
tanned skin were a revelation. After a while 
the men all forgot their shyness and talked 
and joked with the girl. She was not half 
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as bright and jolly as Faith, but her pretty 
face and languid manners had the attraction 
of novelty. 

After dinner Thankful put on Faith’s large 
calico sunbonnet and sauntered out to the 
hayfield. She even helped toss a few arm- 
fuls of the mown hay, but soon curled up 
lazily on one of the cocks and watched the 
men. It did not occur to her to bring them 
a drink from the spring at the edge of the 
field, or to help Faith bring out the three 
o’clock luncheon. 

That night after supper, Thankful strolled 
down the road. Soon Timothy followed. 
It had been his custom to sit on the steps 
with Faith until bedtime. Faith hardly no- 
ticed him when he returned a half hour later 
and took up his old position beside her. 
“Say,” he asked sheepishly, ‘how much 
does a fur cape cost? A real pretty one to 
wear in the winter, I mean.” 

Faith could not help laughing at him. 
She knew that the desire of Thankful’s heart 
was a fur cape, like the one her sister Polly 
had given her at her wedding the year before. 

“Tt costs a lot, Timothy, more than you 
could earn in a month.” 

“Can’t they be made out of anything but 
mink and fox and expensive things?” 

““Grey cats like Seven-toes would make a 
real pretty. one,” murmured Faith, as she 
stroked the cat. Some way she found it im- 
possible to be angry with Timothy, even if 
he did snub her for cousin Thankful. 

Just then Thankful came out and sat 
down at the other side of Timothy. There 
was a frankness*in her admiration of him 
that puzzled Faith. She could never have 
sat down beside him when there were plenty 
of other places to sit. 

That night after the girls had gone in, 
Timothy took Seven-toes up and examined 
him’ carefully. ‘I wish I could have you, 
Seven-toes,” he said, longingly, ‘‘you would 
go a long way.” 

Then he went to his room, got his gun and 
went out. 

The next morning there were two gray 
cat skins stretched to dry in the old lumber 
room over the barn. No one ever went there 
and Timothy evidently felt sure they would 
not be found. As the days went on the cat 
skins increased in number. Faith, on her 
visits to the farmers’ daughters heard many 
lamentations over the disappearance of pet 
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cats. She did not associate this with her 
conversation with Timothy, but she watched 
Seven-toes with anxious care. 

One morning Seven-toes did not come in 
to his breakfast. Faith called and called. 
Noon came; then night, and still no Seven- 
toes. The whole family hunted and called. 
The great cat was a favorite even with gruff, 
Farmer Brewster. 

That night Faith went up to bed early. 
She could not sleep. At length, she dressed 
and went down stairs. She did not know 
but that Seven-toes might have been shut in 
the well-house when she went there for but- 
ter the day before. On her way down the 
garden path she noticed a light up in the old 
lumber room. She was not afraid of any- 
thing she might meet on the farm, so she 
ran into the barn, up the rickety stairs, and 
pushed open the door at the end of the loft. 
There sat Timothy, his back to the door. 
Spread out at his feet were dozens of gray 
pelts. He was working on a large piece of 
gray fur with a yellowstreak down one side 
of it. Faith turned faint. There was Seven- 
toes’ hide in Timothy’s hands, and he knew 
how fond she was of the cat, too! Faith did 
not stop to say a word. She turned and ran 
noiselessly down the stairs and back to the 
house. Up in her own room she cried on 
the bed till morning. 

The next day Faith avoided Timothy more 
markedly than usual. She felt that she could 
forgive him for snubbing her for her cousin 
Thankful, but not for killing her pet to make 
Thankful a present. It had not taken her 
quick wits long to arrive at the conclusion 
that this was the purpose of the gray pelts, 
for she remembered the question Timothy 
asked her the night after the mowing-bee, 
and her answer to it. Try as she might, 
Faith found it impossible to treat Thankful 
as familiarly as usual. She suspected her 
cousin of knowledge of the use to which poor 
Seven-toes was being put. 

That afternoon Squire Dustin drove into 
the yard. He had come for his daughter. 
There were rumors that the Indians over 
the mountain were getting restless, and he 
wanted her home. Farmer Brewster laughed 
at him. ‘The Indians never have troubled 
us here and they never will,” he declared. 
Nevertheless, Squire Dustin took Thankful 
home with him, much to Faith’s relief. 

The next day the men from the village over 
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the mountain sent a messenger to Peru ask- 
ing for help. ‘They feared the Indians were 
getting ready to attack them. Farmer Brew- 
ster laughed long and hard. Had he not 
sold tobacco and wheat to the Indians the 
past week in exchange for meats and fish? 
Nevertheless he sent off two of his men with 
orders to gather recruits at the village, and 
go to the aid of the Bear Hill folk. To the 
surprise of the household Timothy refused 
to join the expedition. Instead, he drove 
his brown horse off to the North village. 
When Faith saw him put a large bundle in 
the wagon, she knew that he was taking 
the furs to old Indian Issa to be sewed. She 
thought scornfully of him as a man who 
would rather make a silly girl a present than 
fight the Indians who were threatening the 
crups, and perhaps the lives of his neighbors. 

After supper Faith went out and sat down 
on the garden wall. Timothy had returned 
and was putting up his horse. Her father 
called to her from the steps. She turned 
around. There, rubbing his head against 
her father’s legs was Seven-toes. But what 
a looking Seven-toes! His beautiful coat 
was muddy and draggled. His tail drooped 
and his formerly plump sides fell in pitifully. 
Faith ran and picked him up. A second 
later his nose was buried in a saucer of 
cream. 

Faith was so happy that she forgot to scoot 
off up stairs the minute Timothy came in. 

“T’m glad Thankful is gone,” he declared, 
sitting down to a late supper, which Faith 
herself dished from the high brick oven in 
the wall where it had been put to keep warm. 
Faith stared at him in astonishment. “I 
know it is impolite,” pursued Timothy, “but 
I am tired of being nice to her because she 
is your cousin.” 

“Why Timothy,” gasped Faith. 

Then she took some meat from the cellar- 
way and gave it to Seven-toes. 

“‘Where do you suppose he was,” asked 
Timothy, watching the cat rub affectionately 
against Faith’s skirts. 

Faith patted the broad, yellow-streaked 
side near her, and did not answer. She was 
thinking of where she thought he was. Not 
for the world would she have let Timothy 
Winthrop know what she had suspected him 
of doing to her pet. She was not yet con- 
vinced that he did not care more for her 
cousin than he did for her. 


But at least, he . 
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had not been such a miserable wretch as to 
kill her cat to please Thankful. 

“T found him in a trap half a mile down 
the road to the village. He was caught fast, 
but wasn’t hurt any. He had eaten the meat 
in the trap and was pretty anxious to get 
home and find some more. I took him out 
and brought him along. He was glad enough 
to get in sight.of the old farmhouse.” 

“Who set the trap?” asked aunt Hester, 
severely. 

“TI did,” confessed Timothy. “I wanted 
to get some gray squirrels. I didn’t want 
to kill them, only to get their tails.” 

“What in the world are you doing with 
gray squirrel tails?” ejaculated Aunt Hes- 
ter, horrified. 

Timothy did not answer. Faith ran off 
giggling. She was not sorry to have her for- 
mer gallant put to confusion. 

A week later Timothy came driving home 
from a late trip to the village. Faith was 
sitting on the back porch alone. The In- 
dian scare was over, and the men, who had 
just retugned from Beartown, were in the 
living room talking with their master. 

Timothy came around the house, rather 
awkwardly carrying a bundle. 

“T’ve something to show you,” he ex- 
plained. 

He-undid the bundle and spread out on 
Faith’s knees, a soft gray cape with a spread- 
ing collar of still softer squirrel fur. Faith 
stroked it a little unwillingly. She was find- 
ing it hard not to let Timothy see that she 
felt grieved over his defection to her cousin. 

“Thankful ought to be pleased,” she man- 
aged to say, finally. Her voice sounded far 
away. 

“What do I care whether Thankful likes 
it or not? It is you who have to wear it.” 

“What do you mean,” said Faith, severely. 
She had risen and dropped the beautiful 
cape to the porch floor. “You made the 
cape for Thankful.” 

“I never dreamed of making anything for 
Thankful,” quoth Timothy, angrily. “She 
told me about the wedding present her sis- 
ter Polly had of a gray mink cape, and how 
much she wanted one. I thought if one girl 
wanted one another would. You yourself 
said that gray cat fur would make a beauti- 
ful one. I had hard work to find the cats- 
for it. ‘There seemed to be yellow and black 
and mottled cats everywhere, but next to no 
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gray ones. If I hadn’t thought of making 
the collar of squirrel tails I don’t know what 
I should have done. I tried to match Seven- 
toes.” 

Faith laughed a little. Then she picked 
up Seven-toes and laid him on the cape. 
“You succeeded pretty well,” she admitted, 
in a trembling voice. 

“Don’t you like it, Faith?” queried Tim- 
othy, in a troubled tone. 

“Tt is beautiful,” announced Faith, de- 
cidedly. She put it on and marched into 
the house and showed it to her aunt. 

Aunt Hester admired it until she found 
out what it was made of. “Why Timothy 
Winthrop,” she cried, “that is where all the 
gray cats have gone. You have the minis- 
ter’s gray tabby and the barn.cats from 
Smith’s, and Miss Polly’s old Tom, I'll war- 
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rant you. They have all gone away, no- 
body knows where. But what I can’t get 
over is the poor little tailless squirrels run- 
ning around the woods this cold weather, 
with nothing to keep them warm. You 
ought to have killed them.” 

“They may have the cat tails I discarded,” 
said Timothy Winthrop, not at all discom- 
forted, for Faith was smiling at him again, 
as she had not since the day her cousin 
Thankful came to visit her. 

“Don’t you ever tell anyone what you 
made it of, Timothy,” she commanded. “It 
is prettier than mink. Thankful will have 
to guess hard to find out about it.” 

“And to wait a long time before she gets | 
one like it,” added Timothy. “But I never 
want a harder fight than I had to keep Seven- 
toes out of it.” 


THE STARVING NATION 
By Edward Wilber Mason 


HOU Lord that fed the multitude! 
To Thee we lift our pleading moan: 
List to the millions asking food— 
Oh grant us bread and not a stone! 
For now we feast on husks alone; 
Our banquet board is spread of dole, 
And sad our cries on four winds blown— 
For Hunger doth beset our soul! 


Our harvest fields with wheat and corn 
Stretch fair as Egypt ’twixt the seas; 
And filled like Plenty’s bursting horn 
Are all our barns and granaries; 
On every hand the prospects please; 
The mine and mountain yield their toll. 
Yet famine’s caoine haunts the breeze— 
For Hunger doth beset our soul! 


Lord let us eat once more the crust 
Of meekness and humility; 
Give us the ideals that august 
Shall lift us from all avarice free; 
Be ours the wealth of purity; 
Make Thou our crippled natures whole; 
Let loaves and fishes blessed of Thee 
Drive Hunger from our nation’s soull 











CELESTIAL IMAGININGS 





By Zelia Margaret Walters 


“(-\F course I’m glad that Florence is 

coming,” said Mary, with thoughtfully 
puckered brow. ‘But indeed I’m afraid to 
turn our children loose with hers. They’re 
so unnaturally good. (No, not ours, dear.) 
She’s been writing to me about them ever 
since they were born. Just to give you a 
sample, her last letter told something like 
this: ‘My darlings never destroy my flowers. 
They are content to walk about the garden 
and look at them and love them. Rosalind 
calls the flowers her little sisters.’ Mary 
paused for an expressive sigh. ‘Bobby 
picked all the peony buds today. He wanted 
them to play ball with.” 

“T don’t suppose you’re afraid the good- 
ness will prove catching.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” retaliated Mary. 
are your children, you know.” 

“Bobby is old enough to know better,” 
said Mary’s husband, discretely changing the 
subject. 

“He had the most conclusive arguments,” 
said Mary. “He said I had never told him 
not to pick peony buds, and besides, they 
were much nicer for balls than they were for 
flowers.” 

“You spoil that kid. Whenever he ought 
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to be spanked you let him explain a way out 
of it.” 

“He is good at persuasive explanations. 
Do you remember how you persuaded me 
to get ready for a wedding years before we 
should have thought of it. And we were so 
poor that I still marvel how the minister was 
paid?” 

“Oh, well,” said Mary’s husband. 

“He’s just like his father, even to his rum- 
pled hair, and he’s the dearest boy but one in 
the world, and I won’t have people compar- 
ing him to any angel children. And I won’t 
have him changed the least bit,” finished 
Mary a trifle breathlessly, from the place 
where her head was burrowed in her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

Three days later they were waiting for 
Florence. Mary had been holding each child 
by the hand for a half hour, to the end 
that they might be spotlessly clean when the 
visitors came. She knew if she released 
either of them for a moment the chances for 
dire disgrace were favorable. The baby, 
thank Heaven, had elected to sleep through 
this critical time. The carriage turned into 
the street. 

“Children,” said. Mary, with solemn en- 
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phasis, much the same as that which she used 
when she exhorted them always to tell the 
truth, “‘remember that Reginald and Rosa- 
lind play like little angels. Do try to be nice 
and gentle with them.” 4 

And the children, feeling that unknown 
issues were at stake, promised. 

When the first greetings were over, Mary 
turned to where the children sat, stiff with 
conscious rectitude. Margie was just col- 
lecting her impressions for speech. 

“They'd make beautiful dolls,” she. said, 
regarding her cousins earnestly. ‘Would 
you care to play you were dolls?” she asked 
them, in her politest company voice. ‘I be- 
lieve the girl one would go in my doll carriage 
if she’d double up her legs.” 

The girl one looked somewhat dismayed, 
and Mary hastened to explain that the twins 
were nearly as old as Bobby, only not so big. 

Then Margie turned her hospitable atten- 
tion in another direction. 

“We're big,” she said, “because mama 
makes us go to bed early, and take cold baths, 
and eat things that are good for us, sort of 
common things, you know, that we don’t care 
for. I s’pose you sit up awful late, and eat 
the nicest kind of things. Do you have candy 
and pie every day?” 

Poor Mary, distressed by Florence’s in- 
dignant air, again interposed, and directed 
her children to show the visitors the play- 
house. She was the more anxious to have 
them released from the tension of company 
manners because Bobby had not spoken at 
all yet. When he did he was likely to outdo 
Margie with his startling observations. 

The children sat on the steps of the play 
house and got acquainted. 

“What shall we play?” said Margie. 

“Dolls,” said the girl twin. 

“They’re all broken, or their clothes are 
dirty, or something,” said Margie. “Mama 
looked at them yesterday and said I wasn’t to 
get them out while you_stay. I s’pose my 
Belinda. will be terribly lonesome. T’ll play 
with her all day as soon as you go home. 
She’s not very pretty, but she’s my darlingest 
one.” 

Margie sighed deeply, and the twins looked 
deeply depressed. 

“We might play house, or school,” said 
the boy twin. 

“No,” said Bobby, with explosive energy. 

We might read your Sunday School 
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papers,” said the girl twin. ‘We can’t read 
very much but perhaps Margie can. Mother 
reads us such sweet stories out of ours.” 

‘“‘We haven’t any nice ones,” said Bobby 
gloomily. “Now Jimmie Tyler, he gets 
dandy ones. His papa buys them for him. 
They’re full of beautiful pictures all about 
Buster and Tige, and Hans and Fritz, and a 
lot of interesting things. But ours are just 
about the Lord and thy kingdom come.” 

The twins offered no further suggestions. 

“T know,” said Bobby, brightening, “Lets 
play angel.” 

“We don’t know how,” said Reginald. 

“Our mama said you played like angels,” 
cried Bobby, in wide-eyed amazement. 

“She must have been mistooken,” said 
Rosalind, ‘“‘cause we never didn’t play it. 
Most always our mother stays with us, and we 
play the things she says.” 

“JT wonder how you play angel,” said 
Bobby, musingly. This mystery was allur- 
ing. ‘What do angels do?” 

“T know,” cried both little girls. As was 
fitting they had given attention to the be- 
havior of angels. 

“They play on harps,” said Rosalind. 

‘What are harps like?” asked Bobby. 

“They're things with strings to make 
music.” 

“Like a banjo?” 

“Ye-es. Something like that I s’pose.” 

“Well, my papa has a banjo and we can 
get that.” 

“And they wear white nightgowns,” said 
Margie, adding her mite of knowledge, jeal- 
ously. ‘Don’t you know, Bobby, you 
stupid, there’s a picture of one in my book.” 

“And they walk in the water,” continued 
Rosalind. 

“Tn the water,” said Bobby, “I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“They'd get their nightgowns all wet,” said 
Margie. 

“T don’t believe they’re allowed to go in 
wading,” said Reginald, “‘they’d take cold.” 

“Yes they do,” declared Rosalind.” ‘It’s 
in the Bible. Mother read it to us, and it 
said they stood on the sea beside the fire. 
And it’s true.” 

Bobby’s eyes kindled with the light of a 
great plan. “You get the nightgowns,” he 
directed Margie. “T’ll get the banjo and I'll 
bring a drum for you. We can walk in the 
little pond.” 
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“T won’t speak to mama about it,” said 
Margie. ‘‘She wouldn’t like to be disturbed 
when she has company.” 

The children returned shortly with the 
spoils of their predatory expedition. Bobby 
demurred a little when it came to donning 
the nightgowns. 

‘Are you sure the men angels have to wear 
them,” he demanded. 

“Yes,” agreed the feminine authorities. 

“Besides, that angel in the picture is a 
man,” said Margie. ‘His name is Gabriel, 
and that’s the name of the man that comes to 
work in our garden.” 

In the interests of the game it could be 
done, and Bobby, last of all, put on a night- 
gown. Then Bobby strummed heavenly 
music from the banjo, and Reginald accom- 
panied it with ecstatic banging on the drum, 
while all marched away to the most delightful 
part of it, the walking on the water. Oh! it 
was splendid! The day was hot, and the 
water cool, and at intervals the angels varied 
their march by flopping down in the water 
and punctuating the music with shrieks of joy. 

In the house at the end of an hour, the baby 
awoke a cooing cherub. Mary felt her pride 
reviving as she exhibited him to her sister-in- 
law. And the older children had been unex- 
pectedly good. They had amused their little 
cousins all this time without once coming into 
the house to disturb. 

“T think we would better go and call them 
in,’ said Florence, uneasily, when Mary 
spoke of this. ‘“‘My darlings are not accus- 
tomed to being out in the hot san so long.” 

So the mothers walked into the garden. 

Mary’s pride shrank out of sight again 
when she heard those screams of impish joy 
borne across the lawn. Of course they were 
in mischief. No proper amusement ever 
made a child so happy as that. 
were not two but four voices Had the small 
models of propriety been so corrupted? With 
one consent they quickened their pace, and 
the next moment the little pond was in sight. 

“They will die,” said Florence, with bitter 
conviction, as she dragged her chiltlren out. 

“Oh, no!” said Mary, comfortingly. “My 
children often get wet, and they don’t even 
take cold.” ; 

“But mine are different,’ said Florence, 
chillingly. ‘Oh! Rosalind, how could you! 
That white silk dress is ruined. You never 
were careless with your clothes before!” 


And they 


She swept them into the house, and Mary 
was left with the culprits. Margie tried to 
squeeze out a tear of contrition, but she had 
had such fun that the dimples came instead. 
Bobby merely looked thoughtful. 

“You promised mama that you would be 
good with the little cousins,” said Mary sadly. 

“But mama, you said we should play like 
angels, and it was the girl one herself that 
said they had banjos and, walked in the water. 
An’ honest, mama, we didn’t do a single 
naughty thing.” 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


For THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MaGaAzINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. Yovu can THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR,” 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. Try AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


TO MEND OVERSHOES 
By Irene McKeever, Wardensville, W. Va. 
When overshoes crack just above the sole, place a strip 
of denim over the opening, on the inside, cover with glue 


that has been moistened with a little sweet milk and heated 
slightly. ‘This place will outlast the rest of the shoe. 


TO CLEAN A COPPER BOILER 
By Mrs. H. A. Carpenter, Apponaug, R. I. 
Draw the bot water from the boiler or tank, leaving it 
perfectly cold. Scrape bristol brick very fine and add 


ammonia to moisten it. Apply with a woolen cloth, using 
a clean one to polish with. The effect is magical. 


TO MAKE GOOD BLACK INK 
By Helen A. Loper, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Put one ten-cenc package of black dye (any standard 
dye) into a quart of cold water in a large bottle or can. 
Shake well. This will make more than a quart of good- 
working. lasting black ink. 


SINGEING CHICKENS 
By Nannie C. Small, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
When singeing chickens, always use white paper or 
wrapping paper, and you will never have black or smoked 


chickens to clean. It is the ink on paper which causes 
them to turn black. 
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TO REMOVE INK STAINS 
By Mrs. N. E. Howe, South Merrimac, N. H. 


Last winter my small girlie tipped over my bottle of ink 
on the dining-room table. I was in despair. Tablecloth, 
table-mat, tray cloths, napkins, all were saturated. I 
had a bottle of oxalic acid solution which I kept for the 
purpose of taking out iron rust. I turned it all in an agate- 
ware basin and set it on the stove. When boiling hot I 
dipped the stained pieces up and down in the liquid until 
every thread of linen was wet, then I rinsed in hot water 
and proceeded to wash in the regular way, boiling all in 
soap-suds. Every trace of the ink was gone and my table 
linen looked as nice and white as if nothing had happened, 
I have tried the method with smaller ink spots many times 
since then, and find it works well with white goods every 
time. 


SEA-FOAM CANDY 
By Lila I. Dunbar, Mason City, Ta. 


One-half cup water, let boil and add two cups of sugar 
and one-half cup syrup (honey drip best). Let this boil 
until it hardens in water. Be sure to cook long enough; 
can’t cook too long. Take from stove and stir into the well- 
beaten whites of two eggs. Beat until stiff, add nuts and 
pour into buttered tins. 


POLISH FOR JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
By Mary Weaver, Springfield, Mo. 


Dissolve one-half of a five-cent bar of cocoanut oil soap 
in one pint of ammonia; add a small quantity of water; 
shake well before using and apply with a tooth-brush. 
Brush until bright and clean, rinse in cold -water and dry 
quickly with sawdust or soft silk cloth (preferably sawdust.). 


A TIGHT SHOE 
By Mrs. Samuel Swett, Brookline, N. H. 


A shoe that is uncomfortable and pinches badly can be 
made to fit perfectly and be wearable by placing the foot 
with shoe on where you can pour hot water on al! the places 
that hurt. Let the shoe dry on the foot: it will shape to 
the foot and cause no more trouble. 


A GOOD LINIMENT 
By Mrs. C. O. J., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Many do not know that essence or extract of wintergreen 
one part and alcohol two parts make a most excellent lini- 
ment for sprains, lame back, etc., and has heen known to 
cure bad cases of the latter in a single night. 


GOOD WAY TO HANDLE FEATHERS 
By Marion Bodine, Auburn, N.Y. 


To remove feathers from one pillow to another, take a 
tin can with both ends melted out (or better still, make a 
large pasteboard tube), tie or sew firmly an end in each 
pillow, and shake feathers through. 


NEW USE FOR SANDPAPER 
By Alice Bruner, Tama, Iowa 


One’s flat-irons and kettles will become dark or rusted; 
try this paper combined with a small amount of muscle 
to make them look like new. Also on new-burned cook- 
ing vessels, the discolored work-table, butter bow], broom 
handle, etc. 


SIMPLE REMEDY FOR GOITRE 
By Mrs. I. N. Gallagher, Inkster, N. D. 


That much-dreaded affliction, goitre, may be easily 
cured in its early stages by the patient and persistent use 
of salt and water. 

Make a solution of salt and water as strong as possible, 
using so much salt that there is always some remaining 
undissolved at the bottom of the dish. Wring a thick cloth 
out of this and bind on the throat at night, with a dry towel 
over it. The wet cloth should be thick enough to retain 
the moisture all night. This treatment should be followed 
faithfully for some months, it may require six months or 
more to complete the cure. Some years ago I had a clearly- 
defined goitre which was completely removed by the above 
treatment, and it has never returned. 


GLYCERINE PUT TO NEW USES 
By Mrs. A. E. Ebis, Peymouth, Vt. 


Hot lemonade for a cold if made with glycerine instead 
of sugar will make the remedy more valuable. 

When washing oilcloth, put a teaspoonful of glycerine 
and a lump of boyax, about the size of a cranberry, into 
two quarts of water. This solution cleans and leaves a 
polish which makes the oilcloth look like new and does 
not affect even the most delicate colors. 

Shoes dressed with glycerine will keep black and soft. 
When shoes are wet, before putting them away to dry they 
should be filled with paper and when dry rubbed with glyc- 
erine. 


TO WASH THE HAIR 
By A Subscriber 


Take one quart of soft water, add one heaping teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda; wash hair thoroughly in this. If very 
dirty, wash through two waters, then take one quart of 
water, add one tablespoonful of salt, wash again and 
rinse in clear water twice; let the hair dry before brushing 
and it will be very soft and nice. 


WINDOW CLEANING IN WINTER 
An Iowa Reader 


To clean windows on the outside easily and quickly, 
first wipe off the dust with a dry cloth, then with a cloth 
which has been dipped in kerosene. Polish with a soft 
cloth. This method is especially good in cold weather, 
when water would freeze on the glass. 


OLD-FASHIONED SALVE 
By Mrs. W. J. Giddings, Washington, D. C. 
Melt together equal portions of resin and beeswax with 
twice the quantity of mutton-tallow, and use for boils or 


inflammation of any kind. Always apply warm. Espe- 
cially good for gathered breasts. 


PITTING CHERRIES 
By H. B. Morse, Omaha, Neb. 
Take a common glass medicine dropper, put small end 


on blossom end of cherry; push, and you have a perfect 
cherry with no stone. 


NAIL WOUNDS 
By Mrs. T. A. Rose, Sioux City, Iowa 
If unfortunately a nail is stepped on, burn wool on coals, 


hold foot over this for twenty minutes, or until a yellow 
juice exudes, and pain will cease. 
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THE HOME 


FACTS ABOUT POTATOES 
By Mrs. Anna R. Ives, Portsmouth, O. 


If, when boiling potatoes with “jackets” on, they are 
done before ready to serve, put in the oven, and when 
served they will be dry and mealy; I sometimes, purposely, 
put them to boil half an hour earlier, and then put in oven; 
they can scarcely be distinguished from baked potatoes. 

When boiling potatoes which burst on the outside before 
they are cooked in the center, pour in a cup of cold water 
after they have cooked until the outside is tender; finish 
cooking and you will be pleased with the result. 

When boiling whole peeled potatoes, add salt to water 
as soon as they are put on the stove, and they will stay 
whole. This also applies to raw potatoes when cut in 
strips and friend. 


-_ 


FRESH COFFEE 
By Mary Coen, Warnock, Ohio 


When roasted coffee is tough or hard to grind, just empty 
into a dripping pan and heat or dry in the oven a few min- 
utes. This will make it seem like fresh coffee and it will 
be easily ground. 


TO EXTERMINATE RED ANTS 


When small red ants infest your cupboard, remove all 
eatables and place a plate or saucer slightly greased with 
lard in the cupboard; this will soon fill with ants, when 
you can shake them into the fire or hot water and replace 
your plate. This will soon destroy the nest of ants. I 
have tried many ways, but found this one the best. 


CURE FOR SOFT CORNS 
By Chas. F. Fiebig, Candor, N. Y. 


Take the common green bean leaf and pound to a pulp, 
applying to the corn at once, binding it on to keep in place. 
Change as often as convenient, and in a few days the corn 
will be completely destroyed. Jf the leaf is hard to get, 
or it be winter time, plant the bean in a jar and raise the 
same as any house plant. 


TO CLEAN A PIANO 
By B. E. L., Ricevitle, Lowa 


The best way to remove finger-marks and dirt from a 
piano is the use of pure olive oil. Rub the oil on the wood 
with cheese cloth, then with a fresh cloth remove trace 
of the oil. For a final polish rub the wood with a soft 
piece of chamois skin. 

FOR CHILDREN’S SHOES 
By M. B. Kathrens, Medicine Lodge, Kansas 

After blacking children’s shoes that are rather the worse 
for wear, give them a thin coat of good varnish and they 
will not wear rough or need blacking nearly so soon. This 
will not hurt the leather. Try it. 


FOR ANT STINGS 


Use common baking soda mixed with sweet spirits of 
nitre to form a paste. Keep moist with the nitre and it 
will soon relieve. 


DELICIOUS TEA 
By Mrs. G. X. Cannon, Youngstown, O. 


Fifteen minutes before serving time place the usual 
amount of tea in pot with enough cold water to cover; let 
stand until serving time; then pour on boiling water and 
serve at once. 
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FOUR GOOD SUGGESTIONS 
By Mrs. E. J. Wiser, Carlton, Oregon 


To keep grapes fresh for winter use, dip the end of each 
stem into hot sealing-wax and pack one layer in a shallow 
box between grape leaves or paper. Be careful to remove 
ali broken or decayed grapes. Keep in a cool, dry place, 
I have kept Concord grapes until March and have several 
years’ experience in finding the best way. 

My canned tomatoes never spoil, since I salt them and 
add a teaspoonful of pepper corns to be removed when 
the can is opened for use. Salt to taste and keep in a cool, 
dark place. 

Vinegar will keep better on all kinds of pickles and chow- 
chow, if a piece of horseradish is added. 

To make whipped cream, first beat the white of an egg 
very stiff, then add cream, flavoring and sugar, and stir 
a moment. 


TWO REPLYS 
By Amon Lichty, Pennsburg Pa. 


and 
Mrs. W. N. Watson, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


In the October, 1907, number of the National Mrs. S. B 
W., New York, asks the readers to please tell her how to 
wash wool blankets so that the colors in the borders will 
not ‘‘run.” My wife uses about two tablespoonfuls of 
salt in the water in which she washes them, and a little 
less salt in the rinsing water. Use castile soap. 


Use galvanic soap and luke-warm water both for wash- 
and rinsing blankets. Must not be rubbed. 


GREEN FOOD FOR THE CANARY 
By Miss H. Rulay, New York City 


To keep my canary supplied with something green dur- 
ing the winter, I take a large sponge, soak it well, and 
shake over it every day the sweepings of Birdie’s cage. 
In a tew days the seeds sprout, and I have a beautiful green 
ball which makes a pretty room decoration and affords 
green food for the canary all winter. 


BUTTERMILK FOR BABIES 
By A. P. Reed, M.D., Naples, Me. 


When nothing seems to agree with Baby, and you are 
actually “‘up a stump” as to nourishment, try some good 
fresh sweet buttermilk. It has been known to adjust num- 
erous cases in which the babies began to gain in weight 
the first week. Some of them will vomit slightly at first, 
but will tolerate it by a little persistence in a day or twa 


AN OBSTINATE FOUNTAIN PEN 
By Mrs. W. J. Whitjord, Brookfuld, N. Y. 


When you cannot unscew your fountain pen to refill 
it, wind around it one of those little rubber bands in com- 
mon use; this will give you something to grasp and, instead 
of sliding round and round in your hands, you will find 
you can hold it firmly and be able to unscrew it. 


COOKING MUTTON 
By M. C. S., Allegheny, Pa. 


The muttony taste is taken from this nutritrious meat 
if a little vinegar is added to the water when boiling. 

Vinegar applied to burns will Stop the smarting. 

Turnips are greatly improved in taste if a little vinegar 
is added when boiling. 








DREAMS OF THE BY-GONE DAYS 


By Bennett Chapple 


N a trip through memory’s halls what 
can compare with our vivid recollec- 
tions of the scene on Friday afternoon, in the 
little old school house, when we spoke our first 
“‘piece.”” Recall that piece if you can. Do 
you remember what a time you had in memo- 
rizing it? Will you ever forget just how you 
spoke it, looking up over the heads of your 
playmates, with your knees shaking and your 
voice trembling with nervousness and excite- 
ment? And in that group of playmates was 
one, a curly-headed, sunny-faced girl, who 
thought you did “‘just splendidly” whatever 
the verdict of the teacher might be. 

If you were a gifted artist you could paint 
that scene—the teacher sitting at her desk 
on the platform, sternly dignified, having 
just finished an elaborately decorated motto 
on the front blackboard appropriate to the 
occasion; all the desks in “‘apple-pie order” 
a few visitors present to give special signifi- 
cance to the occasion, sitting, stiffly self-con- 
scious, before the school, or familiarly smiling 
at pupils in the rear of the room. On the 
teacher’s desk is a large bouquet of wild flow- 
ers given by some affectionate pupil. This, or 
something very similar, was the scene of your 
debut as a public speaker. What piece was 
it you spoke? ‘That doesn’t matter. What- 
ever it was you can recall parts of it, and recite 
it over again as of yore with measured gesture 
and deepening voice—‘Curfew shall not 
ring tonight.” Or, perhaps it was ‘‘ Barbara 
Freitchie,” when the walls of the room 
resounded with: 


“*Shoot if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,’ she said.” 


Then, there was the school humorist; you 
remember him as he recited with withering 
sarcasm that old story of ‘‘ Betty and the Bar.”’ 


“Her man through the keyhole kept shouting within, 
‘Well done, my brave Betty, now hit him agin!’ 
And ne published the marvelous story afar 

‘How me and my Betty just slaughtered a bar.’ 


The school elocutionist, who was ies 
already to let his hair grow long, chose, 


“Blow, bugle blow, set the wild echoes flying, ° 
And answer, echoes, answer dying, dying, dying.” 


And how the echoes did fly back and forth 


across that little school-room, only to be 
drdpped into a plaintive pianissimo with the 
tremelo stop pulled out. 

“‘And answer, echoes, answer dying, dying, 
dying,” the last “dying” just above a whisper. 
How we cheered George for his effort, the 
teacher, with raptured face, joining in. It 
was Bill’s turn next. Bill wasn’t an elocu- 
tionist like George, but he had a strong voice, 
and had chosen a selection to fit it, ‘Spar- 
tacus to the Gladiators” or 

“Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea. 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 

There could be no doubt that Bill was ora- 
ting to the best of his ability, and while none of 
us had ever seen the sea, we knew it must be 
great as Bill pictured it. 

“The Death of Little Nell” always wrung 
tears from our eyes. Once in a while there 
was an odd fit in the pieces, when a black- 
eyed Susan with mischievous mein invaded 
the sacred precincts of the boys’ pieces and 
recited: 

“Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
If there has take him out without making a noise.” 

Susan was the kind of a girl who could do 
that “piece” just fine, and we cheered her 
lustily. Perhaps sturdy Tom came forth, 
next, and making a sweeping bow began, 

“Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league, onward, 


All in the valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred 


working himself up into a fine frenzy as he 


declared, 
“Cannons to right of them, 
* Cannons to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered.” 


Possibly you have not forgotten the “sing- 
song with which Teddy, the school cut-up, 
launched into, 


“Keep pushing—’tis wiser 
an sitting aside, 

And dreaming and sighing 
And waiting the tide. 

In life’s earnest battle 
They only prevail 

Who daily march forward 
And never say fail! 


keeping time, meanwhile, to the rhyme by 
swaying back and forth monotonously. 
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Strange to say, he always took some highly 
moral selection, preferably one praising the 
value of hard study, or the self-sacrificing 
of the teacher. This time he wore a confi- 
dent, smirk, and he carried his head with an 
air of great bravado when he commenced. 
He went through the first verse with plenty of 
gusto, but with about as much expression as 
though he were turning a coffee-mill. Sud- 
denly his face lengthened out. He com- 
menced to scratch his head, shuffled uneasily 
from foot to foot, went back in the piece and 
commenced again, got stuck on the same 
line as before, began to get very red in the 
face, broke down altogether, and retreated to 
his seat crest-fallen indeed, as a subdued 
snicker went round the room among the other 
bad boys. 

Each succeeding year someone always 
became inspired with the message of Lincoln’s 
favorite poem. 

‘Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud, 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

Man passes from life to his rest in the grave.” 

All through the beautiful poem we listened 
with rapt interest. What if some parts we 
did not comprehend; it had still a message 
that we could understand. With this immor- 
tal poem is also associated “Pictures of 
Memory,” and we recall some sweet-faced 
girl repeating in pure, silvery voice— 

“Among the beautiful pictures 

‘That hang on Memory’s wali- 


Is one of a dim old forest 
That seemeth best of all.” 


The boy who could steer dialect gave us 


‘“‘Leedle Yawcob Strauss,” as follows'— 


“1 haf von fonny leedle poy, 
Dot gomes shust to mine knee, 
Der queerest schap, der createst rogue, 
As eller you did see.” 


Got to laughing himself in the middle of it, 
forgot his lines, but went on again all right 
after being prompted in a loud voice by his 
seat-mate, who had the book open before him 
on the desk in anticipation of just such an 
emergency. 

The prize pupil, the monitor of the class, 
was due next, to recite the ‘‘Psalm. of Life,” 
beginning:— 

“Tell me not in mournful numbers 
‘Life is but an empty dream,’ 


For the soul is dead that slumbers 
And things are not what they seem.” 


The day’s declamations were never com- 
plete until some one had repeated the “‘Cham- 
bered Nautilus” with its 


“Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul 
As the swift seasons rolll 


Leave thy low-vaulted past. 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell: by life’s unresting sea! 

“The Curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day,” from Gray’s Elegy, and Lowell’s “And 
what is so rare as a day in June,” were other 
prime favorites, while once in a while an 
ambitious pupil would attempt “To be or not 
to be,” or the “To him whom love of 
nature,” or ‘‘Thanatopsis.” 

One or two Fridays of each term the pro- 
gram was varied by reciting short quotations 
Each pupil must answer the roll call with 
a memory-gem such as, ‘‘Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again,” or ‘There is a tide 
in the affairs of men.” 

But say, greatest of all were our first throbs 
of patriotic impulse, which we felt on one of 
those Friday afternoons nearest Washington’s 
birthday, or Lincoln’s birthday or Decoration 
Day, as we always called it. The old school- 
room was decorated with such flags as we 
could muster, and if pictures of Lincoln, 
Washington or Grant could be borrowed 
anywhere, they were hung in a most conspicu- 
ous place on the wall or placed on easels be- 
fore the school, draped in red, white and blue. 
Perhaps we each of us brought a small flag, 
or if it was Washington’s birthday, a hatchet 
from home. Everybody was dressed up for 
the occasion, for these were big events in those 
days—the girls with white dresses and bright 
sashes, and the boys with shoes forbiddingly 
well-blackened, their best Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing clothes, clean starched waists, with big 
white collars that reached nearly to the ends 
of the shoulders, large, bright bow-ties; every- 
thing denoting much happiness for the girls, 
and much unhappiness for the boys. The 
declamatory exercises on these days were 
something very special. To the accompani- 
ment of the squeaky old organ we sang 
“America” to open the program, and, later 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Only the star 
speakers of the school—were you down ?— 
were heard on these occasions. Perhaps 
they attempted Patrick Henry’s ‘Liberty or 
Death” speech; a part of ‘‘Webster’s reply to 
Hayne; ‘Thou, too, sail on O ship of state;” 
or-more truly eloquent than all, the never to 
be forgotten Gettysburg speech, of the Im- 
mortal Lincoln. Can you not remember yet 
the thrill which it always gave you? ‘‘Breathes 
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there a man with soul so dead,” “Ay! tear 
her tattered ensign down,” and ‘‘God give us 
men,” were familiar selections usable on 
occasions like this. Perhaps this last chal- 
lenge to manhood made such an impression 
on you then that you repeat it now: 


‘God give us men. The time demands 


Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without shrinking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and private thinking.” 


And when the exercises were over, we went 
home to do the chores, the familiar lines run- 
ning through our minds, unconsciously 
metered and accented at every chop of the 
ax, or at every squirt of the milk into the pail, 
with a “‘So Boss!” now and then thrown in. 

* * * 


My copy of “Heart Throbs” has recalled 
those happy childhood days, that you like 
to live over again, just as I do. The book 
grows on me each day, as it does on others 
who have made it a part of their home circle. 
More copies have already been sold this year 
than ever before. It takes a striking and 
novel book to gain popularity as each year 
goes by, and the most extraordinary thing is 
that the majority of the books sold this year 
have been to those who purchased “Heart 
Throbs” last year. What greater apprecia- 
tion could one ask for any work? I am proud 
of ‘‘Heart Throbs,” because it is a book made 
entirely by National readers. Where, in the 
‘vorld of publications, has such a thing been 
accomplished before? If I could talk it over 
with you, I know you would catch the en- 
thusiasm. But even that is not necessary. 
A copy of “Heart Throbs” in your hand 
as you sit before the cozy fire some winter’s 
evening, would cement the friendship for all 
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time. I wish I could place 100,000 copies 
with National readers alone this fall. It is 
not many. If every one of you took one 
copy in renewing your subscription, this 
figure would be greatly exceeded, and the 
book would exceed in sales any volume of 
modern times. 


* * * 


I won’t take up space with the enthusiastic 
testimonials received on receipt of “Heart 
Throbs.” ‘There are thousands of them, all 
so good it would be impossible to satisfy one- 
self as to which few were the best. One 
friend wrote that he had been giving Christ- 
mas presents for forty years, and during that 
time had spent thousands of dollars, but in 
all his experience he had never received so 
warm a letter of appreciation and thanks, as 
the one he received from a recipient of “‘Heart 
Throbs.” He is only one of many who are 
going to give anywhere from six to six hun- 
dred copies this year. 

Let me suggest that every teacher should 
have a copy of “‘Heart Throbs” for the school- 
room; every preacher for the pulpit; every 
‘good old soul” for the memories it brings; 
every youth and maiden for the nobleness 
and optimism it teaches. ‘Heart Throbs” 
is a universal book, as broad as life itself, with 
a range of emotion greater than Shakespeare; 
in comfort, second only to the Bible. Some 
books have great literary value, some have 
historical significance, but ‘‘Heart Throbs” 
is the only book that slaps you on the back in 
a friendly sort of way, suiting itself to every 
mood. faithful to every emotion. Nationa? 
readers gave something over one million 
Christmas presents last year. Those of you 
who gave “Heart Throbs” most appropri- 
ately conveyed the spirit of Christmas, 
“Peace on Earth, Good will toward men.” 
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T has been said that February is the dullest month of the year, and that even the active 
little rabbits are then strangely quiet, but I must confess that because of its fourteenth 
day this month has a special charm for me. As I look over the calendar, I realize that these 
words will greet the eyes of subscribers at a time when fluttering pieces of lacey paper and 
an air of mystery prevail among the young people, calling up, among the older folks, memo- 
ories of the sweet St. Valentine’s Days long gone by. : 

That good old saint! What sweet and tender recollections of love and faith his name 
calls to mind! Again is felt the thrill of the maiden’s heart as she receives that first message 
of love; she slips off to the house of her “chum,” to whisper it with pretty blushing entreaties 
of, “Don’t tell a living soul, Mary. I could not speak of it to anyone but you.” And then, 
when they are safely hidden away in the chill attic, out comes the envelope, and the fat red 
heart pierced with an utterly “impossible” but suggestive arrow is disclosed. In the eyes 
of the two young girls the valentine is a marvel of artistic beauty and sweetly expressed sen- 
timent. 

Yes, I remember those old days when the crude “comic valentine” was in vogue, and 
we boys thought what a clever thing it would be to send a horrible-looking, big-nosed pic- 
ture to a teacher whom we did not like because she had “called us down.” We could not 
forget those sharp words that had cut to the quick. What a splendid chance to “get even” 
with her! 

There was much practicing of ‘“‘back-hand” and other modes of disguising our hand- 
writing, and the caricature was finally purchased, addressed and mailed. We knew it would 
be received some time before school opened. Three of us boys assembled outside the window 
through which the teacher’s desk could be seen by peering cautiously between the leafless 
boughs. A little pile of letters lay on her desk. She came in, sat down and read them one 
by one. Then came the envelope—the envelope—it was opened. She turned in a startled 
way to the handwriting, examined it, crumpled the paper in her hand and dropped her head 
on the desk; her slight shoulders shook with sobs. This form of revenge had never been 
anticipated. We had expected a towering rage; a mighty tornado that would shake the school 
and furnish us with amusement. We were not hard-hearted urchins; shamefacedly we crept 
in one by one and stood awkwardly about her; we thought afterwards that Bob kissed her, 
but were too agitated to remember clearly. After all that hideous caricature did good work 
and yielded its fruitage of love, for thereafter there was a better understanding in the old brick 
school house than had ever existed before between teacher and scholars. 

Then there was my boyhood’s first valentine, in which a magnificent sum, obtained by 
selling papers, was invested—to ask for money for such a purpose would disclose the secret. 
From February first'to February fourteenth, the parental pocketbook was always safe from 
any demands from the boys, because “‘father would poke fun.” The handsome valentine 
once chosen and the envelope addressed, the difficulty was to get it mailed. If I should be 
seen by any of the boys!—worse still, by any of the grown-up people! I skulked around to 
the mail-box after dark. No mogn, no stars—the cat might see through that blackness, but 
no mortal eye could penetrate it—yet I passed and repassed the box before lifting the lid and 
dropping in the letter. It fell with a thud that sounded as loud as the report of a cannon, 
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and I even held the lid for several seconds, because I was afraid its squeaking would attract 
attention if I attempted to put it down. All this suspense was repaid next morning when 
a pair of blue eyes met mine with a quick expressive smile of gratitude. 

The years went on, and there came a time when the first ‘‘composed” valentine—the out- 
pouring of the heart—was written. How easily the words flowed from my pen! Ah yes! 
The secret of all the poets, of Byron himself, was discovered—they wrote sonnets to their 
‘mistress’ eyebrows” because they loved. The easy confidence of a young man writing 
his first valentine is astonishing; but he may feel justified in some measure when, after twenty 
years, he finds it carefully pasted into a book and treasured as the first message of love; even 
although he has lived long enough to know that doggerel is not poetry. 

He no longer labors under the delusion that he wields the pen of Byron; versification 
is not a simple matter to him now, but he thinks kindly at least once a year of that first writ- 
ten valentine, and smiles at the conceit of the youth who found it so easy to be a poet and 
make “‘heart” rhyme with “dart” and “love” with “dove.” 

Saint Valentine’s Day may be said to yield us the beautiful buds of affection, but to see 
- the full-blown flowers one must look closely into life—those rich, red blossoms are everywhere; 
not alone in the palaces and conservatories of the rich man, but making cheerier the sordid 
homes of the poorest slums of our great cities. 

Entrancing as may be the budding affection of youth, and its first shy recognition, Saint 
Valentine’s Day stands for much more than this. There are many other meanings of the 
strangest and most wonderful word in the English language. From St. John to Count Tol- 
stoi, great men of all ages have been convinced that the only enduring reforms in the world 
are accomplished by love; when the great heart of the people awakens, they arise with the 
determination to do right because it is right, not because it is expedient. 

They are no longer cowed by fear. Law, codified compulsion, force of any sort, is 
a rope of straw when the heart of the people awakens. All legislation, all remedial meas- 
ures, all the profound study of the philosopher, all the sweeping statements of the socialist 
and broad sentiments of great thinkers and scholars come back to the one fount of inspira- 
tion and learn that if things are to be set right the work must be fundamental from the inside 
out, not from the outside in. In the last analysis, we are recognizing ‘that this is the solution 
of many vexatious problems, and difficult questions of the times. 


* * * * * 


AST Sunday was “a high day” with me—I did what I confess I don’t often do—devoted 
the entire day, noon and evening to church going. While weighing the attractions of 
various afternoon services, in passing the Tremont Theater my eye was caught by the uni- 
form of a Salvation Army man who stood on the sidewalk. That blue and red always has 
an especial attraction for me because of its association with Senator Hanna and others who 
knew human nature and appreciated faithful work for humanity. How strangely incon- 
gruous were the footlights, the flaring advertisements, the gay scenery of Saturday night’s 
play against the severe, dark garments of the Salvation Army. There they were, an object 
lesson in love, a great army banded together and working day and night without hope of 
earthly reward or ease; their highest guerdon the hope of aiding a fellow mortal; actuated 
by no hope of personal aggrandisement, they work only for love of humanity. 

Miss Eva Booth, the girlish commander, held the people entranced that Sunday 
afternoon. There she stood, Bible in hand, her slight form swayed by emotion, her voice 
thrilling with a mighty purpose that carried its sweet-toned message to the farthest corner 
of the building, up to the highest seat in the balconies. No play, no “‘star” actress could have 
been listened to with more interest or emotion. 

It was impossible not to contrast the willowy grace, the severely plain dark dress, the 
simple yet cultured speech of the young orator with some of the artists of the world’s stage. 
Even Sarah Bernhardt and other great actresses, mistresses of their art, owe much to rich 
drapery, rouge, tinsel and staging; they must await the rise and fall of the curtain, the change 
in dress and scenery to aid them in interpreting the meaning of the author. Such actresses 
work for fame, for love of art; sometimes, perhaps, for money—but she who toils for pure 
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love of humanity needs no stage setting. Despite the most incongruous surroundings, her 
message lost nothing of its invincible force; its love and hope echoed in the hearts of the people. 
As she told of a great military procession we heard the roll of the drum, the tramp of march- 
ing feet, the cheers of the men and the sobs of the women as they bade farewell to those who 
were prepared to die for their country. The orator swept us forward to greater heights; we 
saw the vast procession “that no man can number”—the redeemed riding “‘on white horses.” 
We gazed with her on the magnificent steeds of olden days, when other animals were used 
for labor and the horse was truly “the noble animal” of victory and state occasions. Look- 
ing past the uplifted hand and the slight, swaying figure of the young commander, we saw 
through her eyes the great host of those who had truly and purely loved on earth, marching on 
to enter the realms of everlasting joy, where there shall be no sorrow nor death nor sickness. 
It brought to mind, in strong contrast, Ibsen’s play, ““Rosmerholm,” in which the white 
horse means death. While in my estimate of the greatness of Ibsen’s dramatic power I yield 
to none, it cannot be denied that this distinguished daughter of a great family proclaims a 
message that far eclipses anything written by any dramatist, in its power over the hearts and 
lives of the people. Ibsen’s play may sway the emotions for an evening, but that story of 
a great love has power to fill and round out a lifetime. What an appeal it was—no compari- 
son with other churches, no suggestion of compulsion; nothing but an earnest, insistent 
request to aid in the uplifting of humanity. It went straight to the hearts of the people, and 
at the close of the service they responded as one man, by rising to their feet. No wonder 
that the work of that grand old man, General Booth, is undying, and gathers force as the 
years go on; it is built upon a sure foundation—Love. 


* * * * * 


HIS month I have had the pleasure of visiting many shut-in friends of the National. 

Hopeless invalids whose lives are an inspiration, an embodiment of love and cheeriness 
that never can be forgotten. - 

There is one little lady who spends nearly all her lifetime shut up in her house. She 
has a book in which she keeps a record of all her friends’ birthdays, that she may send them 
a tender, sweet note—truly a valentine—to make them happy on their natal day. She reminded 
me of a bird in a cage, persistently singing despite the loss of its liberty. “With my books, 
my letters and my friends,” she remarked, “I have all that heart can desire.” 

* * * * * 


AVE you not gone along the street and seen the vendors of little toys that are sold for a 

few cents each ?—a workingman stops and buys one. It is the best he can afford for his 

little one, but what a sum total of happiness those few cents represent to the child, who will 

get more pleasure out of the little frail five-cent toy than many a man obtains from a $3,000 
auto. 

Down in Wall Street one Saturday, as the men were passing home from work, I stood 
and watched a plainly-dressed man as he paused beside the toy vendors and purchased part 
of their stock. A workingman passed him, swinging his dinner pail. ‘Have you children 
at home?” asked the plainly-dressed man of the workingman. For a moment the laborer 
drew back in doubt, but the smiling face of the stranger, the offer of the little toy made plain 
the kind intention; the cover of the dinner pail was removed, and the playthings were placed 
inside over the folded napkin—a surprise for little May and Tommy, when they ran to “meet 
father.” 

I approached the stranger, and entered into conversation; he would not even tell his 
name; ‘‘it pleased him to spend his money that way,” and he went right on buying many a 
five-cent’s worth of pleasure for children whom he had never seen. 

How strange it seemed, as I watched the people hurrying from work, to remember that 
each one is moved in some measure by the power of love. 

How little it counts, after all, whether we are rich or poor, have much or little. I know 
it is a pretty blue time when a fellow has not enough money to meet his obligations, but it is 
not adverse circumstances or environments that master us—it is our fears. The power of 
happiness is always with us, but the source is inevitably the same—Love! 








TEMPERANCE IN AMERICA 
By W. C. Jenkins 


N the following article I have attempted to 
make a fair presentation of the most 
momentous question now before the Ameri- 
can people. I allude to the temperance ques- 
tion, which has been always an active sub- 
ject of discussion and agitation in our coun- 
try, but which recentevents, especially in 
the Southern States, where it is involved 
with the racial question, and, therefore, diffi- 
cult to estimate correctly, have raised it to 
a degree of overwhelming importance in the 
public mind. The subject is somewhat af- 
fected by prejudice and clouded with passion, 
aud it seems next to impossible for many per- 
sons to approach it with an open mind. Yet 
‘when these elements are rejected from the 
discussion, it should not be difficult for rea- 
soning men to come to an agreement or at 
least a compromise, the middle ground of 
tolerance and safety. 

That is what has usually happened in this 
country with regard to the temperance ques- 
tion, when the wiser second thought, the 
better judgment of the people, has had time 
to declare itself. It is very likely to happen 
again, even where the recent Prohibition tidal 
wave (as the newspapers have been calling it) 
reached its highest mark, and the Prohibi- 
tion victory seemed most decisive and com- 
plete. Human nature does not change es- 
sentially from age to age. The present may 
be predicated from the past, and the future 
from both, if you have the gift of seeing 
into the millstone. In this agitation, as in 
others of a kindred nature that from time 
to time engage the public mind, the hot fit 
is inevitably followed by the cold fit. This 
often confounds the prophets of the present, 
but it serves to maintain a due equilibrium 
in humar. affairs. 

History has been well described as philos- 
ophy teaching by example. Certainly there 
has been no lack of such teaching as to the 
effects and consequences of Prohibition, where- 
ever tried in this country. 

I have no brief for either side, and so 
studied this question without prejudice and 
with the single view of accepting the lessons 
blavoned in the pages of our history. The 


American people have, at times, paid very 
dearly for these lessons, but whenever they 
begin to forget the experience, history is 
always willing to teach them anew. And that, 
it seems to me, is the process we are witness- 
ing now in certain sections of the country. 

That the American people are quite capa- 
ble of changing their minds, is clear enough 
from the following statement of the experi- 
ence of certain states with Prohibition. 

Connecticut, for many years a Prohibition 
state, on a resubmission of the question, de- 
feated Prohibition by an overwhelming vote. 

Illinois, which in the early fifties experi- 
enced Prohibition in a mild form, soon tired 
of it, and adopted a license law. 

Iowa is no longer a Prohibition state. 

Massachusetts, which first adopted Pro- 
hibition in 1852, and later several modifica- 
tions of the same, finally revoked it in 1867 
and defeated a Prohibition constitutional 
amendment in 1889 by a majority of 46,- 
000. 

Michigan, which adopted Prohibition in 
1856, rejected it by an immense majority in 
1887. 

Nebraska repudiated it by a large ma- 
jority in 1889 

New Hampshire a few years ago obliter- 
ated Prohibition from her statute book. 

Oregon, in 1888, defeated a Prohibition 
proposition by an immense majority. 

Pennsylvania defeated Prohibition by an 
overwhelming majority at the .ballot-box. 

Rhode Island, after three separate trials 
of Prohibition, decided it a failure, and re- 
jected it by a majority of 16,000. 

Texas voted against Prohibition by a ma- 
jority of 90,000. 

Washington refused to embody a pro- 
hibitory law in her first constitution. 

West Virginia voted a few years ago on 
Prohibition and settled it with an adverse 
majority of 40,000. 

A few years ago Vermont repudiated Pro- 
hibition, and South Dakota in 1897.* 


* In the states mentioned above Prohibition scems to have 
been wrecked because of a supposition that it cnucroache:! 
on the personal liberty of the people. 
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Prohibition is in force at the present time 
in only five states, Georgia, Oklahoma, Maine, 
Kansas and North Dakota. 

In my analysis of this question, I do not 
voice my own opinion merely, but that of 
many more competent observers. I have 
reached these conclusions only after the 
most thorough investigation, being favored, 
besides, with exceptional opportunities of 
studying the practical operation of Prohibi- 
tion. 

But I should not venture to offer my own 
judgment unsupported, and I may cite the 
highest authority in support of the views 
here put forward. 

A few years ago the Committee of Fifty 
investigated the liquor problem in all its 
aspects, ethical, economic, physiological, etc. 
The reader doubtless knows what this com- 
mittee was—beyond question the ablest, most 
competent, most representative and most im- 
partial body that has ever addressed itself 
in this country, or perhaps in any other, to 
a sociological inquiry. It included in its 
membership such men as Seth Low, Bishop 
Potter, President Eliot of Harvard, Prof. 
Felix Adler, Carroll D. Wright, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Prof. W. O. Atwater, Prof. Francis 
7. Peabody, Richard Watson Gilder—to 
name no more. It prosecuted its investiga- 
tions with the greatest care and in the true 
scientific spirit, seeking only the facts and 
not attempting to make results jibe with 
preconceived conclusions. Where, in special 
lines of inquiry, it went outside of its own 
membership, it invariably selected agents of 
approved skill, judgment and competency. 
It performed a monumental work that will 
stand as a model for all future investigations 
of a sociological character. The report of 
its findings and conclusions has been gen- 
erally accepted. Experts agree that noth- 
ing could be more thorough and satisfac- 
tory in our present degree of knowledge of 
the various questions involved. The com- 
mittee itself declared its purpose “‘to discuss 
with absolute impartiality all the facts which 
it is able to collect, and thus to secure for 
the evidence which it shall present a meas- 
ure of confidence on the part of the com- 
munity which is not accorded to partisan 
statements.” 

Well, what does this eminent and authori- 
tative committee find as a result of its ex- 
haustive investigation of the workings of Pro- 
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hibition in those sections of our country where 
it has been longest on trial? 

I quote from that volume of the commit- 
tee’s report entitled “Legislative Aspects of 
the Liquor Problem” :— — 

“Prohibitory legislation’ has failed to ex- 
clude intoxicants completely even from dis- 
tricts where public sentiment has been favor- 
In Maine and Iowa there have 
always been counties and municipalities in 
complete and successful rebellion against the 
law. . . . Prohibition has failed to subdue 
the drinking passion, which will forever 
any resistance to all restrictive legisla- 
tion.” 

“Maine has struggled for more than forty 
years with the problem of preventing the 
transportation of liquor intended for sale, 
but with very limited success.” : 

“Legislation to secure the ends of Pro- 
hibition intensifies political dissensions, in- 
cites to social strife and abridges the public 
sense of self-respecting liberty.” P 

“Almost every sort of liquor legislation 
creates some specific evil in politics.” 

“As to the relation of politics and Prohi- 
bition, it is a pertinent remark that politics 
have a double effect in Maine, weakening 
the opposition to the law itself as well as 
weakening its enforcement.” 

“Tt cannot be positively affirmed that any 
one kind of liquor legislation has been more 
successful than any other in promoting real 
temperance.” 

“The identification of great temperance 
organizations with party politics has crippled 
their influence as popular moral agents.” 

“Prohibition held the vantage ground for 
ten years in Iowa, a period long enough to 
demonstrate the wisdom or folly of the at- 
tempt to restrain and govern an animal ap- 
petite by law. The end was defeat.” .. . 

The foregoing extracts indicate the com- 
mittee’s position and would appear to sup- 
port the contention that the progress of tem- 
perance in this country has always found its 
greatest opposing force and obstacle in the 
Prohibition idea. 

I may also summon as a witness to the 
same effect the wisest and greatest man our 
country has produced, Abraham Lincoln, who 
declared his opposition to Prohibition in these 
memorable terms:— 

“Prohibition will work great injury to the 
cause of temperance. It is a species of in- 
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temperance within itself, for it goes beyond 
the bounds of reason in that it attempts to 
control a man’s appetite by legislation and 
ir. making crimes out of things that are no 
crimes. A prohibition law strikes a blow at 
the very principles upon which our govern- 
ment is founded.” 

But enough of Prohibition per se. Let 
us turn to the more pleasing and attractive 
subject of true temperance, as it is viewed 
by those who see no evil in moderate, rea- 
sonable indulgence in all of what they con- 
sider the good things of life. 

First of all, it must be conceded that the 
desire for stimulants is one of the strongest 
known to human nature. It is coeval with 
humanity, being written in the earliest leg- 
endary records of the most ancient races. 
Wine has been called “a precious gift of 
God,” and such it is to those who know 
how to use it. But all human experience 
teaches that the best gifts of life and nature 
are easily abused. There are many sins of 
the appetite in which wine has no share, but 
for this reason the practice of eating should 
not be generally condemned or abandoned. 
The old adage, that ‘“‘we should use, but 
not abuse,’”’ seems to hold the best solution 
of the problem so far discoverable by human 
wisdom. And it is a prime object of this 
article to show that right use, not abuse, in 
other words, true temperance, is as com- 
patible with regard to wine, beer and other 
fermented beverages as with any article of 
the family diet. Physiologists assert that 
gluttonous indulgence in the solids of the 
table is more dangerous and hurtful than 
intoxication resulting from alcoholic excess. 

Nothing is so good in itself that it may 
not be perverted to abuse. This simple 
truth is the sole valid argument of the advo- 
cates of total abstinence, which they are in 
‘the habit of wresting to unwarranted con- 
clusions. As I have pointed out, it holds 
with equal force against the abuse of any 
article of food or drink as against the abuse 
of alcoholic stimulants. 

We know there are tea-drunkards and 
coffee-drunkards; that gluttony, or excess in 
eating cuts a larger figure than alcoholism 
in the bills of mortality. All intemperance 
is a conscious violation of natural law, and 
is essentially the same, whether a man shall 
make a pig of himself at the table or a sot 
at the saloon. 


While human nature remains as at present 
constituted, we must expect to see drunkards 
and gluttons, but the number of these is 
constently diminishing, with the advance of 
reason and knowledge and the ever-wider 
diffusion of the lessons of moderation. Men 
are learning more and more to partake with 
seemliness and temperance at the banquet 
of life. In our day, there are few repeti- 
tions of the saturnalia of old. The differ- 
ence between him that eateth and drinketh 
to live, and him that eateth and drinketh to 
die is ever more marked. Appetite is being 
more and more subordinated to the nobler 
faculties of man. 

This great change for the better in the 
habits of the people, this general recognition 
and observance of the laws of temperance, 
which is peculiar to our own time, is to be 
ascribed chiefly to the greatly increased use 
of the mild fermented beverages, lager beer, 
ale and wine, and the marked falling off in 
the consumption of distilled liquors. 

In beer we have a mild stimulant supply- 
ing one of the needs of man’s nature, yet 
rarely leading to excess; in short, what ap- 
pears to be the most rational medium of 
temperate indulgence. In saying this, I by 
no means intend to discriminate against the 
milder wines, the moderate use of which is 
to be commended; yet it is indisputable that 
beer, if not actually supplanting wine, is 
growing ever more popular, even in the 
favorite countries of the grape. 

I am concerned not to bore the reader by 
going too deeply into the history of the drink 
question, but perhaps I may be indulged 
while I note some significant things in the slow 
progress of our people toward true temperance. 

It is tolerably well known that in Colonial 
times, as in the early years of the Republic, 
the policy of favoring grape culture and the 
brewing of malt liquors was more or less 
consistently pursued by the governing powers. 
I need only cite Jefferson’s famous apothegm, 
‘No nation is drunken where wine is cheap,” 
and point the reader to the policy of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as secretary of the treasury, 
a policy of discrimination in favor of the 
fermented beverages. The statesmen of that 
time believed with Gallatin that “the moral- 
izing tendency and salubrious nature of fer- 
mented beverages recommended them to seri- 
ous consideration.” The eminent Dr. Benj- 
amin Rush, called the “Father of Temper- 
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ance,” went even farther, for he aimed to 
popularize them by the total exclusion of 
ardent spirits. But political and other con- 
siderations so operated against the brewing 
industry that it declined almost to the point 
of extinction within the second quarter-cen- 
tury of our existence as a nation, and long 
remained so. During the Civil War public 
opinion was strongly influenced by official 
reports affirming the healthfulness of malt 
beverages, as is shown by sanitary inspection 
of the Union camps; and a sort of counter- 
reformation began, with some approach to 
a return to the true temperance gospel of 
the fathers. 

This very cursory glance at the trend of 
governmental policy toward the liquor ques- 
tion in our country easily proves the axiom 
that a people’s habits are molded by their 
laws. The consumption of beer increased 
to a remarkable extent as soon as the tax 
on whiskey was raised above sixty cents per 
gallon. As a result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the revenue commission in 1865- 
1866, it was made plain “that by far the 
largest proportion of the reduction in the 
consumption of spirits fer drinking purposes 
has been on the part of the working or poor 
classes of the population, and has been very 
considerable.” 

In this country, as in Sweden, Holland 
and Belgium and in Switzerland, practical 
experiments have shown that legislation di- 
rected against alcoholism is of no effect, 


without discrimination in favor of the milder, 


stimulants—often indeed it has but resulted 
in magnifying and intensifying the evil. And 
in this wise policy of discrimination we mark 
the growth of that true temperance idea by 
which our country is now in the very fore- 
front of the sober nations. 

Since the Civil War and the almost co- 
incident setting up of the internal revenue 
system, the production and consumption of 
beer in this country have been truly astound- 
ing. To make this point clear, I beg leave 
to quote a few tabular figures, noting there- 
with that the production in 1863 (the first 
year of internal revenue) was but 885,272 bar- 
rels, and taking only the statistics since 1900. 
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The production for the last fiscal year, 
ending June, 1907, is something over fifty- 
seven million barrels—surely a marvelous 
and well-nigh incredible fact in view of the 
coincident tidal wave of Prohibition! 

I am not writing this article to give aid 
or comfort to the brewer, and I should not 


‘myself care if there were never a barrel of 


beer drunk in this country; but this question 
is of such enormous importance and so 
bound up with the most vital of our liberties, 


-that anyone desiring to understand it and 


to make up his conscience as well as his 
mind thereupon, must be prepared to face 
the facts boldly and candidly. 

Commenting on the wonderfully increased 
consumption of beer in this country and the 
sensible diminution in the quality of ardent 
spirits used within the past decade, the New 
York Sun, in an editorial (August 22, 1905), 
reaches the conclusion that “beer drives out 
hard drink.” The Sun also notes as a con- 
sequence that public drunkenness is com- 
paratively rare in all the cities of America 
today, among all classes of society. 

Mr. James Dalrymple, Glasgow’s com- 
missioner of municipal railways, who was 
recently in this country, was constantly 
struck by the same fact as contrasted with 
conditions abroad. Drunken workingmen 
are rarely seen in“any American community. 

Yet the time is not so far back when a 
different state of affairs prevailed in this 
country. It is hardly a generation since 
whiskey was the common drink and drunk- 
enness the national vice. The change seems 
to have come through the substitution of 
malt liquors for ardent stimulants. As the 
Sun says, ‘‘beer drives out hard drink.” 
Moderation and temperance are supplanting 
excess in the use of liquor. Can it be pos- 
sible that the American people owe their 
present admirable sobriety to the brewer? 

This is evidently the view of another great 
journal, the New York World, which not 
long ago expressed itself editorially as fol- 
lows: 

“Government reports show constantly in 
the United States a decrease in the quantity 
of alcoholic liquors consumed in a year, 
and an increase in the amount of beer con- 
sumed. The malt liquor gain in 1905 over 
1904 was over a million barrels. Beer is 
held up, therefore, as one of the great agents 
by. which this country is to be kept among 
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the most temperate nations. It would seem 
that even Prohibitionists might hold a rea- 
sonable interest in the improvement of the 
hop fields of the land.” 

Again I ask, do the American people 
owe their present high rank among the sober 
nations to the ever growing use of beer and 
the lighterwines? The reader shall answer 
for himself. 

Remarking on the lesson conveyed by 
similar statistical evidence, Professor Henry 
W. Farnam says in his preface to ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Liquor Problem,” 
published under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty: 

“Since 1840 there has been a steady sub- 
stitution of malt-liquors for distilled liquors 
in the consumptidn of the people. While 
there has been an inctease in the total quan- 
tity consumed, the substitution of light 
drinks for strong drinks has brought a dimi- 
nution in the amount of alcohol consumed 
per capita. Moreover, though the per 
capita consumption of malt-liquors has been 
nearly stationary since 1890, the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors has fallen by nearly 
one-third in that time. How far modern 
methods of production have influenced this 
change, how far it is due to German immi- 
gration or other causes, cannot be stated 
with certainty. The fact remains that our 
progress has been in the direction of mod- 
eration.” 

Fifty years ago we were at the very head 


of the hard drinking, spirits-consuming 
nations. Today we stand at the foot of the 
list. If this beneficent and significant change 


is due, in any measure, to the brewer, preju- 
dice should not avail to keep the fact hidden. 
Certainly it would seem from this hasty re- 
view of the history of the drink question, that 
the road to true temperance lies by the hop 
field and the vineyard, and that the Ameri- 
can people, though sometimes diverted and 
led astray, have, in the main, followed that 
road, and are traveling it today. 

There has never been a lack of brave, 
clear-seeing men to point the way, in spite 
of social prejudice. The late Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby, eminent as a thinker and 
reformer, declared that “the right way of 
dealing with the liquor traffic must be one 
that recognizes, practically, the difference 
between injurious and harmless drinks. . 
Such a system would be found in the exclu- 
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sion of distilled liquors, from use as a bever- 
age, both by public opinion and by law, 
and the wise regulation in society and the 
state of the use of vinous and malt-liquors.” 

Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, who some years 
ago conducted for the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health an inquiry into the sub- 
ject of intemperance, testifies as follows: 

“T fully agree with all that has been said 
of the value of light wine as an aid to tem- 
perance, but I believe that the Germans 
are destined to be really the greatest bene- 
factors of this country by bringing to us, 
if we choose to accept the boon, their lager 
beer. Lager beer contains less alcohol than 
any of the native grape wines.” (About 
three and one-half to four per cent.) 

Among the more important conclusions 
formulated by Dr. Bowditch, as a result of 
this “cosmic inquiry,” the following are 
worthy of special notice:--- 

“Races are modified physically and mor- 
ally by the kind of liquor they use, as proved 
by examination of the returns from Austria 
and Switzerland. 

“Beer, native light grape wines and ardent 
spirits should not be classed together, for 
they produce very different effects upon the 
individual and upon the race. 

“Light German beer and ale can be used 
even freely, without any very apparent in- 
jury to the individual or without causing 
intoxication.” 

Reports of the Internal Revenue Office 
show that in all the states where prohibi- 
tory or restrictive laws are in force, the num- 
ber of licenses issued to retail liquor dealers 
increases rapidly, though not quite as fast 
as the licenses to malt-liquor dealers  de- 
crease : 

Mr. E. Cauderlier, national secretary of 
the Belgian League against Alcohol, and 
a distinguished European sociologist, says: 
“The further I penetrate into the core of 
this question, the less can I appreciate the 
American movement in favor of prohibiting 
or even obstructing, by legal measures, the 
use of beer and wine. . . . In the south of 
France, in Italy and in Spain, wine has been 
used as a beverage for over 2,000 years; yet 
alcoholism is unknown. In the south of 
France, there are proportionately fewer 
drunkards and fewer paupers than in the 
state of Maine.” 

The policy of Belgium, in dealing with the 
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drink question is well Known. It is tersely 
epitomized in the following extract from a 
report of the Belgian secretary of the treas- 
ury, relative to a law passed in 1897 abolish- 
ing municipal taxes on beer, wine and 
cider: 

“By removing local tax-burdens from 
beer, wine and cider, the law, naturally, 
lowers the price of these beverages and in- 
creases their consumption, thus serving the 
interests of public health by substituting 
these healthful beverages for ardent spirits.” 

The same policy prevails in Switzerland, 
the ‘ideal republic.” 

The International Temperance Congress 
held at Paris a few years ago, adopted a 
resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment two distinct measures, viz:— 

1. That the sale of impure distilled spirits 
be forbidden, and that pure liquors of this 
class be heavily taxed. 

2. That no taxes should be imposed upon 
healthy beverages, such as all fermented 
drinks, (wine and beer) and tea and 
coffee. 

Let us look at another aspect of the ques- 
tion. The most formidable temperance or- 
ganization now in the field calls itself the 
Anti-Saloon League, thus marking effec- 
tively for its purpose the chief object of its 
attack. The very word “saloon” is a bait 
to prejudice and a red flag flaunted in the 
face of respectability, though as might easily 
be shown, the term has very aristocratic 
antecedents. Unquestionably, the saloon 
deserves much of the odium attaching to it. 
There are altogether too many vicious, low 
dives passing under this designation, and 
the number of good, decent, law-abiding 
places none too large. But in making my 
investigations for this article, I was aston- 
ished to find that the brewers generally dis- 
claim responsibility for these, and have even 
devised measures to suppress them—meas- 
ures, too, as in Texas and elsewhere, involv- 
ing the expenditure of much money—brewers’ 
money, be it noted. I quote a paragraph 
bearing on this point from some resolutions 
adopted by the New Jersey brewers, as an 
evidence of the brewers’ attitude through 
the country. 

“That our business depends, for success, 
upon moderation and temperance, and it 
is, therefore, our duty to discourage all forms 
of intemperance. 
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“That we denounce all places of an un- 
lawful and disorderly character, and heartily 
recommend the enactment of such laws as 
will effectually prevent them and severely 
punish those who atempt to conduct 
them. 

“That we use our best endeavors and in- 
fluence, both individually. and as an asso- 
ciation, with both national and state |egis- 
latures to spread upon our statute books 
such laws as will permit us and those who 
deal with us to do business as respectable and 
legitimate business men; and that, in enact 
ing such laws, due consideration should be 
given all classes of people who constitute 
the cosmopolitan citizenship of this great 
country, as well as due regard for all classes 
of worshippers, so that each and every citizen 
may enjoy the personal liberty our consti- 
tution guarantees without infringing upon 
the rights of others.” 

This is excellent language for the brewer 
to hold, and I think it ought to be counted 
to him for righteousness, his opponents to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Perhaps it 
will do no harm to give him credit for his 
worthy intentions, and then hold him to 
them. 

But let us see what the experts have to 
say on this very important branch of our 
subject. The saloon was specially and 
thoroughly investigated by the Committee 
of Fifty (whose work I have already glanced 
at), and its report thereupon occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the volume entitled 
“Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem,” 
and the whole of the volume labeled ‘“Sub- 
stitutes for the Saloon.” I subjoin a few 
pertinent extracts:— 

“Latterly men have begun to inquire 
whether, after all, current views have con- 
signed the saloon to its proper place in our 
social economy. If the saloon be but a 
destroying force in the community, how 
could it thus long have escaped destruction? 
Since the saloon remains, is it not probable 
that it ministers to deep-rooted wants of 
men which so far no other agency sup- 
plies?” 

Speaking of the saloons in the Jewish 
quarter of New York City, south of East 
Houston Street and east of the Bowery, 
the Commitee says: ‘Here, then, we find 
saloon-keepers and saloon patrons of a most 
abstemious race, thrifty often to penurious- 
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ness, among whom drunkards are exceed- 
ingly rare. Yet they drink and the saloon 
is to them an imporiant institution.” 

Of the saloons in the Italian quarter the 
Committee says: ‘Drinking to the point 
of intoxication is the exception in these 
saloons, for the Italians are a temperate 
people. To them the saloon means, in the 
first instance, social opportunity unpurchase- 
able elsewhere for any price within their 
reach, and without which their lives would 
be a dreary waste. Drink, though insepar- 
able from the saloon, does not appear to be 
indulged in by a majority for drinks’ sake, 
but as a means to great sociality and an 
unavoidable tribute for the privileges of 
the place.” 

As to German saloons the Committee re- 
marks:— 

“The characteristics of the ordinary Ger- 
man beer shops, such as abound in the typi- 
cally German districts, are so generally 
known that little need be said about them. 
One observes in them a large consumption 
of beer and various foods, little visible in- 
toxication, and an air of heartiness (Gemu- 
thlichkeit) all the German’s own. It is 
expected that the patron will take his ease 
here, every convenience being afforded for 
that purpose, and other means than drink- 
ing are at hand to pass the idle hour. 

“Tn the degree that beer to the German 
is a necessary of life, in the same degree the 
saloon stands for beer-drinking, but not for 
a place of inebriation. If it were but this, 
would the self-respecting German work- 
man take his wife and other female mem- 
bers of his family there? A craving for 
Geselligkeit (sociabiiity) is probably more 
developed among the Germans than among 
any other people. The saloon provides 
the only place in which it can be obtained 
for a nominal price by thousands of sober 
and thrifty Germans. 

“The tavern instinct of our Saxon fore- 
fathers is the chief impulse, aside from the 
drink itself, which draws their hosts within 
the saloons that line our streets. This in- 
stinct must be reckoned with. 

Professor Walter A. Wyckoff, famous for 
his first-hand studies of social conditions, 
thus expresses his views as to the saloon:— 

“Tt is a serious mistake to suppose that 
saloon keepers, as a class, are bent upon 
the destruction of their fellowmen, and cal- 
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lous to any appeal for help from their vic- 
tims. They are often men of quite singular, 
practical helpfulness to the people about 
them. 

“The saloon, in relation to the wage- 
earning classes of America, is an organ of 
high developments, adapting itself with 
singular perfectness in catering in a hundred 
ways to the social and political needs of 
men.” 

The committee devotes a special volume 
to the subject, “Substitutes for the Saloon.” 
It concedes that the saloon is “the poor 
man’s club in that it offers him, with much 
that is undoubtedly injurious, a measure 
of fellowship and recreation for which he 
would look elsewhere in vain.” It points 
out also, that “the laboring man out of 
employment knows that in some saloons 
he is likely not only to find temporary relief, 
but assistance in finding work. . . . Many 
a man has been put on his feet by just this 
kind of help.” 

The committee asks in conclusion: — 
“Are there any true substitutes for the sa- 
loon in New York?” And it thus answers 
the question: ‘‘We do not believe that the 
saloon-keeper considers that he has other 
serious rivals than those competing with 
him for trade. We are mindful of the heroic 
work done by the settlements, churches, 
and missions, but it is on the whole of a pre- 
ventive character, unless we except the in- 
fluence of individual upon individual; and 
institutions to assume the peculiar func- 
tions of the saloon are not provided.” 

So much for the saloon. These extracts 
make it sufficiently clear, that if we may 
trust the able investigators of the Commit- 
tee of Fifty, it has a well defined and useful 
place in our social economy. And—we are 
not to forget—the committee confessed 
themselves unable to suggest a good work- 
ing substftute for it. 

This same learned and impartial Com- 
mittee of Fifty would seem, likewise, to have 
done a good work in exposing the gross 
errors that have gathered about the liquor 
question: in its physiological aspect. The 
volume which it devotes to this branch of 
the subject is a marvel of learning, pains- 
taking labor and intelligent research. I may 
confess that it has considerably influenced 
my own views, but I feel that I am in safe 
hands. 
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The committee points out that much of 
the method and substance of the so-called 
scientific temperance instruction in the pub- 
lic schools is unscientific and undesirable, 
and not in accord with the opinions of a 
large majority of the leading physiologists 
of Europe. It should not be taught, urges 
the committee, that the drinking of one or 
two glasses of wine or beer by a grown-up 
person is very dangerous, for it is not true, 
and many children know by their home ex- 
perience that it is not true. 

Further, it is pointed out that the “lurid 
pictures of the drunkard’s stomach, given 
in certain popular pseudo-scientific temper- 
ance tracts, are drawn from the imagination 
« d not from nature.” 

‘The committee condemns the compul- 
sory so-called “scientific temperance educa- 
tion” laws that have been enacted in nearly 
all the states of the Union, at the behest 
of a powerful temperance organization. 

After citing many statements from these 
textbooks, alleging the deadly character of 
all alcoholic drinks, and the terrible cate- 
gory of evils which flow from their use, th 
committee says:— : 

“The books, especially those intended 
for the lower grades, fairly bristle with state- 
ments of a character to work upon the fears 
of the reader, and remind one in this re- 
spect, of patent medicine advertisements.” 

Among the eminent physiologists and 
scientific men cited by the committee, as 
sharing its disapproval of this textbook 
temperance physiology, are many leaders 
of their profession both in Europe and 
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America. The reader will pardon me if, 
for further details of this subject, I refer 
him to the committee’s invaluable work 
“Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Prob- 
lem.” I must inform him, however, that 
the committee ascertained by a thorough 
canvass of teachers in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin, that a very large 
majority were opposed to the teaching of 
alcohol physiology, as promoted by the vari- 
ous temperance organizations. It points 
out, as-a conclusion from the mass of evi- 
dence collected, that “under the name of 
‘Scientific Temperance Instruction,’ there 
has been grafted upon the public school 
system of nearly all our states an educational 
scheme relating to alcohol which is neither 
scientific nor temperate nor instructive.” 

Finally, the committee proposes an edu- 
cational scheme which might well take as 
its motto the words of the Chinese pro- 
verb: 

“Intoxication is not the wine’s fault, but 
the man’s.” 

There remains much unsaid, and it will 
perhaps, be urged that I have slurred over 
or neglected some of the most important 
aspects of the drink question. Well, it is 
an immense question, and he would be an 
able man who should exhaust it in one article 
—or indeed, in a series of articles. Per- 


haps I have said enough to cast some light 
on the problem in its broader bearings, as 
affecting the destiny of the American peo- 
ple; enough to give us a good hope that they 
will not go wrong finally in effecting a satis- 
factory solution. 











MR. C. J. BAILEY OF RUBBER FAME. 


EW men are more prominently identi- 
; fied with the manufacture of rubber 
specialties than Mr. C. J. Bailey of Boston; in 
fact, his rubber goods are so widely and gen- 
erally used in every 
household that it may 
be said that the name 
of C. J. Bailey is al- 
most as closely asso- 
ciated with the rubber 
trade as is the name 
of Goodyear. 

Born on a farm in 
Michigan, Mr. Bailey 
—reversing the advice 
of Horace Greeley to 
“go West, young 
man,” ‘“‘came East, 
young man,” and lo- 
cated in Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, where he 
engaged in the dry 
goods business, late 
in the seventies. For 
the past eighteen years ~ 
he has devoted his 
time to the devising of 
rubber specialties, and 
his first invention, the 
Bailey rubber brush, 
is now a_ standard 
product the world 
over. This was but 
the forerunner of the 
sixty-eight or seventy 
patents that he has 
since successfully ex- 
ploited on the world’s 
markets, including the 
Bailey Ribbed Back 
Rubber and Water- 
tight Foothold, now 
leased to the Hood 
Rubber Company. 

Mr. Bailey has made a close and scientific 
study of the uses of rubber, and it seems just 
as necessary for him to invent things as it is 
for him to breathe. Perhaps none of his in- 
ventions are more popular than the “Good 
Samaritan” hot water bottle, which has revo- 
lutionized the use of hot or cold water as a 
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remedial agency. This new water bag is 
made of red rubber and has a solid disc in- 
sertion in the center, about the size of a dol- 
lar; the bottle being of peculiar shape can be 
applied to the patient 
without any tying or 
strapping. The rub- 
ber of which these 
bottles are made is as 
soft and pliable as a 
glove, and when filled 
with water the bottle 
can be run around tb: 
neck like a boa, 
easily doubled for the 
feet or body; it is 
especially adapted for 
cases where hot water 
applications are need- 
ed, as it furnishes 
three times the radi- 
ating surface supplied 
by other bottles. This 
“Good Samaritan ” 
can be held to the 
face like a warm 
cloth, but has a great 
advantage over any 
other hot application 
in that it retains the 
heat and is very light 
in weight. 

A complete list of 
the rubber specialties 
invented by Mr. Bai- 
ley reads like a cyclo- 
pedia of the uses of 
tubber in these mod- 
ern times, and one has 
to look at that mod- 
est and interesting 100 
page catalogue to re- 
alize what rubber can 
do in sickness and in 
health. It really seems that Mr. Bailey has 
invented everything in rubber known to the 
American people, with the exception of “the 
rubber neck.” 

Many people think that the climax of Mr. 
Bailey’s inventions is his Bailey’s ‘‘Won’t 
Slip” automobile tires, made in Clincher, 
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Fiske, Quic, Deiachabie and Dunlop. The 
automobilists who travel several hundred 
miles a week will appreciate what these tires 
mean to them. The Bailey Tires are now 
used extensively on motor bicycles, automo- 
biles and all other vehicles requiring rubber- 
tired wheels. Eight of the largest rubber 
companies of the United States are manufac- 
turing these tires, and up to the present time 
have been unable to fill all orders that have 
come constantly pouring in. One tire sells 
another, because among other virtues the 


Nine years ago, one of thc charter mem- 
bers of the National Magazine’s advertising 
department was C. J. Bailey. If there ever 
was a man who believed in advertising, and 
who has used it to the fullest limit, it is C. J- 
Bailey. By this means alone he has created 
an immense demand for his goods, and the 
desire once created among the consumers, 
the request goes in to the retailers, and from: 
them to the jobbers, and so on to the manu- 
facturers. Bailey’s Rubber Store 22 Boyl- 
ston Street, is now the largest exclusive Re- 
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“Won’t Slip” greatly lessens the danger of 
puncturing and skidding, which is a great 
consideration when mud, sand, or asphalt 
has to be passed over. On such surfaces its 
perfect traction comes into play, and the full 
power of the car can always be utilized. This 
means a great deal to the ardent autoist, 
whether he is out merely for pleasure, or in 
pursuit of glory on the race track. It has 
been aptly said, that the Bailey “Won’t Slip” 
Tire is to the automobile what the rudder is 
to the ship, and on long tours especially, the 
machine should certainly be equipped with 
the “‘Won’t Slip”’ tires. 


tail Rubber Store in this country, and it is a 
singular fact that the wholesale is all handled 
without a single travelling salesman. In the 
first instance the success of the goods might 
be accounted for by the fact that they were 
introduced to practically every consumer by 
means of advertising, but this alone could 
never have built up this vast trade, for the 
only solid foundation for a business of pro- 
portions is merit, and this the Bailey products 
certainly possess. 

Ever since the first advertisement inserted 
by Mr. Bailey in the National Magazine, 
there has not been an issue of the magazine 
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that has gone to press without an advertise- 
ment exploiting his goods, so that the National 
Magazine readers feel that the name of C. J. 
Bailey is very familiar to them. 

Although in days gone by, when he began 
using our advertising columns, I knew Mr. 
Bailey very well, yet two years elapsed with- 
out chancing to meet him. The other day, 
passing down Boylston Street, my gaze was 
attracted by one of his windows, where an 
athlete was testing the latest Bailey invention, 
the “Bailey Rubber Exerciser.” Crowds 
stood admiring the prowess of the man in the 
window, and during the few minutes I was 
there, several distinguished looking men 
passed into the store and made purchases. 

On that day I chanced to meet Mr. Bailey, 
and I could readily see that he was in himself 
an excellent advertisement of his exerciser. 
Health, muscle and good red blood had evi- 
dently been the gifts imparted by the use of 
the new rubber invention, which I learned 
was devised on the basis of the old, but never 
to be despised motion of “sawing wood.” 
This brings into play the muscles of the chest, 
back and limbs—in fact, every muscle in the 
body is regulated by this exerciser. It was 
entertaining to see what a fascination this 
simple invention had for the general public. 
The Bailey Rubber Exerciser had a charm 
for old and young, and suits everyone, requir- 
ing no lubricants. It works automatically 
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and does for each individual just what he re- 
quires, as it can be precisely adjusted to any 
weight or height, and is better and cheaper 
than any other of the popular exercisers 
offered on the market at the present time. 
The experiments tried right there in the store 
spoke strongly for what this exerciser could 
do, but to me, the strongest exponent of its 
merits was Mr. Bailey, the very pink of health 
and good nature, with spirits as buoyant as 
the rubber which has become the charm of 
his inventive life. 

Mr. Bailey has a beautiful home in New- 
ton, where he takes his comfort, and prob- 
ably builds up some of his muscle. He is 
making another trip to Europe this winter to 
keep in touch with the export trade, handled 
for him by The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and 7 Snow Hill, London, 
England. The demand for his goods is 
steadily increasing on all articles associated 
with the household. If there is a home in 
the broad land that has not at least one of 
Mr. Bailey’s many rubber products in daily 
use, it would be difficult to find it; but if not 
in the home, most certainly on the road, 
where dashing rubber-tired vehicles speed 
by. There is not an hour of the day when 
Mr. Bailey cannot look upon his own pro- 
ducts in active use, with all the resiliency of 
the rubber of which they are made, represent- 
ing the highest standard in rubber production. 











PROBLEMS IN MUNICIPAL ECONOMICS — 


By W. C. Jenkins 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HEN the National Magazine began the 

publication of a series of articles on 
the relationship between public service cor- 
porations and their respective municipalities, 
its purpose was to give the true facts and at 
the same time point out the dangerous con- 
sequences which would inevitably follow the 
agitation created by a class of political dema- 
gogues, whose only object was to secure votes 
by blinding the people with their hobbies. 
In their arguments to obtain political prefer- 
ment, the opinions of experts have been abso- 
lutely and entirely ignored, and history, which 
is the only medium through which the future 
may be judged, has been entirely disregarded 
by the political tricksters, who have sought 
to inflict upon the people conditions that no 
public service corporation could meet and 
at the same time continue its service. It is 
undoubtedly true that there is a large class 
of people who believe that by making the 
rich poor, the poor will become rich, and it 
is among this class that the demagogue finds 
willing and attentive listeners to his plead- 
ings. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
consequences of this agitation, because the 
average business man sees today too plainly 
its disastrous effect. Credit has been im- 
paired and confidence has to some extent 
disappeared, and the origin of this undesir- 
able state of affairs can be traced largely to 
the evil influences of the agitator and so- 
called reformer. 

In my study of corporation questions, in 
a score of different cities, these facts have 
presented themselves in an unmistakable 
manner, and the cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis do not stand out as any exception to 
the rule. The reformer and agitator are 
there, but it is perhaps due to these cities 
to state that their influence is comparatively 
small for the reason that the sober and con- 
servative element of the citizens generally 
asserts itself at the proper time, thus saving 
not only the credit of its public utility cor- 
porations, but the credit of these prosperous 
and growing Minnesota municipalities. The 
average reformer cares little whether he im- 
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pairs the securities of the great public ser- 
vice corporations upon which the progress 
of the municipality depends, so long as he 
can attain his political desires. 

In my study of the conditions which sur- 
round the Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany I have endeavored to approach the ques- 
tion with an open mind. I make no attempt 
to make results jibe with any preconceived 
conclusions of the corporation or that faction 
of the people of Minneapolis which is seek- 
ing to obtain rates under which the corpora- 
tion claims it could not exist. 

In the early days of electric lighting there 
were several unsuccessful companies doing 
business in Minneapolis until the Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company in 1899 
took over all these companies. Some of the 
old companies had franchises which were 
not assignable, so it became necessary to 
acquire the physical property or the stock 
of the old companies not having transferable 
franchises. However, there was a franchise 
which had been granted to the National Sub- 
way Company in 1887 for a period of thirty 
years and terminates in 1917. That fran- 
chise by its terms was assignable and was 
acquired by the present company. In addi- 
tion to acquiring whatever franchise rights 
the old companies had, the company ‘has 
constructed many of its conduits under a 
general ordinance passed in 1886 and which 
is now in full force and effect. Under this 
ordinance any public service corporation de- 
Siring to use the streets may petition the city 
council for permission and upon permission 
being granted may make such extension. 
The Minneapolis General Electric Company 
has petitioned the council pursuant to this 
ordinance many times, and in each instance 
the petition has been granted, and as a result 
many miles of conduit have been built and 
pole lines erected upon the public streets. 
The sum and substance is that the company 
is now operating and claims the right to con- 
tinue use of the streets for the purpose of 
distributing electricity by virtue of the assign- 
ment to it of the thirty-year National Sub- 
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way franchise and also by virtue of the many 
permits granted to make extensions pursuant 
to the 1886 ordinance; and furthermore by 
virtue of the stock ownership of the old com- 
panies having franchises and which were 
taken over by the present company. The 
company continued to do business without 
any interruption on the part of the public 
authorities until February, 1907, when at a 
regular meeting of the common council that 
body without any notice whatever to the com- 
pany, passed several ordinances repealing all 
ordinances previously passed granting to this 
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company and its predecessors franchise rights. 
This action of the council apparently stripped 
the company of all its rights to the use of 
the public streets. The ordinance was abso- 
lutely null and void in view of the fact that 
the company had acquired vested rights to 
the use of the public streets as above men- 
tioned. This drastic action on the part of 
the council is probably without a precedent 
in the history of public service corporations. 
No excuse whatever was offered for the coun- 
cil’s action, and it subsequently developed 
that it was brought about chiefly through the 
efforts of certain persons who entertained 
malice towards the local company. The ques- 
tion then confronted the Electric Company 
whether it should institute proceedings in 
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court for the purpose of having the repealing 
ordinance declared void or should appeal to 
the council for a new franchise. The latter 
course was decided upon. The council met 
the request of the company by appointing a 
committee of seven of its members to consider 
the matter of granting a new franchise. Many 
meetings were held by the committee, at 
which the public bodies and citizens were 
given a full hearing. A franchise ordinance 
was finally agreed upon as to every matter 
except a schedule of rates. The main fea- 
tures of the ordinance agreed upon were: 

ist. That the franchise period should be 
thirty years. 

2nd. That the city shall have the right at 
stated periods during the franchise term to 
purchase the property of the company. 

3rd. That the books and records of the 
company should at all times be open to the 
inspection of the city. 

4th. That at any time during the franchise 
term, but not more than once a year, the city 
council shall have the right and authority 
to readjust rates in case the existing rates 
were deemed unjust. 

5th. That the company should surrender 
all its rights of every character under fran- 
chises theretofore existing. 

Under the terms of this ordinance the com- 
pany puts itself in such a position that its 
income is controlled by the city council, with 
this limitation, that the rates for service shall 
never be fixed so low that the company will 
not be able to obtain a fair rate on its invest- 
ment. The ordinance is very properly con- 
sidered as furnishing absolute protection to 
the public against undue exactions in the 
way of charges for its service. The ordi- 
nance is strictly in accord with modern pub- 
lic sentiment, and would apprise the people 
from time to time of just what the company 
is making on its investment. This is far 
preferable* to municipal ownership because 
it gives full municipal control without the 
evils of municipal operation which lead to 
political machine corruption. The company 
requested the city to employ any expert it 
might select to make an examination of its 
books and property for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at the true facts, the company offering 
to pay the expenses of the examination. This 
suggestion was ignored by the council com- 
mittee. Because of the inability of the coun- 
cil and the company to agree as to a schedule 
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of rates to be inserted in the ordinance, nego- 
tiations were broken off. 

The next step on the part of the city coun- 
cil was taken in June last by an ordinance 
being passed fixing the rates for furnishing 
electric light and power. The gross, maxi- 
mum rate for light under the printed schedule 
of the company is 12.6 per kilowatt hour 
for the first fifty-two hours’ use of the cus- 
tomer’s demand per month, and six cents 
per kilowatt hour for excess, while the ordi- 
nance passed in June fixes the maximum 
rate for light at eight cents for all using less 
than 200 kilowatts per month. Rates below 
this were fixed on a graduated scale depend- 
ing upon the number of kilowatts used per 
month. Power rates were correspondingly 
reduced. The company immediately noti- 
fied the city that it could not comply with 
this ordinance for two reasons: 

Ist. That rates so fixed would be confis- 
catory of the company’s property, and hence 
in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

2nd. That the council was without author- 
ity to regulate its rates, such authority never 
having been delegated to the city by the legis- 
lature. 

The question then confronting the company 
was: Shall suit be instituted to have the ordi- 
nance declared null and void because the 
rates fixed were so low that the property of 
the company would be confiscated, or should 
litigation be avoided through an appeal to 
the council to renew negotiations? Much 
public discussion ensued, and sentiment was 
divided, many business men taking the posi- 
tion that the company had been unjustly 
treated, and if it was compelled to observe 
the ordinance it would be unable to make 
needed extensions and keep up its efficient 
service, all of which would be to the detri- 
ment of the city. The result was that during 
the month of November a petition signed by 
several hundred of the most influential citi- 
zens was presented to the council, asking 
that a new committee be appointed for the 
purpose of renewing negotiations with the 
company and arriving at an adjustment of 
the question. The council promptly recog- 
nized the petition by appointing a comm ‘t- 
tee of thirteen and that committee is now 
(December 20th) holding sessions and is giv- 
ing all parties interested full hearings. The 
company has presented to this committee 


a full and complete inventory of its proper- 
ties. This inventory was made under the 
supervision and direction of Professor D. C. 
Jackson, who has charge of the electrical — 
department of the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Professor M. E. Cooley, dean 
of the engineering department cf the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Both of these gentle- 
men have had wide experience in matters 
pertaining to public utility companies, and 
they are recognized among the foremost 
experts in this line of investigation. The 
aggregate valuation placed upon the prop- 
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erty of the Minneapolis General Electric 
Company by these two men was $5,000,000 
in round numbers. Mr. Charles’ L. Pills- 
bury, a local electrical engineer, was em- 
ployed by a committee of citizens to inves 
tigate the plant and business of the company 
and recommend what, in his judgment, would 
be a fair schedule of rates to be inserted in 
the franchise now sought by the company. 
All books and records of the company were 
turned over to Mr. Pillsbury during his in- 
vestigations. His report has recently been 
submitted to the council committee. He 
fixed as ten cents net per kilowatt hour for 
the first sixty-five hours’ use as a fair maxi 
mum rate, and a secondary rate of six cents 
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net per kilowatt hour. In his report he pre- 
sents facts and figures showing that the rates 
recommended would yield to the company 
but a fair return upon its investment, even 
after making due allowance for material in- 
crease in business resulting from the reduced 
rates. The company is willing to accede to 
the rates recommended by Mr. Pillsbury, 
and the question now confronts the council 
committee as to whether the schedule so 
recommended be inserted in the franchise 
sought. Mr. Pillsbury and also Professors 
Cooley and Jackson recommend the so-called 
maximum demand system as an absolutely 
fair and equitable system for furnishing light 
and power. ‘This system is the one pursued 
by the company, and in fact is generally in 
use throughout this and foreign countries. 
Many of the citizens who have appeared 
before the council committee have urged 
the insertion in the franchise of a flat-rate 
schedule. All authorities agree upon the 
proposition that a flat rate is impracticable 
as well as discriminatory between long and 
short hour users of electricity. If electric- 
ity could be stored, as is gas, then a flat-rate 
system might be adoped, but as it is imprac- 
ticable to store electricity, hence the com- 
pany must be ready at all times with the 
necessary machinery and equipment to sup- 
ply the maximum demand of its customers, 
and it follows that rates must differ depend- 
ing upon hour use. ‘The new rate will save 
the city approximately $20,000 on street 
lighting and $80,000 to private consumers 
per year. 

The Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany is under the general management of 
Stone & Webster of Boston, who are also 
general managers of twenty-seven corpora- 
tions in various cities in the United States. 
Mr. A. W. Leonard, who has been identified 
with Stone & Webster interests in several 
cities, became manager of the Minneapolis 
corporation in December, 1905. Whatever 
may be said about previous conditions, it 
is no exaggeration to state that Mr. Leonard 
has succeeded in greatly improving the re- 
lationship between the corporation and the 
public; a spirit of progressiveness and in- 
telligent energy is apparent, which commands 
the admiration of all leading citizens. 

About $3,000,000 have been spent by the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company for the de- 
velopment of a 26,000 horse power hydro 
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electric plant at Taylor’s Falls on the St. 
Croix River, about forty miles from Minne- 
apolis, and part of the output of the plant 
is now being delivered to various manufac- 
turing plants in Minneapolis. 

Many people unacquainted with the con- 
ditions surrounding the electrical business 
are under the impression, and some even 
argue, that the manufacture of electricity 
is not different from any other ordinary busi- 
ness. Even a slight investigation will prove 
the absurdity of such arguments. 

The furnishing of electricity differs from 
the furnishing of gas, on account of the fact 
that gas*can be manufactured at a uniform 
rate for the twenty-four hours each day. 
Such excess as is not used can be economic- 
ally stored until such time as it is required 
by the consumers. In this respect it is simi- 
lar to the ordinary water-works system, where 
pumping capacity, instead of being sufficient 
to furnish the maximum supply of water 
at any one time is only of average capacity, 
and water is stored in reservoirs, to be drawn 
upon by the citizens. 

The electric company must at all times be 
in readiness to supply the maximum demand 
made upon its system. Electricity must at 
all times be available and it cannot economic- 
ally be stored. The company must make 
the investment necessary to supply every cus- 
tomer’s demand at the same time, and ap- 
proximately eighty per cent. of its lighting 
customers are demanding service simultane- 
ously, The question of furnishing electric 
power varies somewhat from lighting in this 
respect: that, instead of eighty per cent. of 
its customers requiring service at the same 
time, the average is about twenty-five per 
cent. This is one of the reasons why power 
may be furnished cheaper than light. 

It will be easily understood why a differ- 
ential system of rates is used by practically 
every electric lighting company. The com- 
pany must be reimbursed for its fixed charges, 
and it stands to reason that a consumer who 
uses his service for several hours a day is 
entitled to a lower rate. The lower rate is 
usually arrived at in this way: for a certain 
number of hours each month the higher or 
primary rate is charged to every consumer, 
and those using their service for a greater 
number of hours daily than is specified are 
entitled to and are given a much lower rate, 
therefore the number of hours’ use per day 
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determines the average rate. As an illus- 
tration we will select two customers, one 
using ten lamps ten hours per day and the 
other using 100 lamps one hour a day. In 
the first case, the investment costs are spread 
over ten hours, and in the other case it will 
be easily seen that the entire investment 
charges must all be put into one hour. It 
will be noticed that the current consump- 
tion in each case is identical, while the com- 
pany’s investment in capacity in one case 
is only one-tenth as much as in the other. 





ters upon the scene is not only a historical 
fact, but a matter of painful recollection to 
many well-meaning people who were in- 
duced to place their savings into the stocks 
of these independent companies. It was the 
same old story; the same assortment of prom- 
ises to place a class of stock within the reach 
of the people that would eventually produce 
great earnings and large dividends, but which, 
as a matter of fact, have never been realized. 
True, dividends have been paid by some of 
these independent companies, but it would 
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This illustration shows that to charge each 
the same rate would be unjustly discriminat- 
ing in favor of the man with the 100-lamp 
installation. 


THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


The telephone history of the Northwest 
is punctuated by many successful and un- 
successful efforts to introduce the so-called 
independent exchange systems in the vari- 
ous cities of importance in the territory. 
That some of these efforts were coincident 
with the appearance of professional promo- 


be interesting to know the channels through 
which these dividends came. One company 
in the Northwest has an interesting resolu- 
tion in its record book. At a meeting of its 
directors, it was resolved that, “A dividend 
of six per cent. be declared and the company 
is hereby authorized to borrow the money 
to pay same.” 

The Bell companies have, during recent 
years, made rapid strides in nearly every city 
where competing systems exist, while the in- 
dependent companies have invariably made 
but little headway and few have kept their 
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plants and equipments in up-to-date condi- 
tion. Switch-boards are, in many instances, 
practically obsolete, and the poles have 
reached the limit of their life. As the re- 
newal period seems to have arrived, which 
will involve the expenditure of large sums 
of money, and in view of the general unwill- 
ingness on the part of bankers and others to 
loan money on independent securities, the 
future does not present a very pleasing as- 
pect to the men who are controlling these in- 
dependent companies. 

While the Bell companies are now on a 
firm financial footing and are making rapid 
strides in advancement, their history in the 
Northwest is punctuated by many conflicts 
with state and municipal authorities; but, 
happily, the main questions that involve the 
franchise rights of these companies have been 
settled by the legislatures and courts. Pre- 
cedents have been established that will guide 
the future operations of the corporations with- 
out friction. 

That many business men deplore the exist- 
ence of two telephone systems is apparent 
to anyone who makes the slightest investiga- 
tion. Consolidation would be a great bene- 
fit to the people. This business is unlike 
other industries, in this respect: as two tele- 
phone companies in the same city are aa 
absolute nuisance, and their consolidation 
would not only be a great accommodation 
to the people, but a matter of considerable 
economy as well. 

It was in the year of 1879 that franchises 
were given by the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Company, a corporation which 
covers the State of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas. The company experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in its early days in obtain- 
ing permission to use the public highways 
for the erection of its pole lines. Actions to 
enjoin the company were frequent, until the 
courts and legislature finally settled the mat- 
ter. In 1900 the city council of Minneapolis 
passed an ordinance compelling the company 
to place its wires under ground in certain 
sections of the city. As the company made 
no attempt to comply, the city passed an- 
other ordinance revoking the franchise which 
it had originally granted the corporation. 
The original ordinance was merely a matter 
of permits and police regulation, and when 
repealed, the city refused to grant privileges 


for any further extensions. The company’s 
employes who violated the provisions of this 
repealing ordinance were arrested. The cor- 
poration secured an injunction restraining 
the city from interfering with what it con- 
sidered its rights, and the matter was thus 
brought into the courts. In the lower court 
the city won, but the supreme court decided 
that the company had obtained vested rights 
in the city of Minneapolis under certain acts 
of the legislature, and its rights in the pub- 
lic highways could not be questioned. Simi- 
lar troubles arose in Winona and Duluth, 
which involved ‘much bitter discussion, but 
which were finally settled in the court. 

The independent movement in Minnesota 
began in Winona. The system was strictly 
local, and for a few years the Bell company 
was practically driven from the field. In 
the course of time, both plants became ob- 
solete, and the citizens were furnished most 
unsatisfactory service. Finally the Bell com- 
pany equipped a modern plant and raised 
its rates, and has double the number of sub- 
scribers of the independent company. 

The history of the independent telephone 
operation in St. Paul and Minneapolis dates 
back to 1898, when franchises were granted 
the Mississippi Valley Telephone Company. 
After various vicissitudes, the company went 
into the hands of a receiver, and was reor- 
ganized as the Twin City Telephone Com- 
pany. About five years ago it was again 
reorganized as the Tri-State Telephone Com- 
pany. ‘The rates are four dollars per month 
for business houses, two dollars and a half 
per month for residences. The independent 
company has never made application to have 
its rates increased, and what its plans are 
for the future seems somewhat problematical. 

The history of the progress of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange system is co- 
eval with the history of expansion and de- 
velopment of the states of Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. It was one of the pioneers in 
the telephone business in the country, and 
while in the early days its apparatus, instru- 
ments and outside installations were neces- 
sarily crude and the service poor and ineff- 
cient, it is undoubtedly one of the most up- 
to-date subsidiary companies of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company today. 

Early in the eighties the demand for ser- 
vice became so great that large amounts of 
money were needed for extensions and im- 























provements, and in 1883 the local owners 
sold the property to an Eastern syndicate, 
which at once began an extensive system of 
development. New central office apparatus 
was installed, and the outside plant recon- 
structed and improved and exchanges were 
opened in a number of other cities within 
one hundred miles of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

At that time a number of local telephone 
companies operating in Dakota were pur- 
chased and merged into the system of the 
Northwestern Company, and from that date 
the remarkable growth of the corporation 
has been so great as to tax its resources to 
obtain material and men to keep pace with 
the demands for the services. In 1885 the 
number of subscribers was about 2,500, and 
the number of miles of wire about 2,800. 
In 1890 there were 3,800 subscribers, with 
3,500 miles of wire with a total of 128 em- 
ployes of all classes, and the average cost of 
per 100 connections to subscribers was two 
dollars and eighty-six cents. 

During the panic of 1893-94 no material 
growth was made in the system, but in 1895 
the number of subscribers was increased to 
50,516, the number of miles of wire 11,154, 
of which 1,797 miles were toll lines. The 
numbers of employes were 156, and the 
average cost per 100 calls to the subscriber 
had fallen from two dollars and eighty-six 
cents to two dollars and eight cents. 

During the succeeding five years the growth 
was still more rapid, the number of subscrib- 
ers having increased in 1900 to 19,356, the 
number of miles of exchange wire to 35,000, 
the miles of toll wire to 16,000, the number 
of employes to 443, while the cost per 100 
calls to the subscriber was one dollar and 
eighty cents. A still more rapid increase 
marked the next period of five years, the 
number of subscribers ‘in 1905 being 39,900, 
the miles of exchange wire 69,850, the miles 
of toll wire 28,500, the number of employes 
1,700 and the cost per 100 connections per 
subscriber having fallen to one dollar and 
fifty-one cents. 

Since acquiring the Duluth Telephone 
Company and the Mesaba Telephone Com- 
pany, the total number of subscribers is 
about 55,000, with 70,000 additional sub- 
licensee company connections. Besides the 
Northwestern Telephone Company, the cor- 
poration is interested in several other com- 
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panies which are being run as separate or- 
ganizations. 

Recognizing the value to its patrons of 
communication with independent companies, 
the Northwestern Company, in 1896, adopted 
the policy of making contracts for connection 
with such local companies as were reached 
by its long distance lines, it being the first 
Bell company in the United States to adopt 
such a policy. The cordial relations exist- 
ing between these independent companies 
and the Northwestern Company demon- 
strates the wisdom of the policy adopted. 

The remarkable growth of the Northwest- 
ern Telephone Company is similar to the 
growth in population of the three states in 
which it operates. New towns have been 
built as new land has been settled, and there 
is every reason to believe that even a larger 
increase in population in the future can be 
expected than this territory has gained in 
the past. The increasing use of the com- 
pany’s facilities, aside from the natural in- 
crease to be expected on account of the 


increased population, is probably due to the’ 


general prosperity of the territory and the 
fact that the company has, by reason of the 
expiration of several patents, been able to 
reduce its rates, which has brought the tele- 
phone within easy reach of all classes of 
people. The extension of the company’s 
long distance lines and the furnishing of 
service to the farming communities also tends 
to increase the use of the telephone, and there 
is no apparent reason why the future increase 
of the business for a number of years at least 
should not be as great as it has been in the 
past. 

It is no undeserved compliment to state 
that much of the prosperity which the com- 
pany has enjoyed since its organization may 
be traced to the efficiency of its management, 
with their thorough knowledge of the tele- 
phone business. Mr. C. P. Wainman, vice 
president, is undoubtedly one of the oldest 
telephone men in the country. Mr. Wainman 
was manager of the American District Tele- 
graph Company at Cleveland at the time of 
the inception of the telephone. In the win- 
ter of 1876, Honorable Gardner G. Hub- 
bard, father-in-law of Alexander Graham 
Bell, went to Cleveland with a few telephone 
receivers in his grip. These - instruments 
were objects of great curiosity in those days. 
Mr. Wainman connected these instruments 
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between the office and workshop of his com- 
pany for exhibition purposes. Later the 
Telegraph Supply Company took the agency 
for all of Northern Ohio, and the telephone 
part of the business was placed in charge 
of Mr. Wainman. The first connection in 
that territory, and which was probably one 
of the first telephone connections in the 
United States, was made between the office 
of the Cleveland Leader and the residence 
of its proprietor, by Mr. Wainman. When 
an exchange with a hundred subscribers was 
opened up in Cleveland, in September, 1878, 
Mr. Wainman installed the central office ap- 
paratus. He remained in Cleveland as an 
electrician, then manager and afterwards as 
superintendent of the company until 1887, 
when he came to Minneapolis and took 
charge of the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Company’s system. He first was 
superintendent of the company and _ later 
was appointed general superintendent. Sub- 
sequently he was elected vice president and 
general manager. 

At the present time the general officers 
are C. E. Yost, Omaha, president; C. P. 
Wainman, vice president; Charles A. Grant, 
Boston, secretary; J. W. Christie, treasurer; 
C. M. Mausau, general manager. 

The company’s rates for Minneapolis and 
St. Paul are as follows: $84 per year unlimited 
service; $72 per year two party line; $48 
per year four party line; for residences, $48 
one party line, $42 two party line, $30 for 
four party line. 


MINNEAPOLIS GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


No student of public service corporation 
affairs could fail to discover many evidences 
of over-capitalization, stock jobbing and fran- 
chise grabbing if he approached the subject 
in a diligent manner. The professional pro- 
moter has found this line of work a very 
fertile field, and it is not strange that much 
of the unfavorable sentiment towards pub- 
lic service corporations may be traced di- 
rectly to the questionable dealings on the 
part of promoters with the municipalities in 
the early days of their history. The citizens 
have seen many instances of illegitimate 


wealth acquired by individuals as a result’ 


of slipshod methods on the part of their rep- 
resentatives’in the council when extending 
grants to these original promoters. In the 
early days the average member of a common 
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council was practically helpless when deal- 
ing with a professional promoter. Valuable 
privileges were given away, streets were turned 
over to corporations under conditions which 
enabled them to practically own and control 
the municipality, and it was not strange that 
the possession of such power created an 
attitude of arrogance and independence on 
the part of corporation men that embittered 
the people against all public utility com- 
panies. Today members of common coun- 
cils are oftentimes going to the other ex- 
treme. Through desires for political distinc- 
tion, they seek to advance their interests by 
recognizing the popular clamor that corpora- 
tions must be throttled. Hence it is not 
strange that municipal governments often- 
times seek to surround corporation men with 
impractical and impossible conditions. 

Where a corporation’s record is clean and 
its history is one of liberality towards its 
patrons these facts should be well considered 
by men who are elected to office when re- 
newal franchises are being considered or 
rate conditions are being adjusted. 

During my recent visit to Minneapolis I 
became greatly interested in a public ser- 
vice corporation that is unique in several 
features, a corporation practically owned and 
controlled by Minneapolis men, the same 
men who went to Minneapolis in their boy- 
hood days, and whose faith in the great fu- 
ture of this busy city of the Northwest led 
them to invest their money and apply their 
energy in an industry which at that time was 
considered of doubtful financial possibility. 
The corporation to which I refer is the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company which has been 
owned and controlled by A. C. Rand, H. W. 
Brown and Mr. Rand’s two sons,.A. T. and 
R. R. Rand, for the past thirty-four years. 
The remarkable growth of this corporation 
has been co-eval with the growth of Minne- 
apolis. Every stride in advancement made 
by the city has been accompanied by expan- 
sion of the company’s system. It has never 
lagged behind, and its management, being 
Minneapolis men, who were at all times in- 
terested in the growth of the city, have gen- 
erally been found at the head of the indus- 
trial processions that have gained for Minne- 
apolis the distinction of being one of the most 
important commercial and manufacturing 
cities of the Northwest. 

The history of the Minneapolis Gas Light 








Company may be traced back to 1870, when 
the company was incorporated by D. Morri- 
son, H. S. Southard, N. P. Westphal, F. A. 
Gilson and S. C. Gale. These gentlemen 
were all residents of Minneapolis, excepting 
Mr. Southard, who lived in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, and who at that time was familiar 
with the methods then employed in the manu- 
facture of gas. Minneapolis in those days 
was a Small city, but its possibilities attracted 
the attention of a number of men from the 
Eastern States, among whom were A. C. 
Rand and H. W. Brown, who had been 
. identified with corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of gas and whose keen fore- 
sight recognized the possibility of the indus- 
try. The original incorporators of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company were experienc- 
ing many unexpected vicissitudes, and it is 
evident that the future did not appear in an 
optimistic light to these men. Mr. Rand 
and Mr. Brown, however were more enthu- 
siastic, and began negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the property, and the sale was event- 
ually consummated. 

The original franchise granted by the city 
was approved by the legislature of the State 
of Minnesota in 1878. This franchise gives 
the company the exclusive rights for the 
manufacture and distribution of gas in the 
city of Minneapolis for a period of sixty years, 
but the city is given an option to purchase 
the plant at the end of forty years, a priv- 
ilege which it may exercise in 1910 if the 
citizens so desire. Should the city decline 
to avail itself of this privilege, the franchise 
will continue without any modification until 
1930, the end of the sixty-year franchise 
period. 

There is no municipal ownership senti- 
ment worthy of the name in Minneapolis. 
The people are abreast of the times, and are 
a very conservative class. Many are close 
students of public service corporation mat- 
ters, and they realize that the manufacture 
of gas is a highly technical operation, involv- 
ing the highest degree of skill and constant 
application of energy which could not ration- 
ally be looked for in a gas company under 
municipal control. Then again, before em- 
barking in municipal ownership of a gas 
plant, the citizens would undoubtedly in- 
vestigate the results of municipal gas con- 
trol attempted in other cities, and would 
quickly discover the utter failure of such 
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efforts as have been demonstrated in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Richmond, Virginia; 
Santa Clara,, California; Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Hamilton, Ohio; and several other 
places. It is therefore unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the city of Minneapolis will under- 
take to go into the manufacture and distri- 
bution of gas at this privileged period of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company’s fran- 
chise. 

If there was any sentiment among a por- 
tion of the people to purchase the existing 
gas plant, the city would be confronted with 
a condition which would be most difficult 
to adjust. In the early days, a separate 
municipality, known as St. Anthony Falls, 
existed up across the Mississippi River from 
Minneapolis. A gas company was organ- 
ized and the original promoters were given 
a franchise in 1872 for fifty years, and no 
reserved right on the part of the city to. pur- 
chase the property was exacted by the city 
until 1922, the end of the franchise period. 
The cities of Minneapolis and St. Anthony 
Falls were consolidated some years ago, and 
the stock of the St. Anthony Falls Gas Com- 
pany was acquired by the stockholders of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Company. The 
original St. Anthony Gas Company’s cor- 
poration still exists, but its business is being 
conducted by the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company; therefore should the city desire 
to avail itself of the privilege to purchase the 
property of the Minneapolis Gas Light*Com- 
pany it would be confronted with conditions 
that would undoubtedly involve endless liti- 
gation and no beneficial results. 

Under the terms of the franchise, the rates 
for gas for city lighting only can be reduced 
by arbjtration, one arbitrator to be selected 
by the city, one by the company and the third 
by the arbitrators selected by the city and 
company in case the two are unable to agree. 
The lighting qualities fixed in the franchise 
are twenty-four candle power for mixed gas 
and eighteen candle power for coal gas. 

Since the corporation has been in existence 
a number of reductions have been made to 
private consumers, and all these reductions 
were voluntary on the part of the company. 
The first reduction was made in 1878, when 
the price was reduced to $.50 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Subsequent reductions were made as 
follows: in 1882, $2.50; 1886, $1.80; 1891, 
$1.60; 1895, $1.30; 1901, $1.20; 1904, $1.10; 
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1906, $1.00. The price to the city has been 
correspondingly reduced from time to time. 
The present rate is ninety cents. 

In the early ’80’s certain parties made an 
effort to secure a franchise to install a com- 
peting gas light plant. The Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company immediately secured an in- 
junction to restrain the city from granting 
any permission to these parties to install a 
competitive system. Judge Lochren, in his 
decision held that the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company contracted for an exclusive fran- 
chise which constituted its principal value 
and which was the essence of the grant. 
Upon the faith of the contract contained in 
the ordinance, the company constructed its 
gas works and laid mains in the streets at 
an outlay of over a quarter of one million 
dollars. ‘Should the application for a new 
franchise be granted,” said the court, “it 
would necessarily violate the contract be- 
tween the city and the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company.” ‘The city was restrained from 
permitting such violation. With this excep- 
.tion, no litigation has taken place between the 
corporation and the municipality since its or- 
ganization. Every matter of dispute has been 
. settled promptly in an amicable manner. A 
spirit of liberality is manifested on the part of 
the company towards its patrons, and its re- 
lationship with the city is most harmonious. 

The storage system has a capacity of six 
million cubic feet. In 1907 the output was 
about one billion five hundred million cubic 
feet. The enormous gains in the number 
of patrons which have been made during 
the last two years are interesting to gas men 
throughout the country. During the years 
1906 and 1907 11,000 additional gas meters 
were installed. 

The Minneapolis Gas Light Company is 
perhaps the only company in the United 
States whose management has been un- 
changed during the past thirty years. The 
remarkable growth of the industry and its 
excellent standing have been the result of 
conservative and efficient management. The 
officers of the corporation have separated 
themselves absolutely from all political asso- 
ciations and environments, and it is perhaps 
one of the few corporations in the country 
that is distinctive in this particular. The 
officers are A. T. Rand, president; R. R. 
Rand, vice president and treasurer and W. 
. Levings, secretary. At the present time 
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the company has 320 miles of mains, thirty- 
five miles of which were laid during the 
past year. 

a ee 

In my study of the conditions which sur- 
round the history and present relationship 
of the St. Paul Gas Light Company, I have 
made no attempt to make results jibe with 
the conclusions of those who are interested 
in this great corporation, or any faction of 
the citizens which has supposed that its rates 
were too high, or its service unsatisfactory. 

The St. Paul Gas Light Company controls 
the gas business and is the only company 
operating a central station, electric lighting, 
electric power and steam heating plant in 
the city of St. Paul, and serving the public 
generally. The company has consolidated 
with its own system the properties purchased 
from the St. Paul Light, Heat & Power 
Company and the East Side Electric Com- 
pany. It operates the property of the Edi- 
son Light & Power Company of St. Paul 
under license, and the property of the St. 
Croix Power Company under an agreement 
which is equivalent to a perpetual lease. 

The St. Paul Gas Light Company was in- 
corporated by a special act of the legislative 
assembly of the territory of Minnesota ap- 
proved February 13, 1857, and other special 
acts and amendments of later dates. The 
authority to carry on its electric business is 
derived from an independent act of the legis- 
lature approved November 12, 1881. These 
acts constitute the company’s charter under 
which it possesses in addition to street fran- 
chises, the power to manufacture and sell 
gas, to generate, supply and sell electric cur- 
rent and steam for heating or power. As 
the company was incorporated by an act of 
the legislature before the adoption of the 
Minnesota State Constitution, its shareholders 
are not subject to the so-called double lia- 
bility that attaches to the stock of every com- 
pany except manufacturing and mechanical 
companies under the laws of the State of 
Minnesota. 

The original charter provided that the city 
should have the right to purchase the property 
of the company at certain periods, three of 
which have been passed without any exercise 
of this right on the part of the city. On 
January 23, 1890 the corporate existence of 
the company was extended until January 1, 
1950. 
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The company’s water power and electric 
system would enable it, in case of electric 
competition, to sell power for a considerable 
period at a price so low that steam compe- 
tition could harldy survive. Moreover, the 
present city charter of the city of St. Paul 
contains provisions that would so seriously 
handicap any competing company. whether 
a gas lighting or an electric lighting com- 
pany, that it is unreasonable to believe com- 
petition would ever be undertaken in good 
faith. 

An effort was made under an ordinance 
introduced in March, 1907, to reduce the 
price of gas from one dollar to eighty-five 
cents per thousand cubic feet. This matter 
was before the people at St. Paul for sev- 
eral months, and was finally disposed of 
without any reduction from the one dollar 
rate. A thorough investigation was made 
by experts who examined the books and rec- 
ords of the company and a complete and 
detailed statement was obtained of the cost 
of manufacturing and selling gas. The re- 
port was submitted to the council and was 
so exhaustive and complete that the advo- 
cates of the reduced rate were compelled to 
abandon their position when the facts and 
figures were submitted, the conclusion being 
that one dollar is a very reasonable price. 

The company is operating at the present 
time under a new franchise which went into 
effect on the first day of January, 1907. 
The life of this franchise is twenty-five years, 
and there are many exacting sections which 
will mean quite ar expense to the company 
in the conduct of its business, which are 
absent from the majority of public service 
corporations.. A very high quality. of ser- 
vice is demanded, such as the candle power 
of coal gas shall be not less than sixteen 
candle power, while that of water gas shall 
be not less than twenty-two candle power. 
The council was given permission to regu- 
late and control the maximum prices to be 
charged by the company for furnishing gas, 
but it is provided that the charge so fixed 
shall be fair and reasonable. It is under 
this provision that the council sought to es- 
tablish the eighty-five-cent rate. 

During this investigation it was estimated 
that the valuation of the company’s gas plant 
is $5,000,000 in round numbers, and the rate 
of one dollar per thousand cubic feet would 
give to the company a reasonable return for 


the use of its property, while the eighty-five- 
cent proposition would deprive the company 
of a reasonable return on money invested 
without due process of law. 

The history of gas prices in St. Paul is 
similar to that of most American cities. In 
1885 the rate was $2.35, which was reduced 
in 1886 to $2.00, in 1887 to $1.90, in 1894 
to $1.50, in 1896 to $1.30, in 1904 to $1.15, 
in 1905 to $1.10, in 1906 to $1.05 and in 
1907 to $1.00. 

Artificial illuminating gas has entered upon 
its second century and remains today the 
most widely used means of lighting. Its 
manufacture and distribution are highly 
technical operations of which the average 
consumer knows nothing. He does not real- 
ize that the fluctuation in the price of materi- 
als means much to the operating company, 
and so long as price fluctuates all legisla- 
tive control seems impracticable, because a 
due regard could not be maintained for these 
constantly changing conditions. Competi- 
tive gas companies can furnish no relief, and 
the history of American cities shows that 
attempts to reduce the price of gas by invit- 
ing new companies to enter the field, have, 
in the end, been very expensive experiments, 
and to the detriment of the people. Con- 
solidation generally takes place in due time, 
and the citizens are compelled to contribute 
to the support of corporations that through 
the very nature of things have been able to 
resort to over-capitalization. 

It is a mistake on the part of a great many 
men who are elected to office and who im- 
agine that attacks upon corporations or agi- 
tation having an object to secure a reduc- 
tion in rates will, on every occasion, be fol- 
lowed by real benefit to the people. These 
attacks and agitations oftentimes result in 
an impairment of the credit of the company, 
so that it becomes difficult to obtain capital 
to make necessary extensions or to keep its 
system in an efficient condition. The re- 
former does not realize that no improvement 
in a city like St. Paul can be rationally looked 
for that is not preceded by or accompanied 
with improvements in the local gas com- 
pany. When suburbs are added to the city, 
the gas man is immediately on the ground. 
as extensions to these suburbs are demanded 
and must be furnished before any growth in 
the outlying districts of the city can be 
expected. 
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There undoubtedly have been many critic- 
isms of a meritorious nature regarding the 
attitude and service of the St. Paul Gas 
Light Company in former years. But it 
would be unfair to visit the sins of the peo- 
ple who controlled the corporation in those 
days upon the men who have seen fit to in- 
vest large sums of money in the St. Paul Gas 
Light Company, and who are seeking only 
to receive a reasonable return upon the capi- 
tal invested. The management of the St. 
Paul Gas Light Company is most efficient, 
and the corporation is separated absolutely 
from local political environments. The com- 
pany believes that the best service is none 
too good for St. Paul and complaints when 
they are presented are promptly investigated, 
and when found to be reasonable are quickly 
attended to; in fact the public is invited to 
offer suggestions for improvement in the ser- 
vice at all times. 

Nothing but the most modern machinery 
has been installed during recent years and 
every improvement in gas manufacture is 
immediately applied. Mr. Paul Doty, one 
of the most efficient corporation men in the 
West, has full charge of the system in St. 
Paul. The St. Paul Gas Light Company 
is one of the systems belonging to the Ameri- 
can Light & Traction Company, of which 
Emerson McMillin is president. The offi- 
cers of the St. Paul corporation are Emerson 
McMillin, president; Kenneth Clark, first 
vice president; Paul Doty, vice president 
and general manager; John P. Crowley, 
secretary and treasurer. The number of 
miles of mains included in the system at the 
present time are about 220. About $1,350,- 
000 have been spent in additions and exten- 
sions looking to the improvement of the plant 
during the past three years. The relation- 
ship of the company with the municipality 
is most harmonious, and the people of St. 
Paul take just pride in the corporation. 
Among the local business men who are in- 
terested may be mentioned: Kenneth Clark, 
Crawford Livingston, George H. Prince, R. 
C. Wight, C. C. DeCosta, Dr. Hutchinson, 
C. P. Noyes, D. R. Noyes and E. A. Young. 


THE DAN PATCH AIR LINE 


That the resources and possibilities of the 
great State of Minnesota have been over- 
looked by the majority of the American peo- 
ple is undoubtedly true, and is well known 


by the people of the Northwest, who have 
watched the state’s remarkable growth and 
industrial advancement during recent years. 

Minnesota ranks first among the states in 
the manufacture of flour and mill products, 
while she is third in the manufacture of lum- 
ber and timber products. Her total num- 
ber of manufacturing plants is over eleven 
thousand, representing an invested capital 
of $17,000,000 and the employment of eighty 
thousand people whose wages aggregate 
nearly $40,000,000 annually. 

Minnesota’s factories have a combined 
annual output valued at $365,000,000 of 
which flour and mill products make up at 
least $100,000,000. Especially has the North 
Star State forged to the front in the produc- 
tion of dairy products. Minnesota is now 
ranked as one of the greatest bread and 
butter states and annually produces about 
$14,000,000 worth of butter alone. 

The state boasts of 160,000 farms repre- 
senting over 30,000,000 acres with an esti- 
mated value of $800,000,000 and there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of rich land 
that have not yet been touched by a plow. 

Appreciating the possibilities of this great 
state, the men in control of Western railroads 
have used their efforts to bring desirable 
settlers to Minnesota, as well as to states 
farther west. They have scattered their 
agents throughout the central and eastern 
states, and the duty of these men has been 
to induce men and parties to travel west- 
ward and locate along the lines of some 
one of these railway companies. 


* * * 


President James J. Hill of the Great North- 
ern has greatly increased the population along 
his lines by sending agents to Europe where 
they have induced immigrants to buy tickets 
to the American Northwest, and a premium 
has been placed upon the securing of settlers 
by the railway company’s offers of free trans- 
portation to agents and parties. 

All of these efforts have been instrumental 
in bringing thousands of settlers to Minne- 
sota during the past few years, and the agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of the state has 
has correspondingly increased. The steady 
growth of Minnesota and the wonderful in- 
crease of her importance, especially as a 
profitable field for the investment of capital, 
has until recently escaped the attention of 
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the country’s large financiers who have, for 
various reasons, taken their wealth to better 
known but really less favorable localities. 

It is a notable fact that the industry which 
has attracted millions of dollars in the East- 
ern and Middle States has not been given 
the consideration which it deserves in the 
populous and growing state of Minnesota. 
This industry is the building and operating 
of electric interurban railways. Radiating 
from Indianapolis are interurban railways 
extending in every direction. The same is 
true of Cleveland, Detroit, Columbus, Mil- 
waukee and other important centers. The 
companies financing these roads have achieved 
excellent and, in many cases, phenomenal 
results and are looked upon as vital forces 
in the development of their localities. 

The State of Minnesota possesses unusually 
attractive opportunities for investments of 
this character. She offers a virgin field for 
interurban enterprises, and the men whe iirst 
take advantage of the opportunities offered, 
and satisfy the already urgent demand of 
Minnesota towns for modern transportation 
facilities will undoubtedly reap a regal re- 
ward. There is a great work to be done, 
and those who do it will be handsomely paid. 
Not long ago a party of Minnesota business 
men and capitalists became aware of this 
condition, and what is commonly known as 
the Dan Patch Air Line is the result. 

On October 12, 1907, the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Rochester & Dubuque Electric 
Traction Company was incorporated for the 
purpose of constructing an interurban rail- 
way from Minneapolis to Dubuque, Iowa. 

The latter company is now building the 
Dan Patch Air Line, which will enter Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul over the tracks of the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company and 
Dubuque over the tracks of the Union Trac- 
_tion Company. 

At Minneapolis the famous old exposition 
building has been secured, and its lower 
* floor will be converted into one of the finest 
electric railway terminal stations in the 
United States. Its picturesque location, 
commanding a view of Minneapolis and the 
historic Falls of St. Anthony, together with 
its immense floor, make it ideal for the pur- 
pose in view. 

This new electric railway will traverse a 
thickly-settled, highly-cultivated and produc- 
tive. territory in Southern Minnesota and 


Northern Iowa. Its tributary territory will 
be an agricultural section where crop fail- 
ures are unknown, and where values have 
materially advanced regardless of the lack 
of transportation. A part of this territory 
is entirely without railway service, and very 
few of the towns on the Dan Patch Air Line 
have adequate facilities for carrying on the 
trade of their respective localities. Residents 
who have seen fit to invest and build homes 
in these inland communities welcome with 
open arms the coming of this new line which 
will necessarily .greatly enhance the value of 
their property and make their life a more 
attractive occupation. 

The same conditions which have prevailed 
in the Eastern and Western States when resi- 
dents of farming communities have been given 
access to large cities by electric interurban 
lines will be experienced throughout the sec- 
tions of Minnesota and Iowa through which 
the traction company is now building its 
line. The length of the new road will be 
approximately two hundred and fifty miles. 
It will be of the most improved overhead elec- 
tric construction, and the road-bed is being 
made of sufficient width to allow of double 
tracks when the business requires it. The 
company’s bed has been cleared and made 
ready for the laying of rails for a distance of 
fifteen miles south from Minneapolis. Sur- 
veying, locating and right of way clearing 
parties will be kept at work all winter. 

A $50,000 bridge over the Minnesota River, 
near the village of Savage, is now in the pro- 
cess of construction, and this work will be 
pushed to completion before the ice goes 
out in the spring. Ties, rails and some roll- 
ing stock have been ordered, and the direct- 
ors of the company hope to have the first sec- 
tion of the new line in operation by the mid- 
dle of the coming summer. 

That the new enterprise is regarded as of 
great importance to the Northwest is evident 
from the character of the men who are iden- 
tified with the new company. The officers 
and directors of the Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Rochester and Dubuque Electric Traction 
Company are among the most prominent 
business men of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota, while many of the leading manu- 
facturers, bankers and others have invested 
varying amounts in the new enterprise. 

The president and directors of the com- 
pany are broad-gauged, successful men who 








PROBLEMS IN MUNICIPAL 


appreciate - thoroughly the conditions and 
opportunities of the new enterprise, and 
they are men whose standing is above ques- 
tion and who cannot afford to be connected 
with anything but a successful proposition. 
This is probably the most important point 
from the stockholders’ standpoint in connec- 
tion with this enterprise, because in the last 
analysis it is on the honesty of the men back 
of a project that the stockholder must de- 
pend. 

With the territory back of the Dan Patch 
Air Line and the backing of successful men 
of business, there is no doubt that the stock- 
holders will reap large dividends. 

I took the pains to make an exhaustive 
investigation into the merits of this enter- 
prise. It is no scheme on the part of the 
promoters to acquire a large block of promo- 
tion stock in a project or corporation of a 
questionable nature; the undertaking is per- 
fectly legitimate. It is being carried on in a 
business-like manner by business men who 
are liberally staking their own money. In 
protecting their own interests, they are pro- 
tecting those of all the company’s stockhold- 
ers. They are selling their stock on a basis 
which gives the small stockholder just as 
much to say proportionately about the man- 
agement of the road as the large stockholder, 
while their plan of giving the preferred stock- 
holder a large bonus of common stock with 
the preferred instead of giving this common 
stock to Wall Street, makes the enterprise 
an exceptionally good one from an invest- 
ment standpoint. It is one of the few cor- 
poration enterprises of this nature where no 
promotion stock is set aside for the benefit 
of the men who originated the company. 

Outside of Dubuque and the Twin Cities, 
the line will pass through about thirty towns 
and villages, ranging in population from 100 
to 9,000. When completed, the road will 








ECONOMICS 


have a terminal population of 560,000 peo- 
ple; a local population, in towns and villages, 
of about 48,000, and a farming population, 
tributary to the road of about 68,000. 

It.is the intention of the management to 
build the entire road by the proceeds of stock 
subscriptions, so that the control will always 
remain in the hands of the people. If the 
road is built in this way, it will be unique in 
railroad history, but from the character of 
the men back of the enterprise, and from the 
Progress already made, success seems as- 
sured. 

Prominent interurban railway men have 
placed their approval on the new venture, 
and it is predicted that it will become a very 
important factor in the development of that 
portion of Minnesota and Iowa through which 
it will pass, and that it will, at the same time, 
be a successful business undertaking and a 
good investment. 

The officers of the Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Rochester & Dubuque Electric Traction 
Company are: M. W. Savage, president and 
treasurer, proprietor of International Stock 
Food Company, president of International 
Sugar Feed Company, owner of Dan Patch 
and other world-champion horses; T. W. 
Stevenson, first vice president, of Patterson & 
Stevenson; W. D. Boutell, second vice presi- 
dent, of Boutell Bros.; M. H. Boute, — sec- 
retary, prominent corporation attorney. The 
following prominent men are included in the 
directorate: W. H. Eustis, capitalist and 
real estate; E. B. Savage, proprietor of In- 
ternational Stock Food Company, Toronto, 
Canada; D. W. McCanna, capitalist and 
land dealer; H. Wehmann, flour and feed 
exporter; Asa Payne, capitalist and lumber. 

(The Twin City Rapid Transit Company 
and its relationship to the cities of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul will be considered in a 
future issue.) 
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N the general rush of clearing up for the 

New Year, no duty assigned me was more 
pleasant than going over the Pleasure Books 
sent to us in accordance with the offer of 
nearly a year ago. It was certainly a com- 
pliment to the memories of our loyal readers 
to know that they had remembered the offer 
these long twelve months; for a year is a 
long time to bear a matter in mind in these 
days when our “forgetteries” are so oiten 
set to work. 

The prizes aggregating fifty dollars were 
awarded as follows:— 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Brown, Pomfret Centre, Conn. $10 








Mrs. E. L. Rogers, Brookfield, New York ...... 5 
Lida M. Elder, Manchester, Iowa ...... so 
Delbert Clifton Ray, Olive Hill, Ky. Pe 
Jane Potter, Pollock, Idaho ecoe S 
Birdie Grace Bowman, San Diego, California.... 5 
Arthur J. Nickerson, Chicago, Illinois .........- 5 
eee. EOD, DERN TO vines cvcsbeswccsceses 5 
Mrs. Geo. W. Carson, The Avalon, Readfield, Me.... 5 

$50 


The different methods of keeping diaries 
are interesting, and one thinks of General 
Washington’s example record of each day’s 
events. The mere fact that such a record 
is kept indicates an optimistic and hopeful 
turn of mind in the writer. If some of the 
“calamity howlers” who go about with thong 
and lash or dissecting scalpel in hand would 
sit down instead and write out their thoughts 
day after day, in many cases there would be 
a change of heart from sheer horror at the 
appearance of these views when set forth in 
black and white. In many cases there is a 
diabolical plan to win attention by setting 
up a screech, rather than gain it by the sweet, 
old-fashioned, wholesome way of making 
friends and meriting them. Few of the 
chronic pessimists would have the courage 


to set this down in that hour of self-intro- 
spection that comes to the writer of a diary. 
The keeping of an honest diary is one of the 
most useful modes of gaining an insight into 
one’s own character and cultivating a cheer- 
ful disposition. No cross-grained “hooter” 
could keep up his miserable views of life if 
he had to set them down each day. Words 
are so easily spoken, but to write them down 
coolly and deliberately is another matter. 

The keeping of a diary also proves that the 
delightful epistolary art is not quite departed. 
To prove this statement, I wish it were pos- 
sible, without violating the sacred confidence 
reposed, to print selections from these diaries, 
but they are too personal, too sweet, too sacred 
to expose to the public gaze. They renew 
and enhance confidence in. the goodness of 
human conduct and intentions. Their en- 
thusiasm is infectious. My diary for 1908 
will be brighter and more hopeful because 
of what I have read between the lines and in 
the cheering pages of diaries sent me by 
readers of the National. 


* * * 


OW delightful it would be if subscribers 

could drop in some of these winter 
nights and hear the committee trying over 
the “heart songs.” I never looked forward 
with more pleasant anticipations to an evening 
with some favorite opera than I do to hear- 
ing these songs played and sung. No selec- 
tion will appear in the “Heart Song Book” 
that has not been played over and sung and 
resung and carefully passed upon by the 
committees; no matter how old or how popu- 
lar it may be. 
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Catalogue Maiied Free if You Wish 

Mattresses all full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wid& 6 ft. 4 in. long, i” one or two parts, 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, French Rolled Edges, as illustrated. 

Filling is especially selected Ostermoor Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. 

Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular. 

Coverings, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—finest quality, pink, blue, 
yellow, green or lavender, plain or figured. High-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, striped in linen effect, or the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe 
Herring-bone Ticking. 

These Mattresses are the very softest and most luxurious we can make, built in the daintiest possible 
manner by our most expert specialists; represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated CSTERMOOR 
merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain both in price and quality, 


Price *18.2 Each 


We pay Transportation. Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O, D. 


Buy of Your Ostermoor Dealer 


If he has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, in two parts, 
Costs $15.50. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 
15 lbs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer 
covering, and is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘“The Test of 
Time,” a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illuse 





trated; it’s well worth while 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 144 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co,, Ltd., Montreal 

When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of 


color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there will 
be no time for correspondence. ’ 





Reg. u.s. J. 
This advertisement will not appear again. Pat. office 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


The supreme test of all these heart song 
selections by the committee is not the musi- 
cal quality of the composition, or the per- 
fection of the technique, or the loftiness of 
its association—every song will be judged 
by its heart qualities—its power to stir hu- 
man emotions—by the heart interest it has 
had in times past and possesses still. As 
in the “Heart Throbs,” the essential thing 
is the heart quality, and every bit of drift- 
wood will be eliminated—there will be no 
trace of anything that does not harmonize 
with general public sentiment in such mat- 
ters as far as possible. Our idea is to have 
every page of “Heart Songs” illuminated 
with sentiment that has endeared itself to 
the hearts of the people, and will remain an 
inspiration for years to come, when preserved 
in this permanent form. 

This book will be a flashlight cast on cur- 
rent history. ‘The great reforms of the times 
are indicated more clearly and more beauti- 
fully in the favorite songs of that day than 
by any other method of research. In choos- 
ing the matter for this book, the committee 
will go through no treadmill discussion, and 
abide by no hard and fast editorial rules, 
or hearken to no narrow-minded anathemas 
but they will listen only to the voice of the 
heart. True reforms and noble actions in 
the great awakenings of all times have had 
their root in the heart impulse of the people. 


* * * 


N recognition of the eminent services ren- 

dered to music and art by an American 
firm, Emperor William has conferred the 
Prussian Order of the Red Eagle upon Mr. 
Charles H. Steinway, as head and represen- 
tative of the famous piano house of Steinway 
& Sons. 

This signal honor is another evidence of the 
international recognition accorded to Stein- 
way & Sons as the creators of the world’s 
greatest piano, and again demonstrates the 
high regard in which the Steinway Piano is 
held abroad. 

The new decoration is the second to be be- 
stowed upon a member of the house of Stein- 
way by the German Emperor—the first hav- 
ing been awarded Mr. William Steinway in 
1893. 

Mr. Charles H. Steinway is the possessor 
of almost every foreign decoration of value. 
In addition to the Prussian Order of the Red 


Eagle, he has received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, granted by the Republic of Francé 
in 1905; the Order of the Liakat, from the 
Sultan of Turkey in 1900; and the Order of 
the Lion and the Sun, bestowed on him by 
the Shah of Persia in 1906. 

Apart from the distinguished decoration’ 
received by individual members of the house, 
Steinway & Sons have been, by royal war- 
rant, appointed piano makers to sixteen of 
the reigning courts of the old world, and not 
only have the crowned heads of Europe en- 
dorsed the Steinway Piano as supreme, but 
the kings and queens of the world of music 
have singled it out as the one instrument 
worthy of their endorsement—a position held 
by no other piano, 


* * * 


BELIEVE I cannot begin with anything 

else, though it may not be ethical or ar- 
tistic to record it. The fact remains, unalter- 
able, that the renewal of subscriptions and 
the accompanying checks brought a perfect 
flood of sunlight to The National office all 
through January. If you knew how, late 
at night, I sit taking my favorite recreation 
reading those letters from every corner of 
the United States, I think you would be eager 
to know just what there is in them of such 
absorbing interest; when you looked over 
my shoulder you would say, as I said, that 
it hardly seemed possible so much new, 
fresh interest and information could be 
brought in a batch of letters addressed to 
a magazine editor. Each missive has its 
own individuality—its descriptive force, fresh 
from the hand that penned it; and what sug- 
gestions are given! 

For instance, one man writes telling of 
someone he thinks I ought to see and write 
about through the coming year—a man of 
prominence, but possibly one whom I might 
not otherwise have met. Another letter sug- 
gests a place that I ought to visit, following 
up the general policy of the magazine. A 
third letter taken up from the pile indicates 
a keen desire for definite information on cer- 
tain subjects of popular interest. 

Then comes a letter from a “shut-in,” 
who though she has never seen us, knows that 
she has many friends in our office who are 
interested in her welfare. She wants us to 
write her for her birthday—what a privilege 
to do this for one who has seen no broader 
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A Lady’s 
Complexion 

can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 


charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 


rapid clearing of the complexion, 

MURRAY’S 
CHARGOAL TABLETS 
ate composed of pure Chatcoal. 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial, Once only. = 
A. J. Ditman,25 Astor House, N.Y. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S| 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 











Purifies Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
as well as Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
Beautifies every blemish on beauty, and defies 
the Skin, detection.: Jt has stood the 
No other test of 60 years; no other 
cosmetic has, and is so harmless 
will do it. we taste it to be sure it is 


roperly made. Accept no 
MI ie of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” 
For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


a SGgs 
GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves’ Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. , 
Price 25 cents, by 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 
aemons superfluous Hair. Price $1.00, by mall 





+RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


~, In each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

We netic on Approval without acent 
deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
J and prepay Sreight on every bicycle. 

a — FACTORY PRICES on bicycles,tires 
and sundries. Do mot dxy until youreceive our cat- 
elogsand learn our unheardof prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.N. 220, Chicago, Ill. 


















There is nothing so soothing as a 
mother’s kiss, except 


Mrs.Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 

Act, June 30, 1966. Serial number 1098 
Millions of Mothers will tell you 

It softens the gums. 

It allays pain. 

It cures wind colic. 

It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 

It 1s absolutely harmless. 


For sixty years it has proved the best rem- 
edy for children teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs.Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other, 
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ms rOws 40 Feet High in Any Soil== 


Plant it even where nothing else will grow and the first 
season it will produce a sturdy growth of 40 feet in height, 
covered with dense foliage close to the ground —afford- 
ing deep shade—and crowded with ie = purple clusters 
of Wistaria-like blossoms, intensely fragrant. Covers 
arbors, fences, porches, dead or old trees and rockeries 
with marvelous rapidity and 
Lives for 25 Years or More Without Care 
Price of seed 10 cents per liberal package or3 packages for 
25 cents. Wehavealsoa limited quantity of fine one-year 
old Kudzu plants for sale at 25 cents each—8 for 50 cents, 

f North G Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits and 
Free Book Ten. ‘Valuable intersmibia avowk fa.m and guréen. 


L. L. MAY & COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 

















DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


<2 $5 press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, 
el Wees newspaper press $18. Aoney saver, maker. 

eae easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
tvre, paper, etc. THY PRESS CO., Meriden,Conns 











T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., New York City 














Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain, The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.” 


SEND FOR A TRIAL PACKAGE 


It only takes youa few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn't rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, nogrease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
seaied wrapper, with valuable Booklet on Hair. 


Mrs.Potter’s Hygien'c Supply Co.415 Groton Bldg. Cincinnati,O. 
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LETS TALK IT OVER 


landscape than the four walls of her room 
for many years! 

These are fragments, but they convey 
some idea of what these letters are. 

Then there are those good friends who have 
sworn fealty to that little department which 
they themselves conduct. The usefulness of 
the “‘little helps” is so widely recognized that 
many suggestions that these be compiled in 
book form have been received. We are told 
that this department has done much to in- 
crease the comfort of homes all over the coun- 
try. While some of the “helps” may have 
been already known to older home-makers 
of wide experience—may even have been 
told over and over to the girls before they 
left home—yet now, when they meet these 
same “helps” in print, they are an endorse- 
ment of mother’s opinion, and yet have all 
the delightfulness of a new discovery. 

We are becoming more and more like a 
great family; we hope never to get away 
from this intimate association, and the great 
point is for every subscriber to do something 
for the magazine. If anything does not suit 
you, let us know about it just as you would 
wipe the boys’ footmarks from the hall floor 
at home, or wash the stains from the mirror 
in the parlor. The magazine is yours, and 
we want you to feel a perfect right to praise 
or blame as you think it is deserved. 

Interest in the “‘Heart Songs” is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate as the days for closing 
approach. 

ee 
HE Prudential Insurance Company an- 
nounces that twenty-four million dol- 


lars of ordinary life insurance was issued dur-. 


- ing the first twelve weeks that the new low- 
cost policy of that company was put on the 
market, demonstrating the public welcome 
given the new policy. 

The Prudential states that in comparing 
the rates of its new policy with the average 
rates of 102 other life insurance companies 
of the world, the rates on The Prudential’s 
new policy are the lowest, consistent with 
liberality and safety, offered by any com- 


pany of corresponding size, importance and 
responsibility. 

The agents of The Prudential quote the 
following interesting statements, from policy- 
holders and others, as to the reasons for 
selecting the new policy of The Prudential: 

““You Prudential people have bested every- 
thing in life insurance”; ‘My Prudential 
policy is the cheapest and best insurance I 
have’; “The Prudential’s new policy gives 
me more for my money”; ‘Policy eliminates 
all elements of uncertainty”; ‘New Pru- 
dential policy beats any policy I have ex- 
amined”; ‘Rates much lower than those 
charged by other companies”; ‘“Guaran- 
tees are better than estimates. I recom- 
mend The Prudential”; ‘Gives the public 
what they really demand”; “Keeping the 
dividends in my pocket looks good to me”; 
“T buy the Prudential policy because every- 
thing is guaranteed”; “You have certainly 
eliminated competition”; ‘‘We have been 
looking for just this policy”; “The rates 
alone, backed by the name ‘Prudential,’ 
catch the public favor.” 


* * * 


ECENTLY, the sacred cattle of India 
have been imported by the farmers of 

the new State of Oklahoma. They are readily 
distinguished from the English breeds by the 
hump on the back. These cattle are esteemed 


owing to the fact that they are immune from” 


ticks, and it is said that the meat on the hump 
is quite a delicacy, being similar in texture 
and flavor to tongue. The interest in stock 
raising is intense and on the increase, and 
earnest efforts are being made to improve 
the breeds by introducing imported stock. 
Here the Herefords, made popular by the 
Armour Company, and the Swiss, Holstein 
and Shorthorns, Jersey, Guernsey and fam- 
ous Kerry cattle are all seen. One of, the 
government experts told me that the Kerry 
cows are considered the best for milking pur- 
poses in many respects, but ‘each breed is 
adapted to the peculiar requirements of vari- 
ous parts of the country. 














